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The  Story  of  Our  People 

PART  ONE  :  GRADE  IV 

SOME  FAMOUS  PEOPLE 

1.  THE  MAN  WHO  SAILED  WEST 

A  tall  man,  with  keen  eyes,  stood  before  a  king. 

“Sail  west,”  he  cried,  “and  the  East  will  be  found!” 

Of  course  the  king  laughed.  Yet  the  tall  man  was 
right,  and  to-day  he  is  one  of  the  most  famous  persons  in 
all  history.  This  is  his  story. 

Jj* 

A  great  many  years  ago  there  lived  in  the  city  of  Genoa 
in  Italy  a  man  named  Columbus.  He  was  a  weaver,  and 
his  wife  and  children  helped  with  the  weaving.  The  oldest 
child  was  a  boy  named  Christopher. 

Genoa  was  a  great  seaport.  In  the  countries  of  the 
East — China  and  India — there  were  many  things  grown  and 
made  which  were  not  found  in  Italy.  Silks,  spices,  perfumes 
and  many  other  costly  goods  were  carried  by  camel-train 
westward  to  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  There  they 
were  put  into  ships  and  brought  to  Genoa.  Merchants 
grew  rich,  and  sailors  told  wonderful  stories  about  the 
strange  countries  they  visited.  At  that  time  very  little 
was  known  about  other  countries. 

As  Christopher  sat  at  his  work  of  weaving,  doubtless 
the  geography  he  had  learned  in  the  morning  at  school  got 
all  mixed  up  with  the  stories  he  heard  from  the  sailors,  and 
he  wished  he  could  sail  on  a  trading  ship. 

“Some  day  I  shall  go  to  sea,”  he  told  his  brother 
Bartholomew. 

When  he  became  older  he  did  go  to  sea,  and  made 
several  voyages.  The  little  wooden  ships  in  which  people 
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had  to  travel  in  those  days  required  great  skill  to  navigate, 
but  Christopher  learned  to  do  it. 

On  one  of  his  voyages  he  visited  Portugal,  a  country  of 
bold  and  skilful  sailors.  Here  he  decided  to  live.  He  went 
on  voyages  as  far  north  as  Iceland,  and  as  far  south  as 
Guinea,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Meanwhile  Bartholo¬ 
mew  came  to  live  near  him.  Together  they  made  charts 
(maps)  for  sailors,  and  studied  books  of  geography  and 
travel. 

The  merchants  of  Europe  wished  to  increase  their  trade. 
The  country  across  which  had  come  the  goods  from  the 
East  was  taken  by  a  people  called  Turks,  who  sometimes 
robbed  the  traders.  Whatever  the  reason,  it  seemed  that 
the  ships  no  longer  brought  back  enough  cargo. 

“We  must  find  some  other  way  to  travel  to  the  East,  ” 
said  the  merchants. 

So  the  sailors  began  to  look  for  one.  They  went  down 
the  coast  of  Africa,  hoping  to  sail  round  it  to  India,  but 
the  way  was  long  and  dangerous.  Others  talked  of  a 
different  plan.  Learned  men  knew  that  the  earth  was 
round,  like  a  ball.  Perhaps  China  and  India  could  be 
reached  by  travelling  the  opposite  way,  to  the  west! 
Christopher  Columbus  believed  this  to  be  true.  He  made 
up  his  mind  to  attempt  the  voyage,  and  it  was  then  that 
he  went  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  He  asked  him  for  ships 
and  men  and  money. 

The  king  refused.  Columbus  was  greatly  disappointed, 
but  he  did  not  give  up.  He  went  back  to  Genoa,  thinking 
surely  to  find  some  one  there  who  would  help  him.  No  one 
would,  and  he  spent  several  long,  weary  years  going  from 
one  country  to  another,  trying  to  persuade  some  prince  or 
rich  merchant  to  furnish  him  with  ships.  He  became 
poorer  and  poorer.  His  wife  died,  and  he  took  his  little 
son  with  him.  Finally  he  visited  Spain,  and  there  Queen 
Isabella  received  him  kindly,  and  after  some  delay  it  was 
arranged  that  he  was  to  undertake  the  voyage  for  the 
Spanish  king. 
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One  hot  morning  in  August  of  1492  he  set  sail.  He 
had  three  small  ships  and  most  unwilling  crews,  for  the 
sailors  thought  he  was  not  in  his  right  mind.  They  went 
on  board  only  because  the  king  had  ordered  them  to  go, 
and  they  never  expected  to  see  their  homes  and  friends 
again.  In  ten  days  the  ships  reached  the  Canary  Islands, 
on  the  way  to  Africa.  Here  Columbus  turned  straight 
west,  out  into  the  wide  ocean.  The  sailors  were  terrified. 

“We  shall  never  come  back,”  they  cried.  “Let  us 
return  before  it  is  too  late.” 

But  Columbus  sailed  steadily  on  and  on.  Day  after 
day  passed  without  change.  Everywhere  stretched  the 
great  waste  of  water.  The  sailors  became  more  and  more 
frightened.  Columbus  tried  to  quiet  them  by  pretending 
that  land  was  near,  and  offering  a  large  reward  to  the  man 
who  should  first  see  it.  Presently  there  were  signs  that 
land  really  was  near.  Birds  were  seen,  and  a  branch  with 
red  berries  floated  by.  Late  one  night  a  distant  light  was 
seen,  and  in  the  morning,  five  long  weeks  after  leaving  the 
Canaries,  there  stretched  ahead  of  them  a  beautiful, 
green  island. 

Now  if  you  look  at  the  globe  you  will  see  that  Columbus 
was  not  far  wrong.  By  going  west  he  could  in  the  end  come 
to  the  countries  which  Europeans  called  the  East.  What 
he  did  not  know  was,  that  a  huge  body  of  land — a  continent 
— lay  in  the  way.  Many  years  before,  so  many,  in  fact, 
that  it  had  almost  been  forgotten,  certain  Vikings  of 
Iceland,  led  by  Leif  Ericsson,  had  found  the  north-eastern 
part  of  this  continent.  Now  it  was  found  again,  never  to 
be  forgotten.  Columbus  had  reached  an  island  off  its 
coast,  but  he  thought  it  was  off  the  coast  of  India.  He 
named  the  island  San  Salvador,  and  later  he  found  others, 
including  Cuba,  so  he  named  them  all  the  West  Indies. 
The  dark-skinned  natives  who  lived  on  them  he  called 
Indians. 

The  captains  and  their  crews  landed,  raised  the  Spanish 
flag,  and  claimed  the  new  land  for  the  king  of  Spain. 
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Then  they  sailed  farther  on.  In  Cuba  they  discovered  a 
plant  now  in  common  use,  but  then  quite  unknown  in 
Europe — tobacco.  Many  other  strange  things  were  found, 
and  it  was  with  feelings  of  joy  and  satisfaction  that  they 
set  out  on  the  return  voyage.  Just  seven  months  after 
they  had  left,  they  arrived  safely  back  in  Spain. 

Columbus  was  given  a  splendid  reception.  The  very 
persons  who  had  thought  him  mad  were  loud  in  their  praises. 
The  king  and  queen  examined  with  wonder  the  six  Indians 
he  had  brought  with  him,  the  stuffed  birds,  the  strange 
plants.  They  made  him  governor  over  the  lands  he  had 
found,  and  when  he  set  out  on  his  next  voyage  he  had  no 
less  than  seventeen  ships,  with  many  willing  sailors. 

Columbus  discovered  still  more  islands,  and  even 
reached  the  main  part  of  the  continent.  But  he  had  many 
troubles.  Men  expected  the  new  lands  to  furnish  gold 
and  jewels,  but  no  shiploads  of  riches  returned  to  Spain. 
His  followers  were  greedy,  and  cruel  to  the  natives.  His 
ships  were  wrecked ;  his  sailors  and  settlers  left  him.  After 
he  had  made  several  voyages,  becoming  poorer  after  each 
one,  he  died  in  poverty  and  disappointment.  Even  the 
name  of  the  new  land  was  not  his;  America  was  named  after 
one  of  his  helpers,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  wrote  an  inter¬ 
esting  book  of  travel  about  it.  Only  in  certain  parts,  such 
as  British  Columbia,  has  his  name  been  kept  in  memory. 

Christopher  Columbus  had  shown  the  way  to  the  land 
of  the  West,  our  own  continent  of  America,  and  others 
were  soon  to  follow. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  On  a  map  of  the  world  find  all  the  places  mentioned  in  this  story. 

2.  On  a  map  of  the  world  trace  lines  from  Spain  west  to  China  and  India  and 

note  where  they  run  through  America. 

3.  Explain  why  the  people  of  Europe  wished  to  trade  with  the  East. 

4.  Tell  why  the  land  route  over  which  trade  with  the  East  was  carried  had  to 

be  given  up. 

5.  Give  in  your  own  words  the  idea  Columbus  had  about  reaching  the  East. 

6.  Give  reasons  why  the  discovery  of  America  was  important. 
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2.  THE  MAN  WHO  SAILED  ROUND  THE 
WORLD  TWICE 

In  a  little  dry-goods  shop  in  an  English  fishing  village  on 
the  North  Sea,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  man  and  a 
boy  were  quarrelling. 

“Why  do  you  not  attend  to  your  work?”  angrily  asked 
the  man.  “  Do  you  not  want  to  learn  how  to  keep  shop?” 

,  “No,  I  do  not,”  answered  the  boy.  “  I  don’t  like  this 
kind  of  work.” 

“You  don’t,  eh?”  the  man  shouted.  “Then  what  kind 
do  you  think  you  would  like?” 

“  I  want  to  go  to  sea,  ”  the  boy  replied. 

At  this  reply  the  shopkeeper  became  very  angry,  and 
scolded  for  a  long  time. 

That  night  James  Cook  tied  his  clothes  into  a  bundle, 
and,  when  every  one  had  gone  to  sleep,  he  slipped  out  of 
the  house  and  away.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  find 
work  which  would  take  him  to  sea. 

Although  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  had  not  gone  much 
to  school,  just  enough  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  to 
work  in  figures.  His  father  was  a  farm  laborer,  and  the 
family  was  so  poor  that  James  had  been  sent  to  learn  the 
trade  of  shopkeeper  to  help  make  a  living.  Yet  none  of 
these  things  troubled  the  lad  as  he  trudged  along  the  dusty 
road.  He  was  off  to  become  a  sailor! 

Soon  he  came  to  the  nearest  town  on  the  seacoast,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  found  work  with  a  firm  of  ship¬ 
owners.  It  took  him  seven  years  to  learn  the  trade  of  sea¬ 
man,  and  afterward  he  continued  to  work  for  the  same  firm, 
making  short  voyages  up  and  down  the  coast  with  loads  of 
coal.  He  tried  hard  to  learn  everything  a  good  sailor 
should  know,  and  when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old  he 
was  second  in  command  on  one  of  the  ships. 

Then  a  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Britain. 
James  Cook  joined  the  British  navy.  He  was  sent  out  to 
Canada  on  a  warship.  The  British  were  just  then  trying 
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to  take  Canada  from  the  French,  and  there  was  fighting  at 
Quebec.  He  was  told  to  make  a  survey  (a  map)  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence  River  near  Quebec,  showing  how  deep  the 
water  was  at  various  points,  so  that  the  warships  might  not 
be  in  danger  of  running  aground.  He  did  so,  and  his  maps 
were  so  good  that  for  many  years  they  were  the  only  ones 
used.  Soon  he  became  captain  of  a  warship. 

After  Quebec  had  been  taken,  the  ships  went  to  Halifax 
for  the  winter.  Cook  used  his  spare  time  to  study  mathe¬ 
matics,  for  he  wished  to  become  a  highly  skilled  navigator. 
He  also  read  books  on  astronomy  (the  study  of  the  stars). 
Then  he  was  ordered  to  survey  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador.  Many  of  the  maps  he  made  while  at  this 
work  are  still  used,  for  he  was  very  careful  and  took  pains 
to  be  right. 

Later  he  was  sent  on  a  very  long  voyage.  The  planet 
(star)  named  Venus  was  about  to  pass  between  the  earth 
and  the  sun.  Men  of  science  were  anxious  to  view  this 
happening  carefully.  Knowing  that  it  could  be  seen  best 
from  certain  islands  in  the  south  Pacific  Ocean,  it  was 
arranged  that  a  number  of  them  should  journey  there 
together  in  a  special  ship.  Captain  Cook  was  placed  in 
command,  because  he  was  a  skilful  sailor  and  had  studied 
astronomy. 

They  sailed  from  London  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
South  America,  then  round  Cape  Horn  into  the  Pacific,  and 
thence  to  the  island  of  Tahiti,  where  the  passing  of  the 
planet  was  plainly  seen.  The  natives  were  very  friendly. 
Once  the  queen  of  the  island  came  to  visit  Cook,  and  he 
gave  her  a  doll  for  a  present.  A  chief  saw  the  doll  later, 
and  he  made  a  great  fuss  until  Cook  gave  him  a  doll  also! 

When  his  work  here  was  finished,  Cook  set  out  to  sail 
the  great  southern  ocean,  of  which  very  little  was  known. 
First  he  came  to  New  Zealand.  This  beautiful  land  had 
been  visited  by  a  Dutch  sailor,  Tasman,  but  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  was  known  about  it.  Cook  sailed  all  round  it, 
proving  that  it  was  an  island.  He  made  maps  of  the 
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coast,  and  took  possession  of  it  for  Great  Britain.  Then 
he  sailed  on,  to  the  strange  land  of  Australia.  Again  he 
made  maps,  while  the  scientists  of  the  expedition  studied 
the  plants  and  animals  of  the  new  country.  His  men  were 
the  first  Europeans  to  see  a  kangaroo,  and  you  can  imagine 
how  surprised  they  were  at  the  way  it  could  jump.  The 
natives  were  friendly,  and  the  sailors  gave  one  old  fellow 
a  shirt  to  wear.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  for, 
of  course,  he  was  not  used  to  wearing  clothes,  so  finally  he 
wound  it  around  his  head  for  a  hat ! 

Cook  found  many  islands  and  took  possession  of  them 
for  the  British.  At  last  the  ship  sailored  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  north  to  England.  It  had  sailed  com¬ 
pletely  around  the  world. 

In  those  days  sailors  on  long  voyages  fell  sick  of  a  dread¬ 
ful  disease  called  scurvy.  No  one  knew  its  cause  or  how  to 
cure  it.  At  one  time  during  this  voyage,  one  or  more  of 
Cook’s  sailors  died  each  night.  So  he  decided  to  study 
this  disease  and  if  possible  find  a  cure.  He  learned  that 
it  attacked  sailors  who  ate  only  salt  meat  and  hard  biscuit. 
He  also  found  that  it  could  be  cured  by  eating  fresh  meat, 
vegetables  or  fruit.  Even  so  simple  a  medicine  as  lemon 
juice  or  potato  juice  would  make  the  sick  men  well.  This 
was  an  important  discovery,  for  now  sailors  could  journey 
over  the  ocean  for  months  at  a  time  without  fear  of  this 
terrible  disease. 

At  this  time  many  learned  men  claimed  that  there  was 
a  great  continent  in  the  southern  ocean,  supposedly  rich 
in  gold  and  jewels.  Others  said  there  was  no  land  at  all, 
just  water.  There  was  only  one  way  to  settle  the  dispute, 
and  Cook  was  chosen  to  sail  south  and  find  out  whether 
there  was  such  a  continent  or  not.  He  took  two  ships  and 
was  away  three  years.  He  reached  great  fields  of  ice  in  the 
Antarctic  Ocean,  and  could  go  no  farther  south.  Then  he 
sailed  about  it  for  many  months,  but  no  continent  was 
found.  Then  back  to  England  he  came,  having  once  again 
sailed  round  the  world. 
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CAPTAIN  JAMES  COOK  ON  THE  COAST  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Still  another  long  voyage  was  ahead  of  him.  We  have 
seen  how  Columbus,  in  trying  to  reach  the  East  by  sailing 
west,  came  upon  the  continent  of  America.  For  a  long 
time  men  believed  there  was  a  way  round  this  continent  by 
the  north,  by  which  ships  might  sail  to  China  without  stop¬ 
ping.  It  was  called  the  North-West  Passage.  Captain 
Cook  was  asked  to  find  out  if  there  really  was  such  a  passage. 

Away  he  sailed  with  two  good  ships,  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  across  the  Pacific  to  America.  He  passed 
along  the  coast  of  California,  and  north  to  what  is  now 
British  Columbia,  where  he  spent  some  time  making 
careful  maps  of  the  coast.  Still  farther  north  he  sailed,  past 
where  America  and  Asia  come  close  together  before  the 
Arctic  sea  is  reached,  but  no  passage  free  of  ice  could  be 
found.  Winter  was  coming  on,  so  he  returned  south  to 
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the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Then  one  day  he  quarrelled  with 
some  natives  over  a  boat  they  had  stolen,  and  in  the  fight 
he  was  killed. 

Thus  the  little  boy  who  did  not  want  to  work  in  the 
shop  became  one  of  the  greatest  sailors  of  all  time.  We 
should  remember,  too,  that  he  visited  Canada  twice,  and 
made  maps  of  the  coast  on  both  the  East  and  the  West. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  how  James  Cook  first  went  to  sea. 

2.  On  a  map  of  the  world  find  the  places  visited  by  Captain  Cook. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  things  he  saw  on  his  voyages. 

4.  Tell  how  Cook  overcame  the  disease  of  scurvy,  and  why  his  discovery  of  a 

cure  is  so  important. 

5.  Explain  what  was  meant  by  the  North  West  Passage,  and  try  to  find  it  on  a 

map  of  North  America. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  work  done  by  Cook  on  both  coasts  of  North  America. 

3.  THE  MAN  WHO  PRINTED  BOOKS 

In  olden  times  books  were  quite  unlike  what  they  are 
now.  They  were  written  by  hand,  for  printing  was 
unknown.  Sometimes  they  were  written  on  thin  sheets 
of  dried  skins,  sometimes  on  a  rough  kind  of  paper.  They 
were  written  on  one  side  only  and  then  rolled  up.  A  long 
book  might  be  as  much  as  thirty  yards  in  length  when 
unrolled.  Such  books  were  very  expensive,  and  could  be 
read  only  by  learned  people. 

The  Chinese  were  the  first  people  to  make  printed 
books.  Later  on,  long  before  Columbus  sailed  west,  a  man 
in  Germany  found  out  how  to  make  type  and  print  with 
them.  Pie  first  printed  a  copy  of  the  Bible.  News  of  this 
wonderful  work  travelled  to  England,  where  as  yet  no 
printed  book  had  ever  been  seen. 

Years  afterwards,  in  1476,  there  landed  in  England,  off 
a  sailing  vessel  just  arrived  from  Europe,  an  elderly  man 
with  a  number  of  boxes  and  parcels.  He  was  very  anxious 
that  these  should  be  handled  carefully,  and  his  servants  were 
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From  the  painting  by  Daniel  Maclise,  R.A. 
CAXTON’S  PRINTING  OFFICE 
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glad  indeed  when  at  last  all  had  been  safely  brought  to  the 
house  in  London  where  they  were  to  remain. 

In  due  time  the  mysterious  boxes  were  unpacked,  and 
soon  it  became  known  throughout  London  that  William 
Caxton,  an  English  merchant,  who  had  been  living  for  many 
years  in  Flanders  (Belgium),  had  set  up  a  press  for  the 
printing  of  papers  and  books.  Before  returning  to  England 
he  had  printed  several  books,  one  of  them  bearing  the 
title:  The  Game  and  Playe  of  Chesse.  A  curious  affair 
it  was,  with  heavy  board  covers  over  which  leather  was 
fastened  with  large  brass  nails.  However,  it  was  a  real 
book,  and  to  the  people  of  those  times  it  was  wonderful. 

For  fifteen  years  Caxton  lived  in  London  and  printed 
books.  He  was  a  scholar,  able  to  read  French  and  English 
as  well  as  the  Latin  which  all  learned  men  then  used.  He 
himself  changed  many  writings  from  French  or  Latin  into 
English  and  then  printed  them,  so  that  Englishmen  were 
thus  able  to  read  the  works  of  scholars  of  other  countries 
in  their  own  language. 

Just  before  Caxton’s  time  there  had  lived  a  great 
English  writer  named  Chaucer.  He  wrote  many  tales 
which  are  famous  to  this  day.  Caxton  printed  some  of  the 
best  of  these,  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  an  English 
printer  made  into  a  book  the  work  of  an  English  author. 
He  printed  many  different  kinds  of  books,  and  his  printing 
business  grew  steadily  until  he  had  to  have  several  helpers. 
Many  of  the  master-printers  who  later  became  famous  in 
England  were  trained  under  Caxton. 

Not  only  did  he  print  books,  he  also  printed  pictures. 
Not  very  good  ones  they  were,  of  course,  nothing  like  the 
beautifully  colored  prints  we  can  make  to-day,  but  pictures 
just  the  same.  They  were  known  as  wood-cuts ,  because  an 
artist  had  to  cut  the  picture  in  a  block  of  wood,  backwards, 
before  Caxton  could  print  it. 

After  his  death  the  business  was  carried  on  by  his 
helpers,  and  many  printing  shops  were  set  up  in  England. 
Books  became  better  printed  and  better  bound,  and  in 
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time  there  came  magazines  and  newspapers.  Yet,  as  we 
see  the  rows  of  books  in  a  library,  or  watch  the  huge  presses 
at  work  in  a  newspaper  plant,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
these  things  began  for  us  with  the  queer  little  printing  press 
in  William  Caxton’s  shop. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  list  of  things  Caxton  did. 

2.  Explain  why  the  invention  of  printing  was  very  important. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  things  you  know  which  are  printed. 

4.  In  the  sample  of  Caxton’s  printing  shown  in  the  picture,  pick  out  all  the 

words  you  know.  Then  find  the  same  words  in  a  book  and  compare 
them. 


4.  THE  GIRL  WHO  SAVED  HER  COUNTRY 

Many  years  ago  France  and  England  went  to  war. 
For  nearly  a  hundred  years  they  fought  each  other,  and  as 
the  fighting  took  place  altogether  in  France,  the  people 
of  that  country  were  in  a  very  bad  way.  They  lived  in 
constant  fear  of  soldiers  and  robbers  who  might  steal  their 
goods,  burn  their  houses,  or  even  cruelly  put  them  to  death. 
One  wonders  how  they  managed  to  live  at  all,  so  ragged, 
starved  and  altogether  wretched  they  were. 

In  a  little  village  in  France  there  lived  a  girl  named  Joan. 
Her  father  was  a  hard-working  farmer,  and  Joan  herself 
was  very  clever  at  household  work,  especially  with  the 
needle.  She  was  a  good  girl,  obedient  to  her  parents,  and 
in  the  village  her  kindness  made  her  a  general  favorite. 

Every  day  there  came  to  the  village  fresh  tales  of  the 
war  and  its  horrors.  The  villagers  hated  the  English 
soldiers  fiercely,  and  longed  for  the  day  when  France 
would  be  rid  of  them  forever.  Joan,  or  Joan  of  Arc  as  she 
is  usually  called,  listened  to  the  village  talk  and  wished  that 
she  might  do  something  to  help  her  beloved  country.  At 
night  she  had  dreams,  in  which  angels  called  upon  her  to 
save  the  poor  people  of  France. 

The  king  of  France  was  a  mere  boy,  surrounded  by  great 
lords  who  were  more  interested  in  pleasure  than  in  saving 
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France,  and  he  himself  was  too  lazy  to  do  anything.  How¬ 
ever,  Joan  always  believed  him  to  be  a  perfect  prince,  ever 
trying  to  help  his  people.  She  felt  that  she  ought  to  do 
something  herself  to  aid  him,  and  the  more  she  thought 
about  it  the  more  anxious  she  became,  until  in  time  she 
was  quite  certain  that  no  one  but  herself  could  save  France. 

When  Joan  was  seventeen  years  old  there  came  news 
that  the  English  were  trying  to  take  the  great  city  of 
Orleans.  If  it  fell,  all  the  south  part  of  France  would  be 
taken.  Joan  became  greatly  excited ;  she  felt  that  now  was 
the  time  for  her  to  act.  She  must  try  to  see  the  king  and 
ask  him  for  an  army  to  lead  against  these  foreigners. 

Of  course  Joan’s  parents  would  never  have  allowed  her 
to  leave  home  on  such  an  errand.  How  could  a  poor 
young  girl  expect  to  do  what  great  lords  and  captains  had 
failed  to  do?  So  she  had  to  make  her  own  plans.  She 
knew  that  in  the  neighboring  town  there  was  a  captain  of 
soldiers,  and  she  decided  to  go  to  see  him.  Luckily  she  had 
an  uncle  in  the  same  town,  and  it  was  not  long  before  she 
had  an  excuse  to  pay  him  a  visit.  Away  she  went,  in  her 
red  dress  and  wooden  shoes,  her  heart  full  of  hope  that  the 
captain  would  take  her  to  the  king. 

Having  told  her  plans  to  her  uncle,  she  coaxed  him  to 
take  her  to  the  captain.  He  did  so,  and  Joan  had  her 
chance.  She  was  not  at  all  frightened,  for  she  firmly 
believed  she  would  succeed.  Her  story  was  soon  told. 
But  the  captain  merely  thought  her  mad.  He  told  her 
uncle  to  take  her  home  and  box  her  ears. 

Several  times  Joan  tried  to  see  the  captain  again,  but 
failed.  In  the  meantime  the  people  of  the  town  found  out 
what  was  going  on,  and  many  of  them  believed  she  was  in 
the  right.  One  brave  knight  told  her,  that  if  the  captain 
would  not  send  her  to  the  king  he  would  take  her  there 
himself. 

Every  day  the  French  were  being  beaten  by  the  English. 
At  last  the  captain  changed  his  mind  about  Joan.  He 
agreed  to  send  her  to  the  king,  and  with  her  he  sent  her 
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friend  the  knight  and  a  few  others.  Joan  had  her  hair  cut 
short,  dressed  in  men’s  clothes,  with  spurs,  leggings  and  a 
sword,  and  set  off  at  once. 

It  was  winter  and  the  weather  was  frosty.  The  little 
party  had  to  travel  a  long  distance  over  very  bad  roads, 
always  in  danger  of  attack  by  enemy  soldiers.  Sometimes 
they  had  to  sleep  at  night  on  the  cold  ground.  In  eleven 
days’  time  they  reached  the  castle  where  the  king  was 
staying.  News  of  her  coming  had  spread  through  the 
countryside,  and  many  thousands  of  men  were  ready  to 
come  forward  and  help  her. 

At  first  the  king  refused  to  see  her,  but  so  many  people 
now  believed  in  her  that  finally  she  was  permitted  to  come. 
She  was  so  much  in  earnest  that  the  young  prince  almost 
believed  in  her  himself.  Joan  wasted  no  time,  but  asked 
for  an  army  with  which  to  go  to  Orleans.  The  king  took 
quite  a  time  to  decide  the  matter,  first  having  Joan 
questioned  by  various  learned  men,  but  in  the  end  he 
consented. 

Dressed  in  white  armor,  and  riding  a  splendid  horse, 
she  set  out  at  the  head  of  the  army.  So  sure  was  she  of 
being  able  to  save  the  city  that  even  the  laziest  and  most 
cowardly  soldier  became  willing  and  brave.  Fighting  as 
they  had  never  fought  before,  the  French  men-at-arms 
drove  the  English  away,  and  Orleans  was  saved.  More 
battles  followed,  until  finally  the  English  commander  was 
captured. 

Because  of  the  long  war,  the  young  king  had  never  been 
properly  crowned.  So  now  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  as  Joan 
was  called,  took  him  to  a  great  cathedral  and  he  was 
crowned  King  of  France.  Thousands  of  people  were 
present,  and  every  one  felt  that  soon  France  would  be 
saved.  Joan  continued  to  win  victories,  until  a  large  part 
of  the  country  was  free.  It  should  have  been  very  easy 
for  Joan  to  drive  the  English  completely  out,  but  the  king, 
who  was  a  great  coward,  wished  for  peace,  and  would  give 
her  no  more  help.  She  was  defeated,  wounded  and  taken 
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prisoner.  In  spite  of  all  she  had  done  for  him,  the  king 
did  nothing  to  save  her. 

For  a  long  time  she  was  kept  in  a  dark,  filthy  prison. 
Her  enemies  now  accused  her  of  being  a  heretic  (unbeliever) 
and  a  witch.  She  was  tried,  declared  guilty,  and  punished 
by  being  tied  to  a  post  and  burned  alive. 

Yet  Joan  had  not  failed.  Her  splendid  hope  of  making 
France  a  free  nation  was  passed  on  to  thousands  of  her 
countrymen,  and  in  time  the  English  actually  were  driven 
out  of  the  country.  As  for  the  Maid  herself,  goodness  and 
love  of  country  were  so  plainly  to  be  seen  in  her,  that  later 
on  the  Church  honored  Joan,  and  after  a  time  she  was 
made  a  saint,  so  that  now  we  speak  of  her  as  Saint  Joan. 
THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  how  Joan  saw  the  king. 

2.  Explain  how  it  was  that  the  king  let  Joan  lead  his  army. 

3.  Give  reasons  why  the  French  soldiers  fought  so  much  better  after  Joan 

became  their  commander. 

4.  Give  your  opinion  of  the  way  in  which  the  king  treated  Joan  after  she  had 

won  so  many  victories,  and  tell  what  you  would  have  done  for  her  if 
you  had  been  in  his  place. 

5.  THE  MAN  WHO  BEGAN  A  COLONY 

On  the  sandy  shore  of  Devon  in  England  sat  a  little 
boy.  Out  over  the  blue  water  the  sails  of  a  ship  glistened  in 
the  bright  sunshine.  Beside  him  sat  a  huge,  sunburned 
man  with  tattooed  arms  and  great  gold  rings  in  his  ears. 
As  the  big  man  talked  his  white  teeth  shone  between  his 
lips,  and  his  brown  arm  pointed  out  over  the  water. 

“Some  day  you,  too,  will  see  what  I  have  seen,  Master 
Walter,”  he  said.  “For  England  needs  men  to  sail  tall 
ships  over  the  seas  to  the  West,  where  new  lands  lie  waiting 
and  gold  may  be  found  easily.  Your  kinsmen  have  already 
gone  and  you  will  go,  too.  ” 

***** 

It  was  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  new  lands 
to  which  Columbus  showed  the  way  had  been  taken  over 
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by  the  Spaniards,  who  were  getting  rich  on  the  gold  and 
silver  they  found  there.  Englishmen  thought  it  only  fair 
that  they  should  have  some  share  in  the  new  world,  and 
English  ships  dared  to  sail  there  in  spite  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  Fights  were  common,  and  often  whole  shiploads 
of  treasure  were  seized  by  English  sailors. 

Many  a  day  did  young  Walter  Raleigh  listen  to  the 
yarns  of  the  Devon  seamen  as  they  told  of  their  adventures, 
and  often  wished  that  he,  too,  might  sail  away  to  America. 
However,  boys  must  grow  up  and  go  to  school  before  they 
can  do  such  things,  and  many  years  passed  before  his  turn 
came. 

Raleigh  studied  his  lessons  well,  so  well  that  later  on  he 
became  a  writer  of  both  history  and  poetry.  He  was  a  fine 
musician  and  also  a  good  speaker,  but  clever  and  learned 
though  he  was,  always  his  greatest  wish  was  to  sail  across 
the  Atlantic  and  there  try  to  find  new  lands  for  England. 

Raleigh’s  family  was  not  rich,  but  he  had  many  relatives 
who  were  both  rich  and  famous.  In  those  days  gentlemen 
were  not  supposed  to  work;  usually  they  became  officers  in 
the  army.  So  Walter  Raleigh  became  a  soldier,  and  spent 
several  years  in  Ireland.  The  quickest  way  to  become 
rich  and  famous  was  to  win  the  favor  of  the  queen.  One 
day  he  was  sent  from  Ireland  to  England  with  messages  for 
her.  Being  tall  and  handsome,  well-mannered  and  quick¬ 
witted,  he  was  well  received  at  the  court,  and  finally 
became  the  queen’s  favorite.  She  gave  him  many  presents, 
and  made  him  a  knight — Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

There  is  a  story  that  one  day,  when  the  queen  was  out 
walking,  she  came  to  a  muddy  place  in  the  road.  Raleigh 
happened  to  be  near;  quickly  he  took  off  the  elegant,  new 
plush  coat  he  was  wearing,  and  spread  it  so  that  she  could 
walk  over  without  soiling  her  shoes.  Elizabeth  was  greatly 
pleased;  she  rewarded  him  afterward  with  many  fine  suits 
of  clothes,  and  with  lands  and  houses  as  well. 

The  queen’s  favor  made  Raleigh  rich  and  important. 
He  was  able  to  plan  a  voyage  to  America,  but  to  his  great 
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disappointment  found  that  Elizabeth  would  not  let  him  go. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  send  other  men  in  his  ships.  He  sent 
two  skilful  sailors  to  explore  the  east  coast  of  North 
America.  They  had  a  successful  voyage,  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  great  stretch  of  country  which  is  now  part  of  the 
United  States.  Raleigh  named  it  Virginia,  after  the  maiden 
queen. 

New  land  taken  in  this  way  was  called  a  colony.  The 
next  year  Raleigh  sent  out  men  and  women  (colonists)  to 
live  on  the  land  and  farm  it.  However,  they  did  not  remain 
long.  They  quarrelled  with  the  Indians,  and  things  went 
so  badly  that,  when  a  ship  happened  to  call,  they  all  left 
the  colony  and  returned  home.  Raleigh  later  sent  out 
more  colonists,  but  with  no  better  success.  These  ventures 
cost  large  sums  of  money.  Raleigh  could  not  afford  to 
spend  more,  and  so  the  colony  was  given  up. 

Now  this  was  one  of  the  first  colonies  begun  by  English¬ 
men.  In  later  years  other  colonists  went  out  to  it,  and  it 
became  the  first  British  settlement  in  America.  Other 
colonies  were  founded,  until  finally  the  great  British 
Empire  grew  up,  long  after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  died. 

Raleigh  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  man  to  bring 
tobacco  from  America  to  England.  There  is  a  story  that 
one  day,  as  he  was  sitting  in  his  library  reading  a  book  and 
smoking  his  silver  pipe,  a  servant  came  in  with  something 
for  him  to  drink.  The  man  saw  smoke  coming  from  his 
master’s  lips,  and  thinking  he  must  be  on  fire,  he  threw  the 
drink  into  Raleigh’s  face,  at  the  same  time  calling  loudly 
for  help!  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  tobacco  smoking 
became  quite  common,  so  that  people  were  no  longer 
surprised  by  it. 

Raleigh  went  to  sea  several  times  on  short  voyages, 
usually  to  fight  the  Spaniards.  At  last  he  got  permission 
from  the  queen  to  do  what  he  most  wanted — go  on  a  long 
voyage  to  the  new  world.  He  sailed  for  South  America, 
intending  to  look  for  the  rich  gold-mines  about  which  so 
many  tales  were  told.  He  reached  Guiana,  visited  the 
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island  of  Trinidad  and  travelled  many  miles  up  the  great 
Orinoco  River,  but  without  finding  gold.  He  came  home 
to  write  a  famous  book  on  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  this 
wonderful  new  land. 

Then  Queen  Elizabeth  died.  Raleigh  was  proud  and 
overbearing,  so  he  had  many  enemies.  They  turned  the 
new  king,  James  I,  against  him,  and  he  was  put  into 
prison  as  an  enemy.  He  tried  to  buy  his  freedom  by 
promising  to  find  great  quantities  of  gold  in  South  America; 
the  king  let  him  go,  but  the  voyage  was  a  failure.  James, 
very  angry,  ordered  Raleigh  to  be  put  to  death. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Tell  why  English  ships  sailed  to  America  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 

2.  Explain  how  Raleigh  became  the  queen’s  favorite,  and  what  it  meant  to  him. 

3.  Tell  what  a  colony  is,  and  explain  why  Raleigh’s  colony  was  a  failure. 

4.  Relate  the  story  of  Raleigh,  his  tobacco  pipe  and  his  servant. 

5.  On  a  map  of  North  America  find  Virginia. 


6.  THE  MAN  WHO  MADE  A  TRAVELLING 
ENGINE 

Late  one  Saturday  night,  near  a  village  in  the  north  of 
England,  a  young  man  bent  over  a  pile  of  machinery  in 
the  enginehouse  of  a  coal  mine.  His  clothes  were  dirty, 
his  hair  was  tousled  and  his  face  was  streaked  with  oil  and 
rust.  So  interested  was  he  in  his  work  that  he  did  not  hear 
the  door  open. 

“Well,  George,”  came  a  voice,  “what’s  wrong?” 

George  looked  up  quickly,  saw  it  was  a  friend,  and 
smiled. 

“Nothing  at  all,”  he  answered.  “I  am  just  amusing 
myself.  ” 

“What  is  this?”  his  friend  asked,  pointing  to  the  pile  of 
machinery.  “Why,  you  have  the  engine  all  in  pieces.” 

George  nodded.  “Yes,”  he  replied,  “I  take  it  apart 
every  Saturday  night.” 
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“Why  do  you  do  that?”  the  other  inquired.  “  It  can’t 
need  cleaning,  for  you  look  after  it  all  week.” 

“No,”  said  George,  “I  just  want  to  find  out  all  there 
is  to  know  about  it.  ” 

***** 

From  his  boyhood  George  Stephenson  liked  to  handle 
machinery.  His  father  worked  as  fireman  on  a  mine 
engine,  and  a  queer  little  engine  it  was,  for  this  was  over  a 
hundred  years  ago.  It  was  used  to  pump  water  out  of  the 
deep  mines,  so  that  they  might  be  dug  still  deeper.  The 
family  was  poor,  so  poor  that  George  could  not  go  to  school, 
and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  became  helper  to  his  father. 
His  fondness  for  machinery  led  him  to  study  carefully  the 
engine  he  helped  to  tend,  and  in  a  year’s  time  he  became  a 
fireman  himself.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  small  engine. 

He  was  still  unable  to  read,  and  at  eighteen  years  of  age 
he  began  to  attend  a  night  school.  So  eager  was  he  to 
learn  that  he  advanced  very  rapidly.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  he  began  the  practice  of  taking  his  engine  apart 
every  Saturday  night  in  order  to  study  it.  He  was  soon 
able  to  make  one  himself,  and  presently  he  was  employed 
at  one  of  the  large  coal  mines  to  make  and  set  up  engines. 

Now  it  happened  that  at  this  time  the  English  people 
were  beginning  to  make  great  quantities  of  goods  in 
factories.  Huge  loads  of  iron,  coal,  cloth  and  many  other 
things  had  to  be  moved  about  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  they  were  not  being  moved  fast  enough  to  suit  the 
factory  and  mine  owners.  Good  roads  were  being  made, 
but  waggons  drawn  by  horses  are  slow.  Canals  were  built, 
so  that  boats  could  carry  great  loads  easily  from  place  to 
place,  but  every  one  knows  that  canals  cannot  be  built 
where  there  is  no  water  for  them.  Some  other  means  of 
carrying  was  needed  badly. 

The  coal  mine  where  Stephenson  worked  was  nine  miles 
distant  from  a  seaport,  and  the  coal  had  to  be  taken  there 
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and  loaded  into  ships.  Carting  it  in  waggons  was  expen¬ 
sive,  and  the  owners  of  the  mine  were  anxious  to  find  a 
cheaper  way.  Stephenson  set  to  work  to  find  one.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  had  worked  out  a  way  of  making  a 
steam  engine  push  itself  along  by  its  own  power.  If  this 
travelling  engine  were  only  big  enough,  why  could  it  not 
haul  a  whole  string  of  waggons  laden  with  coal?  He 
went  to  the  owners  and  showed  them  his  plans.  They 
gave  him  permission  to  go  on  with  the  work  at  their  expense. 

Stephenson  was  delighted.  Carefully  he  planned  each 
part,  then  skilfully  made  and  put  them  together,  until  at 
last  there  stood  in  his  shop  the  first  “travelling  engine”  or 
locomotive.  He  named  it  “My  Lord.”  Great  was  the 
excitement  on  the  day  of  the  first  trial.  To  the  astonishment 
of  every  one,  the  big  “iron  horse”  quite  easily  pulled  a  load 
of  thirty  tons  up  a  hill.  It  is  true  that  it  travelled  only 
four  miles  an  hour,  no  faster  than  a  man  may  walk,  but 
although  this  first  one  went  slowly,  others  might  go  faster. 

From  this  first  engine  Stephenson  learned  that  a  road 
was  not  suitable  for  it;  some  kind  of  hard,  smooth  rails 
should  be  built  for  the  wheels  to  run  on.  He  also  learned 
that  there  was  a  very  great  difference  in  the  load  such  an 
engine  could  pull  when  on  the  level  and  when  going  up  a  hill, 
hence  the  road  must  be  made  as  level  as  possible. 

A  few  years  later  it  was  planned  to  build  a  rail  way 
between  two  busy  towns.  Rails  were  laid  down  on  a  road, 
so  that  the  horses  could  pull  the  waggons  along  them  more 
quickly  and  easily.  Here  was  Stephenson’s  chance.  He 
persuaded  the  builders  to  use  his  engine  instead  of  horses. 
When  a  trial  took  place,  the  engine  ran  along  the  smooth 
rails  much  faster  than  any  horse  could  go,  indeed  it  worked 
up  a  speed  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  So  pleased  were  the 
builders  that  they  made  Stephenson  engineer  of  this 
railway. 

Then  it  was  decided  to  build  a  railway  between  two 
great  cities,  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  The  builders 
were  not  sure  just  how  the  waggons  were  to  be  pulled 
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along,  so  they  offered  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  prize  for 
the  best  machine.  Stephenson  built  another  engine, 
“The  Rocket,”  and  on  the  trial  day  it  was  easily  the 
winner.  He  was  made  engineer  of  the  new  railway,  and 
soon  he  began  to  build  engines  for  sale.  It  was  over  this 
railway  track  that  the  first  real  train  ran.  It  was  made  up 
of  twenty-one  small  cars  carrying  people,  coal  and  freight. 
To  us  to-day  it  would  appear  very  odd  indeed,  but  to  the 
people  of  those  days  it  was  marvellous. 

There  were  many  objections  made  to  the  new  way  of 
travelling.  Farmers  said  the  smoke  would  kill  their  cows, 
or  at  least  spoil  the  milk.  Others  claimed  that  horses 
would  become  useless.  Nervous  persons  thought  the 
engines  might  burst,  and  they  pointed  out  the  danger  of 
travelling  so  fast.  However  it  was  not  long  before  England 
was  covered  with  railways,  and  now  every  country  in  the 
world  has  them. 

George  Stephenson  lived  many  years  after  this  first 
steam  railway  was  built.  His  fame  as  an  engineer  spread 
rapidly,  and  he  was  even  asked  to  help  build  railways  in 
foreign  countries.  To-day,  as  we  travel  so  quickly  and 
comfortably  by  train,  we  may  remember  the  young  man 
who  took  his  engine  to  pieces  every  Saturday  night  in 
order  to  learn  all  about  it. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  how  George  Stephenson  first  made  a  travelling  engine. 

2.  Compare  that  first  engine  with  one  to-day,  more  especially  as  to  speed  and 

amount  of  load. 

3.  Tell  the  story  of  the  first  real  railway. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  advantages  made  possible  by  railways. 

5.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  railway  engine. 

7.  THE  MAN  WHO  EXPLORED  AFRICA 

In  a  little  village  in  Scotland  there  lived  a  boy  named 
David  Livingstone.  His  parents  were  very  poor,  so  when 
David  was  ten  years  old  he  had  to  go  to  work.  However, 
he  had  been  long  enough  at  school  to  learn  to  read  and 
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write.  His  first  job  was  in  a  factory  where  cotton  cloth 
was  made. 

At  that  time,  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  factory  hands 
worked  long  and  hard.  For  fourteen  hours  each  day 
David  tended  a  machine.  Imagine  going  to  work  at  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  not  stopping,  except  for  lunch, 
until  seven  at  night!  Fancy  having  to  do  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again,  day  after  day! 

Now  David  had  learned  of  the  pleasure  to  be  had  from 
reading  books.  As  he  sat  on  his  bench  he  kept  a  book 
propped  open  before  him.  In  his  books  he  learned  many 
things,  but  he  wished  to  learn  still  more,  so,  after  the  long 
day’s  work  was  over  and  his  supper  eaten,  away  he  hurried 
to  a  night  school.  After  school  was  over  he  hurried  back 
home,  to  read  for  a  little  while  before  falling  asleep. 

As  David  learned  more  and  more  about  the  world  he 
became  anxious  to  see  it  for  himself.  To  do  that  he  had  to 
secure  a  better  education,  so  he  worked  at  his  studies 
harder  than  ever.  After  a  time  he  was  ready  to  enter 
Glasgow  University.  The  only  way  he  managed  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  studies  there  was  by  working  half  the  year  at  the 
factory,  earning  enough  money  to  keep  him  the  rest  of  the 
year.  He  had  decided  to  become  a  doctor  and  a  missionary. 

When  he  was  attending  college,  he  joined  the  staff  of 
a  missionary  society  in  London,  and  not  long  afterward  he 
finished  his  studies  as  a  doctor.  He  had  hoped  to  go  to 
China,  but  was  sent  to  Africa  instead. 

At  that  time  Africa  was  called  the  Dark  Continent, 
because  so  little  was  known  about  it.  There  were  Euro¬ 
peans  at  various  places  on  the  coast,  and  the  mouths  of 
three  great  rivers,  the  Nile,  the  Congo  and  the  Zambesi, 
were  known  to  traders.  But  no  one  knew  where  these 
rivers  began ;  no  one  but  the  black  natives  had  travelled  the 
great  plains  and  forests  and  deserts  of  the  interior. 

Livingstone  first  went  along  the  coast  to  the  part  of  the 
continent  farthest  south,  and  for  two  years  travelled 
inland  through  the  country.  He  worked  slowly  northward 
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looking  for  a  suitable  place  to  build  a  mission  station. 
Again  and  again  his  little  party  were  in  danger  of  their 
lives  from  wild  beasts  or  unfriendly  natives.  Everywhere 
were  the  deadly  tsetse  flies,  whose  bite  gives  sleeping 
sickness.  Finally  he  found  a  place,  but  not  long  after 
settling  there  he  was  attacked  by  a  lion,  which  crushed  his 
left  arm  in  its  jaws  before  his  helpers  could  kill  it. 

Livingstone  wished  to  make  Christians  of  the  black 
people  of  Africa,  and  he  came  to  believe  that  the  best  way 
to  do  it  was  to  travel  into  new  parts  of  the  country,  where 
Christian  missionaries  had  never  been  before,  and  there 
set  up  mission  stations  in  charge  of  native  Christians. 
This  meant  that  he  travelled  long  distances,  often  through 
country  where  a  white  man  had  never  before  been  seen. 

Everywhere  he  went  he  found  men,  women  and  children 
being  bought  and  sold  as  slaves  to  Arab  traders  who  used 
them  to  carry  out  the  loads  of  ivory  tusks  which  they  got 
from  hunting  elephants.  These  slaves  were  treated  very 
cruelly,  and  many  of  them  died.  Often  the  traders  would 
attack  a  village  and  carry  off  as  many  of  the  people  as  they 
could  catch.  All  during  his  life  Livingstone  fought  the 
slave  traders,  and  tried  to  make  people  in  Europe  see  that 
such  a  horrible  business  must  be  stopped.  Later  on  it  was 
stopped,  very  largely  because  of  his  work. 

Livingstone  had  many  adventures  and  saw  many 
strange  and  beautiful  things.  He  was  the  first  European 
to  see  the  mightiest  falls  in  the  world — the  Victoria  Falls 
on  the  Zambesi.  He  discovered  large  lakes  in  that  part  of 
the  country  where  the  Nile  River  begins.  The  information 
he  thus  gained  was  of  great  value  later  on  in  opening  up 
the  country  to  trade. 

In  later  years  Livingstone  became  a  government 
official,  in  command  of  an  expedition  to  explore  central 
and  eastern  Africa.  Altogether  he  was  some  thirty 
years  in  Africa.  He  covered  one-third  of  the  continent, 
from  the  Cape  to  near  the  equator,  and  from  the  west  coast 
right  across  to  the  east.  He  did  not  hurry,  but  carefully 
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studied  what  he  saw,  and  put  down  an  account  of  it. 
Hence  the  books  he  wrote  about  his  travels  are  extremely 
interesting.  He  noticed  the  ways  of  the  black  people, 
ate  their  food,  lived  in  their  huts.  He  was  always  kind  and 
gentle  with  them,  and  so  they  learned  to  respect  and  trust 
him.  Even  the  Arabs  called  him  “the  very  great  doctor.  ” 
Many  times  Livingstone  became  sick  with  the  fever 
which  is  so  common  in  hot  countries,  but  he  was  a  strong 
man  and  got  well  again.  On  his  last  trip,  however,  during 
a  specially  long  and  difficult  journey,  he  lost  his  medicine 
chest.  He  became  very  sick,  and  being  without  medicine, 
could  not  cure  himself.  His  men  had  to  carry  him  through 
long  miles  of  thick  jungle.  Then  one  morning  they  came 
into  his  hut  to  find  “the  great  master”  dead.  They 
buried  his  heart  under  a  great  tree,  then  wrapped  up  his 
body  and  carried  it,  through  forest  and  jungle,  all  the  way 
to  Zanzibar,  where  it  was  taken  on  a  ship  to  England  and 
there  buried  with  every  honor  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

To-day  some  of  the  journeys  which  took  Livingstone 
months  of  the  hardest  kind  of  travel  may  be  covered  in  a 
day  by  aeroplane.  But  it  is  to  the  little  boy  who  studied  a 
book  while  he  worked  in  the  factory  that  we  owe  our  first 
real  knowledge  of  what  Africa  is  like. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Compare  the  hours  young  David  Livingstone  worked  in  the  factory  with 

the  number  of  hours  you  work,  including  your  time  at  school. 

2.  Compare  the  way  in  which  he  got  his  education  with  the  way  in  which 

you  receive  yours. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  work  done  by  Livingstone  in  Africa. 

4.  Explain  how  being  a  doctor  would  help  him  in  his  work. 

5.  Look  up  a  map  of  Africa  and  find  Zanzibar. 

6  Read  about  Livingstone  in  some  other  book. 

8.  THE  MAN  WHO  MADE  SCOTLAND  FREE 

Six  hundred  years  ago  Scotland  was  in  great  distress. 
The  king  had  died,  and  the  great  lords  quarrelled  fiercely 
over  who  should  rule  the  country.  Edward,  the  king  of 
England,  cleverly  made  use  of  their  quarrels  to  become 
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master  of  them  all ;  he  then  claimed  to  be  himself  the  king  of 
Scotland.  One  brave  knight,  Sir  William  Wallace,  fought 
hard  against  him,  but  the  great  lords  were  jealous  of  Wallace 
and  would  give  no  help.  At  last  he  was  defeated  and  killed. 
The  English  soldiers  overran  the  whole  country.  They 
treated  the  Scots  with  great  contempt,  took  from  them 
whatever  they  wished,  and  beat  or  killed  any  who  resisted. 

Now  there  was  in  Scotland  a  remarkably  brave  and 
strong  man  called  Robert  the  Bruce.  His  father  was  a 
powerful  lord,  who  had  surrendered  to  Edward  very  unwill¬ 
ingly,  and  only  because  he  feared  to  lose  his  lands.  For  a 
time  young  Robert  had  helped  Wallace,  but  when  he  saw  the 
English  were  too  strong  he  changed  sides.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  he  saw  how  base  such  conduct  was.  So 
he  left  the  English  army,  and  remained  watching  for  a 
chance  to  make  Scotland  free  again. 

At  last  he  thought  his  chance  had  come.  He  called  his 
followers  together,  and  asked  help  of  all  who  wished  to 
drive  out  the  English.  Then  he  was  crowned  King  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Of  course  Edward  was  very  angry,  and  though  he  was 
old  and  sickly,  he  marched  against  Bruce  with  a  strong 
army.  The  new  king  was  completely  defeated.  His  horse 
was  killed  under  him,  and  for  a  short  time  he  was  a  prisoner, 
but  managed  to  escape. 

With  a  few  faithful  followers  he  fled  to  the  Highlands, 
where  he  was  chased  from  one  place  to  another,  suffering 
many  hardships.  To  make  matters  worse,  some  of  the 
Scots  were  still  friendly  to  the  English,  and  instead  of 
helping  Bruce  they  fought  him.  The  only  castle  he  still 
owned  was  taken  by  the  English;  his  young  brother  was 
killed,  and  his  wife  taken  prisoner. 

There  is  a  story  that,  about  this  time,  Bruce  was 
lying  on  his  bed  in  the  wretched  hut  where  he  was  hiding, 
wondering  whether  or  not  to  continue  the  fight,  when, 
glancing  at  the  roof,  he  saw  a  spider  trying  to  climb  from 
one  rafter  to  another.  Six  times  it  made  the  attempt,  but 
failed  each  time.  It  came  into  Bruce’s  mind  that  he  him- 
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self  had  fought  six  battles  against  the  English,  and  had 
been  beaten  every  time. 

“If  the  spider  makes  another  trial  and  is  successful," 
he  thought,  “I  shall  venture  a  seventh  time  to  win 
Scotland." 

The  spider  made  another  attempt,  and  this  time 
succeeded.  Bruce  resolved  to  try  again,  and  it  so  happened 
that  he,  too,  was  successful  from  that  time  on.  So  well 
known  is  this  story,  that  there  are  still  persons  of  the  name 
of  Bruce  who  will  never  on  any  account  kill  a  spider. 

The  death  of  Edward  now  made  it  much  easier  for  Bruce 
to  succeed,  for  the  next  English  king  was  a  weakling.  He 
did  not  fight  hard  against  the  Scots,  and  seeing  this,  many 
of  the  Scottish  lords  joined  Bruce,  and  began  to  take  back 
the  castles  which  had  been  seized  by  the  English.  The 
most  famous  of  these  lords  was  the  Good  Lord  James  of 
Douglas,  who  was  known  as  the  Black  Douglas.  His  own 
castle,  which  was  very  strong,  had  been  filled  with  English 
soldiers.  Twice  Douglas  captured  it  by  a  trick,  each  time 
leaving  it  empty  and  hiding  again  in  the  hills,  for  he  had 
only  a  small  number  of  men  with  him.  Then  he  took  it  a 
third  time  and  kept  it,  for  his  army  was  steadily  growing 
stronger.  Edinburgh  Castle  also  was  taken  by  a  daring 
trick,  and  in  this  way  the  country  was  slowly  recovered 
from  the  English.  At  last  they  held  scarcely  any  place  of 
importance,  and  the  English  king  began  to  gather  a  great 
army  with  which  to  attack  Robert  Bruce. 

Bruce  knew  that  the  English,  being  rich  and  numerous, 
could  raise  a  larger  and  better  armed  army  than  his  own. 
The  English  bowmen  were  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the 
English  horsemen  were  better  armed  and  rode  better  horses 
than  the  Scots.  So  he  had  to  use  his  wits  to  win.  He 
chose  a  place  where  his  own  army  would  be  on  dry  ground, 
while  the  English  would  have  to  pass  through  bogs  and 
swamps,  where  horses  could  not  run  fast.  He  also  dug  pits 
in  front  of  his  army,  filled  them  with  brushwood  and  laid 
the  turf  back  on  top,  so  that  it  appeared  to  be  an  open  field. 
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To  one  side  of  his  army  was  a  rocky  burn  (creek)  called 
Bannockburn,  where  the  ground  was  very  rough. 

The  English  army  drew  near,  and  it  was  so  large  and 
strong  that  the  Scots  had  good  reason  to  be  afraid.  When 
the  famous  English  archers  began  to  shoot  their  arrows, 
Bruce  sent  a  strong  body  of  horsemen  against  them,  and  as 
the  archers  were  on  foot,  they  were  easily  scattered.  Then 
when  the  English  horsemen  came  at  the  Scots,  they  fell 
into  the  pits,  and  as  in  those  days  men  wore  heavy  iron 
armor  for  protection,  they  could  not  easily  rise  again. 
In  the  end  the  English  army  was  badly  defeated.  The 
English  king  galloped  away  as  fast  as  he  could,  and 
escaped  only  by  reaching  the  coast  and  sailing  back  to 
England  in  a  small  ship,  having  lost  his  fine  army  and  many 
of  his  greatest  lords.  Never  before  or  afterward  did  the 
English  lose  so  dreadful  a  battle  as  this  one  of  Bannockburn. 

The  English  were  now  no  longer  able  to  send  armies 
into  Scotland,  or  claim  to  rule  it,  and  a  peace  was  made  on 
terms  very  favorable  to  the  Scots.  Thus  did  Robert  Bruce 
raise  the  Scottish  nation  to  a  free,  strong  state,  and  himself 
to  be  its  king. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  England  and  Scotland.  On  it  mark  Edinburgh  and 

London. 

2.  Explain  how  it  was  that  the  English  and  Scots  went  to  war. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  how  Robert  Bruce  freed  Scotland. 

4.  Tell  the  story  of  Bruce  and  the  spider. 

5.  Describe  the  trick  by  which  Bruce  won  the  battle  of  Bannockburn. 


9.  THE  MAN  WHO  FREED  THE  SLAVES 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago  a  rather  shiftless  carpenter 
named  Thomas  Lincoln  built  a  raft,  and  on  it  crossed  the 
Ohio  River,  with  his  family  and  his  box  of  tools,  to  settle  in 
the  state  of  Indiana,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
For  a  year  the  family  lived  in  a  shed  made  of  poles,  one 
side  being  closed  in  only  by  skins,  until  a  log  cabin  was 
built.  The  cabin  was  small;  it  had  only  one  room,  and  no 
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floor  or  windows.  After  a  time  a  floor  was  made  of  logs, 
split  in  halves  and  laid  with  the  round  side  down. 

One  of  the  passengers  on  that  raft  was  a  very  small 
boy.  He  was  named  Abraham,  after  his  grandfather  who 
had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  years  before.  The  boy 
grew  up  in  the  rough  surroundings  of  a  backwoods  settle¬ 
ment,  where  schools  were  few  and  the  teachers  themselves 
knew  very  little.  It  was  really  his  mother  who  taught  him 
to  read,  for  although  he  attended  several  schools  it  was 
only  for  a  very  short  time  in  each.  Altogether  he  had  less 
than  a  full  year’s  training  in  them.  He  was  taught  to  read 
and  write  and  do  a  little  arithmetic.  Anything  else  in  the 
way  of  an  education  he  had  to  get  for  himself. 

Abraham  grew  very  tall.  At  twenty-one  years  of  age 
he  was  six  feet  four;  his  trousers  were  too  short,  and  his 
shinbones  showed  between  them  and  the  tops  of  his  socks. 
He  was  very  strong,  and  began  to  be  known  as  a  wrestler, 
runner  and  lifter  of  great  weights.  Five  or  six  books  he 
knew  well,  the  only  books  he  happened  to  find.  Among 
them  were  the  Bible  and  Robinson  Crusoe.  One  evening  he 
walked  six  miles  to  borrow  a  grammar  and  was  delighted 
to  be  able  to  get  it. 

The  family  moved  into  the  state  of  Illinois.  After 
helping  to  clear  a  piece  of  land  for  his  father,  fenced  with 
rails  split  out  of  logs,  Abraham  set  up  for  himself.  He 
worked  in  a  country  store,  where  he  became  known  as  the 
best  story-teller  in  the  district.  He  helped  the  store-keeper 
to  build  a  flatboat  and  float  it  down  stream  to  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.  For  a  time  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a 
small  store  in  a  neighboring  district,  and  here  he  used  his 
spare  time  in  studying  law,  with  the  idea  of  going  into 
politics.  Then  his  employer  failed  and  so  he  lost  his  job. 
With  a  friend  he  bought  a  small  store,  but  he  was  not  a  good 
business  man  and  soon  failed.  After  that  he  became  village 
postmaster,  but  the  pay  was  very  small  and  he  had  to  find 
another  job. 

About  this  time  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature 
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(parliament),  where  he  became  well  known  as  a  speaker. 
A  few  years  later  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress, 
which  is  the  central  parliament  of  the  United  States. 
Before  this  happened  he  had,  by  hard  study  at  home,  fitted 
himself  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  he  now  became  one  of  the 
best  lawyers  in  the  country.  He  was  famous  for  charging 
only  small  fees,  and  for  refusing  to  work  on  cases  which  he 
did  not  think  just.  At  all  times  Lincoln  was  honest  and 
fair  in  his  dealings. 

It  was  after  he  became  a  member  of  Congress  that  he 
first  began  to  work  for  the  freeing  of  the  slaves.  Many 
years  before,  negro  slaves  had  been  brought  from  Africa  to 
work  on  the  cotton  and  sugar  plantations  of  the  southern 
States.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  men,  women  and  little  children 
being  bought  and  sold  by  other  men,  who  could  do  with 
them  almost  anything  they  pleased.  Many  persons  had 
begun  to  feel  strongly  that  slavery  should  be  ended  at  once. 
Many  others,  however,  especially  those  who  owned  slaves 
and  depended  on  them  for  their  work,  were  just  as  strongly 
in  favor  of  slavery,  and  there  were  long  and  bitter  disputes 
over  it.  Lincoln  said  that  the  only  question  to  be  decided 
was  whether  slavery  was  right  or  wrong.  If  wrong,  then  it 
should  be  ended.  About  this  time  a  famous  book  appeared, 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  It  made  people  sorry  for  the  slaves, 
for  it  showed  how  cruelly  they  were  treated. 

Before  very  long  Lincoln  became  a  leader  in  politics, 
and  his  speeches  made  him  famous.  Finally  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States.  When  this  took 
place  the  southern  States  remembered  what  he  had  said 
about  slavery,  and  they  feared  that  the  government  would 
now  set  the  slaves  free.  Rather  than  agree  to  this,  they 
decided  to  separate  from  the  United  States  and  have  a 
government  of  their  own.  The  rest  of  the  country  claimed 
they  had  no  right  to  do  this,  and  the  government  sent 
armies  to  prevent  it.  The  South  also  raised  armies,  and 
soon  there  was  war.  Then  Lincoln  sent  out  word  that  the 
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slaves  were  to  be  freed,  and  Congress  passed  a  law  which 
did  free  them. 

The  Civil  War,  as  it  is  called,  was  long  and  terrible. 
Many  battles  were  fought  and  thousands  of  people  were 
killed.  At  last  the  South  was  defeated,  and  once  more 
became  part  of  the  United  States.  Slavery  was  ended 
for  ever,  and  now  no  one  would  dream  of  allowing  it  again. 

It  was  mainly  because  of  the  wisdom  and  patience  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  the  slaves  were  set  free  and  the 
country  remained  united.  To-day  his  memory  Is  honored, 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  throughout  the  whole 
world. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Compare  the  home  young  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  in,  and  his  schooling, 

with  your  own. 

2.  Name  five  or  six  books  that  you  know  well. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  things  Lincoln  worked  at  up  to  the  time  he  became 

a  member  of  Congress. 

4.  Tell  how  Lincoln  ended  slavery. 

5.  Read  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

10.  THE  RAILWAY  BUILDER 

About  one  hundred  years  ago,  on  a  certain  street  in  the 
town  of  Lachine,  near  Montreal,  there  was  a  well-known 
door  over  which  was  painted  in  large  letters  The  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  Through  this  door  one  day  entered  a 
Scottish  lad  of  eighteen. 

“  I  wish  to  see  the  Governor,”  he  told  the  clerk  who 
came  forward  to  speak  to  him.  “And  here  is  a  letter,” 
he  added,  laying  it  upon  the  counter. 

The  clerk  disappeared  into  an  inner  room,  and  the 
young  man  sat  down  to  wait.  He  waited  a  long  time,  for 
the  Governor  was  a  very  important  person.  Finally  he 
was  taken  into  the  great  man’s  room,  almost  too  excited 
to  speak,  for  this  meeting  was  to  decide  his  future.  An 
uncle,  who  had  served  in  the  great  north-west  country  for 
many  years,  had  given  him  the  letter;  with  that  and  a  few 
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dollars  in  money  he  had  left  his  village  home  across  the  sea 
to  find  work  with  the  Company. 

The  Governor  told  the  young  man  many  things  about 
the  greatness  of  the  Company,  of  which  he  was  the  local 
chief,  and  ended  by  giving  him  a  job  as  clerk  at  $100  a 
year.  Then  he  sent  him  away  to  begin  work  at  once. 

“Mr.  Mactavish,”  he  said  to  his  secretary,  “take  Mr. 
Donald  Smith  to  the  fur  room,  and  show  him  how  to  count 
skins.  ” 

For  three  years  young  Smith  counted  skins  and  did 
other  work  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  the  largest 
fur- trading  company  in  the  world.  Then  he  was  sent  to 
take  charge  of  a  fur-trading  station  in  the  far  eastern  part 
of  Quebec. 

It  was  a  lonely  life,  miles  away  from  other  English- 
speaking  people,  meeting  only  Indian  and  half-breed 
hunters  and  trappers,  with  an  occasional  visit  to  some 
distant  post.  He  read  many  books  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  trying  in  this  way  to  make  up  for  his  lack  of 
schooling.  Then  one  winter,  six  years  after  leaving 
Montreal,  he  was  attacked  by  snow-blindness,  caused  by 
the  bright  glare  of  the  sun  on  the  white  snow.  Fearing 
that  he  might  lose  his  sight,  he  made  the  long  journey  back 
to  Montreal  to  see  a  doctor. 

The  Governor  now  sent  him  to  a  new  post,  still  further 
east  and  north,  in  Labrador.  Most  of  the  journey  had  to  be 
made  on  foot,  and  it  was  the  middle  of  winter.  Smith  had 
two  Indian  guides,  but  they  got  lost  in  a  wild  snowstorm. 
His  feet  were  frostbitten,  and  the  food  ran  out.  One 
Indian  died,  but  the  other  two  men  finally  reached  a 
settlement.  When  Smith  recovered  from  this  terrible 
journey  he  went  on  to  his  new  station. 

For  twenty  years  Donald  Smith  remained  in  Labrador. 
He  was  made  chief  trader,  and  later  on  was  promoted  to 
be  chief  factor,  in  charge  of  all  the  posts  in  his  district. 
He  became  a  sort  of  father  to  the  Indians  and  Eskimo  there. 
He  showed  them  how  to  grow  grain  and  vegetables;  he 
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brought  in  cows  and  made  butter,  and  poultry,  which  gave 
him  plenty  of  fresh  eggs. 

At  last  he  received  word  to  return  to  Montreal.  There 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  head  office.  During  the 
years  in  Labrador  he  had  saved  one-half  his  earnings,  so 
he  now  had  quite  a  sum  in  the  bank.  He  was  very  lucky 
to  find  in  Montreal  a  cousin,  George  Stephen,  who  was 
rich  and  important.  With  his  help  Smith  turned  his 
savings  into  a  fortune. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  trading  posts  all 
through  Western  Canada.  In  the  area  which  is  now 
Manitoba,  the  people  who  were  partly  of  Indian  blood  had 
a  quarrel  with  the  Canadian  government,  and  Smith 
was  chosen  to  go  out  and  settle  matters.  With  the  help  of 
some  friendly  settlers,  he  succeeded.  While  in  the  West 
he  looked  after  the  business  of  the  Company,  and  when 
the  Province  of  Manitoba  was  formed  he  represented  it  in 
parliament.  Then  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  all  the 
Company’s  fur  trading  in  the  North  West. 

The  distances  in  western  Canada,  as  every  one  knows, 
are  very  great.  In  those  days  there  was  no  easy  means  of 
travel  except  by  water.  So  Donald  Smith  helped  his  cousin, 
George  Stephen,  to  build  a  railway,  joining  Manitoba  with 
the  United  States  to  the  south,  and  perhaps  began  to  dream 
of  a  great  railway  which  would  stretch  across  Canada  from 
coast  to  coast. 

It  happened  that,  when  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  became  part  of  Canada,  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  promised  to  build  a  railway  which  would  join  this 
Province  to  the  East.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  delay  in  finding  the  right  men  to  build  it.  Finally 
George  Stephen,  Donald  Smith  and  some  others  were  chosen 
by  the  government,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was 
built  across  the  prairies  and  mountains  to  the  sea.  Five 
years  it  took  to  build,  and  it  was  a  proud  day  when  Smith 
drove  the  last  spike  in  the  last  rail  joining  eastern  and 
western  Canada.  Not  long  after  the  railway  was  finished 
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many  settlers  began  to  come  in,  and  after  a  time  the 
Provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  were  formed. 

A  few  years  later  Donald  Smith  was  sent  to  London  by 
the  Canadian  government  to  represent  Canada,  and  while 
there  the  king  made  him  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount 
Royal.  He  used  his  great  wealth  in  many  good  ways,  in 
building  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  in  Montreal,  and  in 
helping  the  universities. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  boy  who  began  work  in  Canada 
counting  skins. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Tell  how  Donald  Smith  first  came  to  Canada. 

2.  On  a  map  of  Canada  find  Quebec  and  Labrador.  Tell  about  Smith’s  life 

in  Labrador. 

3.  Tell  how  he  became  rich. 

4.  Tell  the  story  of  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

5.  On  a  map  of  Canada  trace  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  from  the 

Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Measure  the  distance  in  miles. 


PART  TWO  :  GRADE  V 


THE  DISCOVERY 
AND  EXPLORATION  OF  CANADA 

A.  EXPLORERS  OF  THE  EAST 

1.  LEIF  THE  LUCKY 

Eric  the  Red  lived  in  Iceland.  He  was  quick  and 
strong,  a  skilful  sailor  and  a  good  farmer.  He  was  hot- 
tempered,  too,  and  in  a  quarrel  he  killed  a  man.  For 
punishment  he  was  banished  out  of  the  country. 

Many  years  before  this  happened,  one  of  the  Viking,^ 
ships  had  been  driven  by  a  storm  far  to  the  west,  and  there 
had  reached  an  unknown  land.  The  tale  of  this  adventure 
had  long  been  told  around  the  firesides  at  night,  and  Eric 
knew  it  well. 

“I  shall  sail  to  the  west,”  he  decided.  “Who  knows 
but  that  I  may  find  this  new  land?” 

So  he  sailed  away  over  the  western  sea,  until  at  last  he 
came  to  a  rocky  coast  where  great  blue  and  white  glaciers 
came  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Eric  soon  found  that 
no  one  owned  this  land,  and  he  decided  to  settle  there. 
But  first  he  sailed  back  to  Iceland  to  spread  the  good  news 
and  persuade  his  friends  to  join  him.  He  called  the  new 
land  Greenland. 

“There  is  nothing  like  a  fair  name  to  bring  settlers,” 
he  said. 

Many  settlers  went  with  him,  and  Eric  became  a  great 
man  in  Greenland.  Other  settlers  joined  them  from  time 
to  time.  One  lost  his  way  in  a  thick  fog,  and  sailed  too 
far  south,  missing  Greenland  and  coming  to  a  different  sort 
of  land  altogether.  The  sailors  did  not  go  on  shore;  they 
hurried  back  to  Greenland,  with  nothing  to  say  of  the  new 
land  except  that  it  had  many  trees. 


36  EXPLORERS  OF  THE  EAST 

Eric  was  now  growing  old,  but  his  son,  Leif,  would  soon 
take  his  place.  Every  year  he  went  on  voyages  in  his 
father’s  ship,  becoming  bolder  and  more  skilful  as  he  grew 
taller  and  stronger.  Always  he  kept  in  mind  the  mysterious 
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land  of  trees,  and  determined  some  day  to  go  there.  At 
last  he  was  able  to  buy  a  boat  of  his  own,  a  long,  black  ship 
with  a  golden  dragon  at  the  prow  and  a  brightly  colored  sail. 

It  soon  became  known  that  Leif  Ericsson  was  setting  out 
to  find  the  land  of  woods..  Thirty-five  of  the  boldest  sailors 
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in  Greenland  joined  him,  and  away  the  dragon  ship  sailed, 
to  the  west  and  south.  First  they  came  to  a  land  of  flat 
rock,  with  great  ice-mountains  in  the  distance.  Probably 
this  was  the  country  now  called  Labrador.  On  they  went, 
still  farther  south,  till  they  came  to  another  coast,  with 
white  sand  on  the  shore  and  thick  woods  beyond.  They 
called  it  Markland,  which  means  the  land  of  woods.  It  is 
thought  that  this  was  Newfoundland. 

Once  more  they  set  sail,  and  this  time  found  an  island. 
While  they  were  wandering  over  it  they  saw  the  mainland, 
not  many  miles  distant,  so  they  quickly  crossed  over  and 
found  a  river.  Up  the  river  was  a  lake,  surrounded  by 
beautiful  woods  and  hills. 

“We  will  pass  the  winter  here,”  said  Leif. 

So  they  built  log  huts,  caught  salmon  out  of  the  river, 
and  lived  very  comfortably,  for  there  was  little  frost  in 
winter  and  the  grass  stayed  green  all  the  time.  There  is  a 
story  that  one  day,  when  they  were  exploring  the  country, 
they  came  across  vines  with  clusters  of  purple  fruit.  Now 
one  of  Leif’s  men  had  come  from  Germany. 

“They  are  grapes,”  he  declared,  “and  very  good  to  eat.” 

The  Vikings  ate  the  new  fruit  and  found  it  delicious. 
So  they  called  the  country  Vineland  the  Good.  The  next 
year  they  sailed  back  to  Greenland  with  a  cargo  of  timber. 
Leif  gained  such  riches  and  fame  by  this  voyage  that  men 
called  him  Leif  the  Lucky. 

Leif  had  a  brother  named  Thorwald,  who  thought  that 
he,  too,  would  like  to  visit  Vineland.  Leif  gave  him  a  ship, 
and  he  soon  found  the  river  and  the  lake  where  the  others 
had  camped.  The  next  year  he  made  a  second  voyage, 
and  this  time  found  men  living  in  the  new  land.  “They 
were  swarthy  men  and  ill-looking,”  one  of  the  old  Viking 
stories  tell  us,  “and  the  hair  of  their  heads  was  ugly.  They 
had  large  eyes  and  broad  cheeks.”  Fearing  that  they  were 
enemies,  the  Vikings  fought  them,  and  Thorwald  himself 
was  killed.  The  rest  returned  home. 

The  next  year  a  younger  brother  set  out  to  find 
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Thorwald’s  grave,  but  he  never  returned,  and  for  ten  years 
no  one  made  the  voyage  to  Vineland.  Then  a  man  from 
Norway  who  had  come  to  live  in  Greenland  set  sail  with 
several  others.  They  took  their  wives  and  plenty  of  food 
along,  intending  to  settle  down  in  the  new  land.  They 
reached  Vineland,  and  chose  a  beautiful  stretch  of  country 
for  their  homes.  Soon  they  were  busy  building  houses. 
At  first  the  natives  were  friendly,  and  all  went  well.  But 
in  the  end  the  Vikings  quarrelled  and  fought  with  them, 
and  being  no  longer  safe,  the  expedition  sailed  back  home. 

No  more  did  the  dragon  ships  sail  to  Vineland,  but  the 
stories  of  Leif  and  the  others  were  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  for  many  generations.  Not  for  another  four  hundred 
years  was  Vineland  again  found,  this  time  to  be  renamed 
America. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Tell  in  your  own  words  how  America  was  first  discovered. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  places  named  in  this  story.  Look  up  each  of  them 

on  a  map. 

3.  Make  a  sketch  map  to  show  how  Eric  found  Greenland,  and  how  Leif  found 

Vineland. 

4.  Explain  why  the  Viking  settlements  in  America  did  not  last. 

5.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  Viking  ship.  Try  to  make  one  of  cardboard. 

2.  THE  MAN  WHO  FOUND  MANY  FISH 

One  day  there  came  to  the  port  of  Bristol,  in  England, 
the  news  that  an  Italian  sailor,  named  Christopher 
Columbus,  had  sailed  west  and  found  islands  on  the  coast 
of  Asia.  No  one  guessed  that  he  had  really  found  a  new 
continent,  the  Vineland  about  which  tales  were  still  told 
in  Iceland,  but  the  Bristol  merchants  were  pleased  just 
the  same,  thinking  it  would  mean  more  trade  for  them. 

In  Bristol  at  that  time  was  a  famous  Italian  sailor  named 
John  Cabot.  Like  Columbus,  he  was  born  in  Genoa, 
and  became  a  skilled  seaman  and  trader.  Many  a  ship  he 
sailed  to  the  port  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  where  his  cargoes 
of  spices,  silks  and  perfumes  were  made  up. 


SKETCH  MAP  OF  EASTERN  CANADA 
For  use  of  students  in  tracing  routes  of  explorers. 
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“Where  do  these  things  come  from?”  he  asked  the 
traders. 

“From  the  great  city  of  Mecca,”  they  replied,  pointing 
to  the  east. 

After  a  time  he  was  able  to  go  to  Mecca,  which  was  then 
the  greatest  market  in  the  world  for  the  exchange  of  the 
goods  of  East  and  West.  He  saw  the  long  caravans  of 
heavily-laden  camels  winding  over  the  plains  from  the 
east.  Often  he  spoke  to  the  drivers. 

“Where  do  these  things  come  from?”  he  would  ask, 
pointing  to  the  bundles  of  goods. 

The  drivers  could  tell  him  very  little,  except  that  the 
caravans  travelled  down  from  somewhere  in  the  north-east 
of  Asia.  Knowing  that  the  earth  was  round,  he  came  to 
the  same  opinion  as  Columbus,  that  it  would  be  shorter 
and  quicker  to  bring  these  goods  by  ship  across  the  western 
ocean,  instead  of  carrying  them  hundreds  of  weary  miles 
on  camel-back  across  the  wind-swept  plains.  First,  how¬ 
ever,  a  way  across  the  ocean  must  be  found.  Full  of  this 
idea,  he  decided  to  move  to  one  of  the  western  countries. 

He  moved  his  family  to  England,  and  finally  settled 
in  Bristol.  Now  the  merchants  of  Bristol  had  long  traded 
with  Iceland,  and  had  heard  the  stories  about  Leif  the 
Lucky.  They  listened  to  Cabot’s  plans,  and  at  various 
times  small  ships  were  sent  out  to  the  west  in  search  of 
Vineland,  which  he  thought  would  make  a  fine  stopping- 
place  for  ships  on  the  new  way  to  Asia.  Bristol  ships, 
however,  were  unable  to  find  such  a  land.  Just  then  came 
the  news  about  Columbus.  It  proved  to  Cabot  that  he 
was  on  the  right  track,  and  he  determined  to  make  the 
voyage  himself. 

It  happened  that  the  king  of  England,  Henry  VII,  came 
to  visit  Bristol.  Cabot’s  friends  arranged  that  he  should 
see  the  king  and  ask  him  for  help.  Henry  knew  that 
Columbus  had  found  a  new  and  rich  country  for  Spain,  so 
he  was  quite  willing  to  let  this  wise  and  experienced  sailor 
find  one  for  England.  He  gave  him  permission  “to  seek 
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out,  discover  and  find”  any  lands  not  then  known  to 
Christians.  He  put  it  in  this  way  so  that  there  would  be 
no  danger  of  Cabot  taking  lands  for  England  which 
Columbus  had  claimed  for  Spain.  Cabot  was  to  be  the 
only  person  allowed  to  trade  in  the  lands  he  found. 

A  year  later  he  set  sail  in  a  small  ship,  with  eighteen  men 
for  a  crew.  After  sailing  for  seven  weeks  they  came  to 
land.  It  seemed  deserted,  but  one  of  the  sailors  found  some 
needles  used  for  making  nets,  and  another  found  some  cuts 
in  the  trunks  of  trees.  Cabot  had  reached  America  at  a 
part  called  to-day  Cane  Breton,  but  he  thought  it  was 
the  north-east  part  of  Asia.  The  king’s  flag  was  set  up 
and  the  land  was  claimed  for  England. 

After  taking  on  board  a  good  supply  of  wood  and  water, 
they  started  homeward.  Sailing  north,  they  came  to  a 
great  island,  and  as  the  sailors  leaned  over  the  sides  to  see 
how  deep  the  water  was,  they  were  astonished  to  see 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  large  fish  swimming  about. 
Putting  a  stone  in  a  basket,  they  lowered  it  into  the  water 
and  then  hauled  it  up  full  of  fish.  For  several  hours  they 
amused  themselves  catching  fish  in  this  way.  To-day  this 
island  is  known  as  Newfoundland,  and  the  fish,  as  you  might 
easily  guess,  were  codfish.  These  sailors  were  fishermen 
as  well,  and  knew  the  value  of  so  good  a  fishing-ground. 
It  was  through  the  tales  carried  home  by  these  early 
explorers  that  the  great  cod  fisheries  of  America  were 
afterward  opened. 

When  he  arrived  home,  Cabot  hastened  to  tell  the  king 
of  his  discoveries.  Henry  was  greatly  pleased,  and  pre¬ 
parations  were  made  for  a  second  voyage.  This  time 
Cabot  planned  to  reach  Japan  and  the  Spice  Islands,  of 
which  men  talked,  so  that  England  would  become  the  centre 
of  the  spice  trade.  He  took  five  or  six  ships,  and  with  him 
went  his  son,  Sebastian. 

They  sailed  first  to  the  north  and  reached  Greenland, 
but  the  air  was  so  cold  and  the  icebergs  so  large  that  the 
sailors  were  frightened,  and  they  headed  south  again. 
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Presently  they  came  to  what  is  now  Labrador,  and  then 
to  Newfoundland.  The  fish  were  as  plentiful  as  ever; 
we  are  told  that  sometimes  the  ships  were  slowed  up  by 
them.  Numbers  of  natives  were  seen,  and  the  sailors 
offered  to  trade  cloth  and  other  goods  with  them,  but  all 
they  could  offer  in  return  was  furs.  Cabot  was  greatly 
disappointed,  but  he  kept  on  going  south,  hoping  to  reach 
the  land  of  silk  and  spices  at  last.  Past  what  is  now  Nova 
Scotia  he  sailed,  and  even  still  farther  south,  but  at  last 
his  provisions  gave  out  and  he  had  to  return  to  England. 

The  king  and  the  merchants  who  had  helped  to  furnish 
the  ships  were  angry  because  no  spices  or  gold  had  been 
brought  back,  nor  had  the  rich  cities  of  the  East  been 
visited,  and  from  that  time  on  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
John  Cabot. 

Sebastian  Cabot  also  became  well  known  as  a  sailor, 
although  a  voyage  which  he  made  to  Brazil  some  years 
later  ended  in  failure.  He  was  a  good  maker  of  maps,  and 
became  chief  pilot  of  England.  He  also  became  head  of  a 
large  company  which  first  began  to  trade  with  Russia  by 
way  of  the  White  Sea,  and  he  made  a  set  of  rules  for  seamen, 
many  of  which  are  still  kept  by  British  ships. 

In  spite  of  these  things,  however,  we  are  less  interested 
in  him  than  in  his  father,  who  may  justly  be  called  the  real 
discoverer  of  North  America. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Look  up  China  and  India  (the  East)  on  a  map.  Find  out  the  direction 

traders  would  take  in  bringing  goods  across  to  Europe. 

2.  Find  out  what  route  the  traders  would  take  in  bringing  goods  to  Europe  by 

way  of  Mecca  (in  Arabia)  and  Alexandria  (in  Egypt). 

3.  Compare  the  overland  route  with  the  water  route  across  the  Pacific  and 

Atlantic  oceans. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  reasons  why  Cabot  was  so  sure  of  reaching  the  East  by 

sailing  west. 

5.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  Cabot’s  voyages  to  America.  Show  on  it  the  places 

in  America  named  in  this  story. 
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3.  THE  MAN  WHO  FOUND  A  GREAT  RIVER 

If  you  look  at  a  map  of  Canada  you  at  once  notice,  on 
the  eastern  coast,  a  huge  opening  into  the  country  from  the 
sea.  It  is,  as  everyone  knows,  a  great  river,  and  if  you 
travel  up  this  river  you  come  to  a  chain  of  great  lakes 
through  which  you  may  enter  still  further  into  the  country, 
until  at  last  you  have  voyaged  many  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  sea. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  man  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  was 
the  first  European  to  find  this  river,  and  so  became  the 
discoverer  of  Canada. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  town  of  St.  Malo,  in  France,  was  long  noted  for  its 
skilful  and  hardy  sailors.  In  that  town,  just  one  year 
before  Columbus  made  his  famous  voyage,  was  born  a 
little  boy,  Jacques  Cartier.  His  father  was  a  seaman, 
and  it  was  quite  natural  that  he  should  be  brought  up  to 
the  same  trade. 

Now  the  sailors  of  St.  Malo  were  well  accustomed  to 
sailing  the  western  sea,  for  when  John  Cabot  came  back  to 
Europe  and  told  about  the  immense  number  of  fish  he  had 
seen,  it  was  not  long  before  French,  Portuguese  and  English 
fishing  vessels  found  their  way  to  the  spot.  Indeed  this 
was  the  first  trading  of  any  sort  across  the  Atlantic,  to 
be  followed  soon  by  the  fur  trade. 

Perhaps  Jacques  Cartier  voyaged  with  the  fishing  boats 
to  Newfoundland.  Perhaps  he  went  on  other  voyages. 
We  know  very  little  of  his  early  life,  but  certainly  he  must 
have  made  a  name  for  himself,  because  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  when  he  was  married,  he  had  the  title  of  '‘Master 
Pilot.” 

Cartier  had  grown  up  listening  to  the  wonder-tales 
about  Columbus  and  the  sailors  who  followed  in  his  track. 
You  can  easily  imagine  how  he  would  gaze  over  the  blue 
waves  of  the  Atlantic,  some  quiet  evening  when  the  western 
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sky  glowed  with  the  red  and  yellow  of  sunset,  wondering 
what  marvellous  things  might  be  found  in  those  mysterious 
new  lands.  The  sailors  who  went  for  fish  had  seen  open 
water  stretching  far  beyond  Newfoundland;  perhaps  this 
was  a  back  way  to  the  rich  lands  of  the  East  not  yet  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  Spaniards.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  find  out. 

He  had  to  wait  more  than  a  dozen  years  after  his  mar¬ 
riage  before  his  chance  came.  The  French  king  decided 
that  France  should  have  a  share  in  this  new  land  of  America, 
and  he  chose  Cartier  to  lead  the  expedition.  One  day  in 
April  he  set  sail,  with  two  small  ships  and  only  sixty-one 
of  a  crew.  In  twenty  days  he  reached  Newfoundland,  then 
sailed  through  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle.  On  the  way  he 
came  to  an  island  covered  with  great  flocks  of  birds,  so 
numerous,  indeed,  that  the  sailors  killed  six  barrels  of 
them.  He  found  a  good  harbor  on  the  south  coast  of 
Labrador,  but  the  land  was  rocky  and  bare.  Of  the  people 
he  wrote:  “They  are  wild  and  savage  folk,  who  have  their 
hair  tied  upon  their  heads  with  a  fistful  of  hay  with  a  nail 
or  something  passed  through  it,  and  therein  they  stick  some 
feathers  of  birds.  They  clothe  themselves  with  skins  of 
beasts  and  paint  themselves  some  tawny  color.” 

This  coast,  so  bleak  and  bare,  is  now  inhabited  by  people 
who  get  a  living  from  fishing.  Hundreds  of  school  children 
there  have  never  seen  a  cow,  for  there  is  no  grass  for  cows 
to  eat. 

Cartier  left  Labrador  and  sailed  south,  along  the  west 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  The  weather  was  stormy,  so 
he  kept  safely  away  from  the  shore,  and  thus  he  caught 
sight  of  new  land  to  the  west,  in  what  is  now  known  as 
Gaspe,  a  part  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  On  a  very  hot 
day  he  came  to  a  great  bay,  which  he  named  Baie  de 
Chaleur  (Bay  of  Heat).  He  followed  the  coast  north, 
meeting  Indians  and  giving  them  knives,  combs,  glass 
beads  and  other  trifles.  They  were  greatly  pleased,  and 
the  local  chief  allowed  Cartier  to  take  two  of  his  sons  back 
with  him  to  France,  to  show  the  king, 
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By  this  time  it  was  late  in  the  season,  and  the  ships 
headed  for  home.  But  Cartier  had  seen  enough  to  know 
that  there  was  much  more  to  discover,  so  the  next  year  he 
returned  on  a  second  voyage.  The  report  of  his  first 
voyage  had  brought  him  the  favor  of  the  king,  so  this  time 
he  was  given  three  ships  at  the  king’s  expense.  This 
voyage  took  two  years. 

In  spite  of  fierce  storms  he  came  back  to  where  he  had 
been  the  previous  summer.  With  him  were  the  two  young 
Indians,  and  they  told  him  of  a  great  river  farther  on  leading 
to  the  land  of  Canada.  Cartier  was  disappointed,  for  he 
knew  that  if  it  was  a  river  and  not  a  sea  it  did  not  lead 
through  to  India  and  Japan,  as  he  had  hoped.  However, 
he  decided  to  see  the  new  country  and  pass  the  winter 
there. 

Up  the  ‘‘Great  River,”  as  he  called  it,  he  sailed  for  a 
week,  reaching  the  Saguenay  River  on  the  north  shore. 
At  last  the  ships  arrived  at  Stadacona,  where  the  city  of 
Quebec  now  stands.  It  was  quite  a  large  village,  really  the 
centre  of  the  small  district  which  the  Indians  called  Canada. 
The  chief,  Donnacona,  visited  the  ships,  and  the  young 
Indians  who  had  been  to  France  here  found  their  own 
people  again.  As  they  had  learned  some  French,  Cartier 
was  able  to  talk,  through  them,  with  the  Indians. 

Beautiful  as  the  country  was,  “full  of  the  finest  trees 
in  the  world,”  Cartier  wished  to  travel  farther  on  to  another 
large  village  of  which  the  Indians  spoke.  Donnacona  did 
not  want  him  to  go,  and  the  Indians  became  unfriendly. 
He  went  on,  however,  and  finally  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Hochelaga.  The  Indians  at  this  place  were  very  friendly, 
and  presents  were  exchanged.  They  led  Cartier  to  the 
top  of  a  mountain  which  stood  behind  the  village.  He 
thought  the  view  so  splendid  that  he  named  it  Mont  Royal 
(Mount  Royal),  from  which,  as  you  can  easily  see,  we  get 
the  name  Montreal. 

The  party  returned  to  Stadacona  for  the  winter.  The 
sailors  suffered  from  the  severe  cold,  and  as  they  had  no 
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fruit  or  vegetables  they  were  attacked  by  scurvy.  The 
Indian  cure  for  this  disease  was  simply  a  drink  made  from 
spruce  bark  and  leaves.  Before  Cartier  learned  this  secret, 
however,  many  of  his  men  had  died. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  ice  broke  up,  Cartier  returned 
to  France.  During  the  voyage  he  sailed  round  the  southern 
end  of  Newfoundland,  thus  learning  that  it  was  an  island. 

Five  years  later  Cartier  made  another  voyage  to  Canada, 
but  discovered  nothing  new.  On  all  his  trips  he  made 
careful  maps  of  the  country,  and  so  made  it  easier  for  others 
to  follow  him.  Not  for  many  years,  however,  did  anyone 
go  farther  up  the  St.  Lawrence — the  Great  River. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Great  Lakes.  Find 

out  how  many  hundreds  of  miles  they  go  into  the  land. 

2.  Make  a  map  of  Cartier’s  first  and  second  voyages,  marking  the  places  named 

in  the  story. 

3.  Tell  the  story  of  how  Cartier  first  visited  the  places  where  Quebec  and 

Montreal  now  stand. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  Cartier’s  discoveries. 

5.  Compare  Cartier  and  Cabot  as  explorers. 


4.  THE  MAN  WHO  FOUND  THE  GREAT  LAKES 

After  Jacques  Cartier  found  the  Saint  Lawrence  River 
and  Canada,  the  land  he  visited  became  known  as  New 
France.  Plans  were  made  for  sending  out  colonists  to 
farm  and  trade  in  furs.  It  was  many  years,  however, 
before  another  expedition  was  actually  arranged. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of  France,  there 
was  born  a  boy  who  was  later  to  become  a  famous  explorer. 
His  father  was  a  sailor,  and  the  young  lad  loved  to  hear 
tales  of  the  sea  and  of  travel  in  far  countries.  He  wished 
very  much  to  go  to  sea,  but  when  he  became  old  enough 
he  had  to  go  to  the  wars  instead.  After  ten  years  in  the 
army  he  had  a  chance  to  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
for  two  years  he  sailed  the  Spanish  Main,  as  those  waters 
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were  called.  On  one  occasion  he  visited  the  city  of  Mexico. 
As  he  saw  the  riches  and  beauty  of  this  new  Spanish 
country,  he  may  well  have  wished  that  he  could  discover 
one  like  it  for  France. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  France  he  heard  that  a  wealthy 
old  gentleman  was  fitting  out  two  ships  for  a  voyage  to 
America.  As  it  was  intended  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
trip  by  trading  with  the  Indians,  a  well-known  merchant 
had  been  put  in  charge.  The  traveller  searched  out  the 
old  gentleman,  and  showed  so  much  knowledge  of  what 
should  be  done  to  make  ready  for  the  voyage  that  the  latter 
made  him  an  offer. 

“Monsieur  de  Champlain/’  he  said,  “your  advice  is 
most  valuable.  Would  you  not  like  to  go  with  my  expedi¬ 
tion  yourself?’’ 

So  it  came  about  that  one  summer’s  day,  almost  seventy- 
five  years  after  Cartier’s  visit,  two  French  sailing  vessels 
came  ploughing  up  the  Saint  Lawrence  River.  In  them 
were  Samuel  de  Champlain  and  the  French  trader,  with  a 
lively  crew  of  sailors.  Leaving  the  ship  in  a  safe  harbor, 
they  travelled  in  a  small  boat  as  far  as  they  could  go,  to 
the  Lachine  rapids  past  Montreal.  There  the  water  was 
rough  and  the  forest  very  thick,  so  they  turned  back. 
Not  wishing  to  be  caught  by  the  winter,  they  set  sail  again 
for  France.  Arriving  safely  at  their  home  port,  they 
learned  that  the  rich  old  gentleman  had  died. 

A  younger  man  took  his  place,  and  the  next  year,  him¬ 
self  set  out  for  the  new  land.  With  him  went  Champlain 
and  a  number  of  settlers.  Instead  of  going  up  the  river, 
they  made  a  settlement  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  first  on  the 
west  shore  and  later  on  the  east,  where  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  now  are.  To  make  life  more  enjoyable, 
Champlain  founded  the  Order  of  Good  Cheer.  Each  man 
in  turn  had  to  furnish  the  meals  for  one  day.  There  was 
keen  rivalry  as  to  who  would  secure  the  finest  food,  and 
provide  the  best  entertainment  in  serving  it  up.  Matters 
went  very  well  for  two  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
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CHAMPLAIN  ON  THE  OTTAWA  RIVER,  1613 


Explorers  in  the  seventeenth  century  used  an  instrument  called  the  astrolabe  to  find  their 
positions.  It  was  a  flat,  circular  plate  of  brass,  marked  into  degrees,  across  which  could  be 
moved  an  eye-piece  through  which  the  traveller  looked  at  the  sun.  Champlain  lost  his 
astrolabe  while  going  over  a  difficult  portage.  Two  centuries  and  a  half  later  a  man 
working  in  the  woods  accidentally  found  it. 


the  French  king,  who  had  given  them  special  permission 
to  trade  with  the  Indians,  gave  it  to  someone  else,  and 
everyone  had  to  go  back  to  France.  In  the  meantime 
Champlain  had  explored  a  good  deal  of  the  coast  and  had 
learned  much  about  living  in  this  new  country. 
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Next  year  the  king  was  again  persuaded  to  give  them  a 
trading  charter.  Out  they  came  once  more,  the  merchant 
to  get  furs,  and  Champlain  to  found  a  colony.  Wisely 
he  began  it  at  the  place  where  Cartier  had  once  passed  a 
winter.  The  Indian  village  had  disappeared,  and  Cartier’s 
camp  was  long  since  gone,  but  Champlain  chose  a  suitable 
spot  just  below  the  great  cape  which  rose  high  above  the 
water  at  that  point.  The  ship’s  carpenters  set  to  work  on  a 
fort,  while  other  workmen  cleared  land  and  planted  gardens. 
The  new  settlement  was  named  Quebec. 

When  the  trader  had  filled  his  ship  with  furs  he  sailed 
away  to  France,  leaving  Champlain  with  twenty-eight 
men  to  keep  the  fort.  Soon  winter  came,  and  the  dreaded 
scurvy  broke  out.  When  the  ship  returned  in  the  spring 
only  eight  of  the  men  were  alive.  Even  this  did  not  frighten 
Champlain.  _He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  travel  farther 
west  up  the  river,  and  perhaps  find  a  way  to  China  and 
the  rich  trade  of  the  East. 

He  could  not  make  such  a  journey  without  Indian 
guides.  Now  the  Indian  tribes  often  fought  one  another 
fiercely.  In  order  to  make  friends  of  the  Hurons  and  Algon- 
kins,  through  whose  country  he  wished  to  travel,  Champlain 
joined  them  in  a  war  expedition  against  their  enemies, 
the  Iroquois.  In  some  twenty  canoes  they  set  off  up  the 
river.  Coming  to  another  river  which  flowed  in  from  the 
south  (now  known  as  the  Richelieu),  they  travelled 
cautiously  along  it  until  they  came  to  a  beautiful  lake  in 
the  heart  of  the  Iroquois  country.  This  lake  was  named 
after  the  explorer  himself,  Lake  Champlain.  The  Iroquois 
were  found,  a  battle  took  place,  and  Champlain’s  guns  so 
frightened  them  that  they  ran  away.  The  victorious  party 
then  returned  to  Quebec. 

Champlain  again  had  trouble  over  his  charter  to  trade 
for  furs,  but  finally  he  got  the  matter  settled  and  was  at 
last  free  to  make  the  journey  west.  He  had  been  back  to 
France  about  the  business  of  the  charter,  and  in  Paris  he 
met  a  young  Frenchman  who  claimed  that  he  had  reached 
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a  northern  sea  only  seventeen  days’  journey  past  the 
Lachine  rapids.  Champlain  brought  the  young  man  back 
with  him  and  together  they  set  out  to  find  this  sea.  Coming 
to  another  large  river,  the  Ottawa,  they  travelled  up  it  for 
many  miles.  Food  was  scarce,  the  mosquitoes  were  almost 
unbearable,  the  canoes  had  to  be  carried  round  many  rapids, 
over  rough  rocks  and  through  thick  forest.  At  last  they 
came  to  an  Indian  village  where  the  young  man  had  once 
stayed,  and  here  Champlain  found  that  his  story  of  a 
northern  sea  was  quite  untrue.  Bitterly  disappointed,  he 
returned  to  Quebec. 

Two  years  later  he  began  another  journey,  which  proved 
to  be  the  most  noteworthy  of  all  his  explorations.  It  was 
undertaken  with  the  object  of  once  more  helping  his  Indian 
friends  against  the  Iroquois.  With  a  few  companions  and 
guides  he  travelled  up  the  Ottawa,  crossed  over  by  a  chain 
of  lakes  and  rivers  to  Lake  Nipissing,  and  thence  by  way  of 
the  French  river  to  the  Georgian  Bay,  part  of  Lake  Huron. 
Keeping  close  to  the  shore,  the  little  party  reached  the 
southern  end  of  the  bay,  where  they  found  themselves  in 
the  country  of  the  Hurons.  Champlain  was  welcomed 
with  feasts  and  dances,  and  a  great  war  party  was  made  up. 
In  birchbark  canoes  they  paddled  to  Lake  Simcoe  and  across 
it,  then  by  rivers  and  lakes  to  the  eastern  end  of  Lake 
Ontario.  Thus  Champlain  found  two  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  although  he  did  not  explore  them  he  knew  from  the 
Indians  that  they  were  very  large;  indeed,  he  thought  that 
Lake  Huron  was  a  thousand  miles  long. 

Crossing  Lake  Ontario,  the  war  party  attacked  an 
Iroquois  village,  but  it  was  well  protected  by  a  stout  wall 
and  the  attack  failed.  Champlain  was  wounded  in  the 
leg  by  an  arrow  and  had  to  be  carried  away  on  an  Indian’s 
back.  He  spent  the  winter  near  the  Georgian  Bay,  in  a 
Huron  village.  He  had  many  adventures,  on  one  occasion 
being  lost  in  the  woods  for  several  days.  He  learned  a 
good  deal  about  the  life  of  the  Hurons,  all  of  which  he  care- 
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fully  wrote  down  in  an  account  of  his  travels.  The  next 
summer  he  returned  to  Quebec. 

This  was  Champlain’s  last  journey  of  exploration.  He 
planned  others,  but  was  unable  to  carry  them  out,  for  all 
his  time  was  taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  the  little  settle¬ 
ment  at  Quebec.  And  there,  one  snowy  Christmas  day, 
he  died. 

So  greatly  did  the  French  people  admire  Champlain, 
that  to  this  day  he  is  known  as  The  Father  of  New  France. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  sketch  maps  showing  Champlain’s  first  voyage  to  Canada,  his  journey 

to  Lake  Champlain,  and  his  journey  by  way  of  the  Georgian  Bay  and 
Lake  Ontario. 

2.  Debate  this  question:  Was  Champlain  wise  to  take  part  in  the  Indian  wars? 

3.  Write  the  story  of  the  founding  of  Quebec. 

4.  Find  out  how  many  miles  long  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Ontario  are. 

5.  Compare  Champlain  and  Cartier  as  explorers. 


5.  THE  MAN  WHO  FOUND  AN  INLAND  SEA 

At  the  time  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  trying  to  find 
gold  mines  in  South  America  there  lived  in  London  a  sea- 
captain  who  was  rapidly  becoming  famous.  Strangely 
enough,  we  know  nothing  about  his  early  life,  where  he 
was  born  or  who  his  parents  were.  Nearly  all  we  do  know 
about  him  is  connected  with  four  voyages,  but  these 
voyages  have  made  him  world-famous.  His  name  is 
Henry  Hudson. 

The  first  two  voyages  were  made  far  to  the  north  of 
Europe,  '‘to  discover  a  passage  by  the  North  Pole  to  China 
and  Japan.”  He  was  sent  out  by  one  of  the  great  trading 
companies  which  were  formed  about  that  time.  He  visited 
Spitzbergen,  but  of  course,  failed  to  find  any  “North-East 
Passage.”  He  found  plenty  of  whales  and  walrus,  how¬ 
ever,  which  would  furnish  oil  and  ivory,  so  the  company 
was  satisfied. 

Then  a  Dutch  trading  company  sent  him  out  once  again 
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to  find  this  passage.  He  sailed  in  a  little  Dutch  ship 
called  the  Half  Moon ,  and  got  far  north,  but  the  sea  was 
full  of  ice  and  the  sailors  refused  to  go  any  further  in  that 
direction.  He  then  changed  his  plans  and  sailed  west  to 
Newfoundland,  to  search,  like  so  many  other  explorers, 
for  a  passage  through  America  to  Asia. 

He  sailed  down  south  past  Nova  Scotia  as  far  as  Cape 
Cod.  On  some  of  the  old  maps  of  America  there  was  shown 
an  opening  which,  it  was  thought,  might  be  part  of  a  chain 
of  rivers  and  lakes  stretching  through  to  the  South  Sea 
(the  Pacific),  and  thus  lead  to  China.  Perhaps  Hudson 
had  this  in  mind  as  he  sailed  along  the  coast.  This  whole 
region  had  been  named  Virginia,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Finally  he  came  to  a  river  which  seemed  to  go  far  inland; 
he  stopped  to  explore  it  carefully. 

The  country,  we  are  told,  was  “as  pleasant  with  grass 
and  flowers  and  goodly  trees  as  ever  they  had  seen.”  The 
Indians  were  friendly,  and  brought  presents  of  green  tobacco 
and  dried  currants.  Never  in  his  wildest  dreams  could  he 
have  foreseen  that  here  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  world 
would  grow  up,  or  that  hundreds  of  ships,  immensely 
larger  than  the  Half  Moo?i,  and  driven  by  steam,  would 
some  day  move  in  and  out  of  that  harbor.  For  this  was 
the  spot  where  the  skyscrapers  of  New  York  now  stand. 

Pludson  explored  this  river,  which  has  been  named 
after  him,  up  to  a  point  where  it  began  to  grow  too  shallow 
for  his  ship.  Had  he  gone  up  it  as  far  again,  he  would 
have  come  close  to  the  beautiful  lake  which  Champlain 
discovered  in  the  Iroquois  country  that  same  summer.  In 
the  autumn  he  returned  to  Holland. 

A  number  of  English  gentlemen,  who  did  not  care  to 
see  Hudson  making  discoveries  for  another  nation,  now 
offered  to  furnish  him  with  a  good  ship  if  he  would  again 
search  for  a  passage  into  the  South  Sea.  It  was  agreed 
that  this  time  he  should  sail  north-west,  where  there  was 
known  to  be  a  great  strait  leading  westward. 

Away  he  sailed  one  April  day  in  the  Discovery,  taking 
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with  him  his  youngest  son,  John.  They  called  in  at  Ice¬ 
land,  then  went  on  past  Greenland  and  approached  the 
entrance  to  the  great  narrows  now  called  Hudson  Strait. 
There  were  huge  icebergs  which  the  Discovery  had  to  avoid 
and  the  sea  was  very  rough.  It  took  all  June  and  July 
to  pass  through,  but  at  last  there  stretched  before  them  a 
seemingly  endless  sea.  Of  course  Hudson  thought  that 
here  was  the  South  Sea  across  which  he  could  sail  to  the 
countries  of  the  East. 

Southward  along  the  shore  he  went,  only  to  find  him¬ 
self  in  the  shallow  waters  at  the  foot  of  James  Bay. 
For  many  weeks  he  sailed  about,  trying  to  find  a  way  either 
south  or  west,  but  there  was  none,  and  the  winter  came  on. 
The  ship  was  run  aground;  it  was  soon  frozen  in,  and  the 
crew  went  hunting  to  add  to  their  store  of  food.  Toward 
spring  their  supplies  ran  low.  Before  the  ice  broke  up 
and  they  could  fish  again,  they  were  adding  to  their  food 
such  things  as  moss  and  frogs.  For  a  time  the  fishing 
was  good,  then  it,  too,  failed.  Again  there  was  fear  of 
starvation. 

Hudson  decided  to  sail  back  to  the  strait  through  which 
they  had  come,  where  birds  were  plentiful.  The  remaining 
food  was  divided  equally  amongst  the  crew,  but  there  was 
not  enough  to  last  the  voyage.  For  some  time  Hudson 
had  been  having  trouble  with  the  crew;  now  it  came  to  a 
head.  They  seemed  to  have  thought  that  he  was  planning 
to  continue  his  explorations  instead  of  returning  home. 
At  any  rate,  they  seized  him,  placed  him  in  a  small  boat, 
together  with  his  son  and  some  sailors  who  were  sick,  and 
cast  the  boat  adrift.  The  ship  then  sailed  away  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  straits  were  reached,  and  after  many 
weeks  the  ship  got  back  to  England.  The  leaders  of  the 
plot,  however,  had  been  killed  in  a  fight  with  the  Eskimo, 
and  several  others  had  died  of  starvation. 

Of  the  little  boat  or  the  men  in  it  no  trace  was  ever 
found,  so  we  shall  never  know  just  what  happened  to  Henry 
Hudson  and  those  with  him.  But  the  great  salt  water 
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bay,  really  an  inland  sea,  which  bears  his  name  will  ever 
remind  us  of  this  brave  explorer  and  his  mysterious  fate. 
The  importance  of  his  discovery  increases  as  the  years  pass 
by.  Only  recently,  in  1931,  the  Canadian  government  sent 
out  the  first  shipment  of  wheat  from  the  prairies  to  Britain 
over  the  Hudson  Bay  route. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  sketch  map  showing  Hudson’s  voyage  in  the  Half  Moon.  On  it 

mark  the  various  places  mentioned,  and  also  the  place  where  New 
York  now  stands. 

2.  On  another  map  show  the  route  he  travelled  on  his  last  voyage. 

3.  Compare  Hudson,  as  an  explorer,  with  Champlain. 

4.  Look  up  on  a  map  the  Hudson  Bay  route  by  which  wheat  can  go  to  Britain. 

5.  A  great  many  discoveries  were  made  accidentally  by  men  who  were  trying 

to  find  a  way  west  to  India  and  China.  Make  a  list  of  all  those  you 
have  read  about. 


B.  EXPLORERS  OF  THE  WEST 

1.  THE  MEN  WHO  LIVED  WITH  THE  INDIANS 

One  fine  spring  morning,  nearly  fifty  years  after 
Champlain  had  first  come  to  Canada,  three  boys  slipped 
out  of  the  little  French  fort  at  Three  Rivers.  The  fort 
was  really  a  fur-trading  post,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  between  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  young 
lads  wanted  to  go  duck-shooting,  but  their  parents  had 
forbidden  it  because  the  Iroquois,  enemies  of  the  French 
ever  since  Champlain  had  fought  them,  were  in  the 
neighborhood. 

They  wandered  some  distance,  and  at  last  two  of  them 
decided  to  return  home.  The  third,  a  reckless  youth,  went 
on  alone.  After  shooting  as  many  geese  and  ducks  as  he 
could  carry  he  began  to  think  of  returning.  When  he  got 
back  near  the  spot  where  he  had  parted  from  his  com¬ 
panions,  he  came  upon  their  dead  bodies  lying  in  the  grass. 
At  the  same  moment  twenty  or  more  Iroquois  sprang  out 
of  hiding  and  rushed  at  him.  Bravely  he  stood  his  ground 
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and  fired  at  them,  and  this  saved  his  life,  for  the  Iroquois 
respected  bravery  more  than  anything  else. 

That  night  two  Indians  covered  him  with  a  blanket, 
and  lay  down  upon  the  ends  so  that  he  could  not  escape. 
He  was  very  tired  and  slept  soundly.  The  next  day  he 
was  taken  away  to  a  village  on  Lake  Champlain.  Here  he 
was  adopted  by  a  chief  who  had  lost  one  of  his  own  sons. 
To  celebrate  the  young  lad’s  entry  into  the  tribe  a  great 
feast  was  prepared,  including  special  dainties  such  as 
beaver  tail  and  moose  nose.  He  lived  with  this  tribe  for 
some  months,  learning  their  customs  and  speech  and  sign- 
language,  but  always  watching  for  a  chance  to  escape. 

At  last  he  did  get  away.  The  Iroquois  made  a  raid  on 
a  Dutch  village  to  the  south,  not  hurting  anyone,  but 
stealing  pies  and  cakes  and  other  good  things  to  eat  from 
the  pantries  and  cellars.  The  Dutch  did  not  mind  it  very 
much,  for  they  got  great  quantities  of  furs  from  the  Indians. 
With  the  raiding  party  went  the  young  French  lad,  and  in 
this  way  he  once  more  saw  white  men.  One  of  them  helped 
to  hide  him,  and  when  the  Indians  had  gone  he  made  his 
way  to  New  York.  There  he  got  on  a  Dutch  ship  which 
was  sailing  to  Holland.  From  Holland  he  went  to  Paris, 
in  France,  where  his  father  had  lived  before  going  to 
Canada,  and  the  next  summer  he  was  back  at  Three  Rivers, 
after  an  absence  of  two  years. 

Such  was  the  first  adventure  of  Pierre  Radisson. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Radisson’s  sister  had  married  a  young  fur-trader  named 
Groseillers.  The  two  young  men  were  anxious  to  explore 
the  country  beyond  the  Great  Lakes.  Europeans  had  by 
this  time  found  Lake  Superior,  beyond  that  was  unknown 
land.  A  large  expedition  was  arranged,  but  most  of  the 
members  were  boastful  young  fellows  who  did  not  know  how 
to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  forest.  Before  long  a 
band  of  Iroquois  attacked  them  and  several  were  killed. 
The  rest  were  so  frightened  that  they  turned  back  home. 
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Radisson  and  Groseillers  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  them. 
With  a  few  friendly  Indians  belonging  to  the  party  they 
pushed  on  up  the  Ottawa,  across  to  Lake  Nipissing  and 
then  to  Lake  Huron.  Champlain  had  once  gone  this  far, 
but  the  young  explorers  kept  on.  Far  to  the  west  they 
came  to  a  great  lake  opening  to  the  south,  which  to-day 
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ON  MILD  DAYS. 


is  called  Lake  Michigan.  Radisson  thought  it  “the  delight- 
fullest  lake  in  the  world,”  and  here  they  stayed  till  the 
following  year,  hunting  wild  turkeys,  deer  and  buffalo, 
fishing,  trading  with  the  Indians  and  exploring. 

On  one  occasion,  travelling  a  long  distance  from  the 
lake,  they  came  upon  “a  mighty,  rushing  river”;  this  was 
the  upper  part  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  autumn  they 
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passed  out  of  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan  and  turned 
toward  the  west  into  Lake  Superior.  Another  winter  and 
spring  were  spent  in  this  new  region,  living  with  the  Indians, 
and  then  they  returned  to  Three  Rivers  with  a  large 
stock  of  valuable  furs. 

After  a  year  at  home  they  began  a  new  adventure.  Up 
on  Lake  Superior  they  had  met  Indians  from  the  far  north 
who  had  spent  the  summer  on  the  shores  of  an  inland  salt¬ 
water  sea.  This  was  Hudson  Bay,  of  course,  but  3 s  yet 
no  one,  except  the  Indians,  had  been  there  overland  from 
Canada.  The  two  friends  decided  to  make  the  trip. 

Now,  anyone  wishing  to  go  on  a  trading  expedition 
must  first  ask  permission  of  the  Governor  at  Quebec. 
The  Governor  was  a  greedy  man,  who  wanted  a  very  large 
share  of  the  profits  for  himself.  He  asked  so  much  that 
Radisson  and  his  brother-in-law  refused  his  demands.  So 
they  were  forbidden  to  leave  Three  Rivers.  What  a  foolish 
man  that  Governor  was !  The  two  young  men  slipped  away 
at  night  and  soon  were  speeding  up  the  Ottawa.  Travelling 
the  same  route  as  before,  they  came  to  Lake  Superior  and 
spent  the  winter  near  its  north-western  end. 

It  was  a  cold  winter,  and  food  was  very  scarce.  Radis¬ 
son  hurt  his  leg,  and  for  a  long  time  could  scarcely  walk. 
The  Indians  there  had  never  seen  white  men,  and  were  very 
friendly.  They  thought  these  two  travellers  must  be  either 
gods  or  devils.  In  the  spring  Radisson  travelled  through 
part  of  what  is  now  Manitoba,  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota.  Then,  with  a  large  party  of  Indians,  the  two 
Frenchmen  set  out  northward  for  Hudson  Bay.  The 
furs  they  got  from  the  Indians  there  were  of  specially  fine 
quality,  and  Radisson  began  to  dream  of  becoming  rich. 

The  next  spring  they  started  back  home  with  three 
hundred  and  sixty  canoes  full  of  furs.  The  Governor  of 
Quebec  had  not  forgotten  that  they  had  gone  away  without 
his  permission,  and  he  now  punished  them  by  taking  away 
most  of  their  furs,  so  that  out  of  a  large  fortune  they  had 
scarcely  enough  left  to  pay  expenses.  Disappointed,  and 
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very  angry,  Radisson  went  to  Paris  to  ask  the  French 
king  for  justice.  The  king  would  not  listen  to  him,  and 
so  the  two  young  men  decided  to  go  to  England  for  help 
to  continue  their  trading. 

The  English  king  gave  them  money  and  his  cousin, 
Prince  Rupert,  gave  them  two  ships,  and  away  they  sailed 
for  Hudson  Bay.  A  wild  storm  blew  up,  and  Radisson’s 
ship  was  so  badly  damaged  that  he  had  to  turn  back. 
Groseillers,  however,  reached  the  Bay,  and  named  a  river 
after  Rupert.  After  a  time  he  returned  with  so  rich  a 
cargo  of  furs  that  the  English  king  was  delighted,  and, 
in  1670,  a  company  was  formed  for  trading  into  Hudson’s 
Bay.  This  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  still  carries  on  an 
immense  business  in  furs. 

Radisson  was  employed  by  the  new  company  for  some 
time.  Those  were  the  days  when  great  lords  and  fine 
gentlemen  expected  to  enjoy  all  the  good  things  while 
common  men  did  the  work,  and  so  Radisson  got  nothing 
out  of  it  but  his  pay,  although  it  was  quite  good  pay.  The 
French  asked  him  to  return  to  their  service,  and  for  many 
years  he  shifted  back  and  forth,  now  working  for  the  English 
and  again  serving  the  French. 

Of  his  last  years  we  know  almost  nothing,  except  that 
he  spent  his  money  and  died  in  poverty,  a  most  unworthy 
fate  for  so  daring  and  active  an  explorer. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  Radisson’s  travels. 

2.  Show  how  his  early  life  fitted  him  for  the  work  of  exploring. 

3.  Explain  why  he  served  both  France  and  England. 

4.  Give  in  your  own  words  the  story  of  how  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  began. 

5.  Compare  Radisson  as  an  explorer  with  those  you  have  already  studied. 

2.  THE  MAN  WHO  EXPLORED  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

Although  many  explorers  and  traders  had  journeyed  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  out  upon  the  Great  Lakes,  no  one 
as  yet  had  found  the  way  to  China  and  India.  It  was  now 
known  that  America  was  a  great  continent  by  itself,  and 
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not  a  part  of  Asia,  but  men  thought  that  surely  there  must 
be  some  way  through  it  to  the  South  Sea  (the  Pacific) 
and  thus  to  the  East.  Almost  every  man  in  New  France, 
at  some  time  or  other,  planned  to  pack  a  canoe  and  set 
out  to  find  this  passage.  Then  there  came  out  from  France 
a  man  who  really  made  up  his  mind  to  settle  the  question. 
His  name  was  La  Salle. 

When  he  came  to  Canada  La  Salle  got  land  several  miles 
up  the  river  from  Montreal.  He  built  a  house,  and  brought 
in  some  settlers.  However,  he  had  other  plans  besides 
farming,  for  he  busied  himself  with  learning  as  much  as  he 
could  of  the  various  Indian  languages. 

One  winter  night  he  sat  beside  a  roaring  wood  fire  in 
his  house.  In  the  room  with  him  were  a  number  of  Indians 
who  happened  to  be  passing  that  way,  and  whom  he  had 
invited  to  stay  for  the  night.  They  told  him  of  a  river 
called  the  Ohio  (Beautiful  River),  which  rose  south  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  flowed  into  a  distant  sea — a  river  so  long 
that  to  reach  its  mouth  took  several  months.  La  Salle 
was  greatly  interested.  Might  not  this  be  the  way  to  the 
South  Sea? 

As  soon  as  the  ice  was  gone  out  of  the  river  he  went  to 
Quebec,  sold  his  land,  and  with  the  money  fitted  out  an 
expedition.  With  a  band  of  French  missionaries  he 
travelled  as  far  as  Lake  Ontario.  They  continued  on  to 
the  west,  but  he  struck  south  in  search  of  the  wonderful 
river.  As  he  travelled  on  and  on  his  men  began  to  leave 
him.  Some  of  them,  returning  home  past  the  land  La 
Salle  used  to  own  near  Montreal,  jokingly  nicknamed  it 
Lachine  (China),  because  its  owner  had  been  so  eager  to 
find  a  way  to  China.  Meanwhile  La  Salle  reached  the  Ohio 
River,  but  after  spending  over  a  year  in  exploring  it  learned 
that  it  emptied  into  another  river,  a  long,  winding,  muddy 
river  which  went  south  instead  of  west. 

If  the  river  ran  south  and  not  west,  then  it  was  not  the 
way  to  China.  La  Salle  now  had  another  idea.  He  would 
explore  this  vast  region  to  the  south,  and  claim  it  for  the 
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French  king.  So  he  came  back  to  Quebec  to  see  the 
Governor. 

At  that  time  the  Governor  was  a  famous  soldier  named 
Frontenac.  He  favored  this  plan.  La  Salle  went  on  to 
France,  where  the  king  made  him  a  knight  and  gave  him 
land  at  the  place  where  the  city  of  Kingston  now  stands. 
There  buip  a  fort,  calling  it  Fort  Frontenac  in  honor  of 
the  Governor,  and  there  also  a  ship  was  built.  At  last 
everything  was  ready  for  the  great  adventure. 

The  ship  sailed  to  the  river  which  empties  into  the  upper 
end  of  Lake  Ontario,  but  could  go  no  farther  because  of  a 
great  waterfall  (Niagara  Falls).  Not  long  afterward  it 
was  wrecked  by  a  careless  pilot,  and  large  quantities  of  food 
were  lost.  A  second  ship  was  built  above  the  falls,  and 
the  next  summer  the  party  got  away.  Up  Lake  Erie  and 
then  Lake  Huron  they  sailed,  where  never  before  a  sailing 
ship  had  been  seen,  and  south  into  Lake  Michigan.  Before 
reaching  the  end  of  the  lake  a  halt  was  made  to  collect  furs. 
In  the  fall  the  ship  was  sent  back  with  a  load  of  furs,  by 
which  La  Salle  expected  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
expedition.  Somewhere  in  the  lakes  it  disappeared,  and 
was  never  heard  of  again. 

Once  more  the  party  started  off,  travelling  by  canoes 
toward  the  south  end  of  the  lake.  Fierce  storms  kept  them 
back  for  a  time,  but  at  last  they  arrived,  and  paddled  up 
a  little  river  until  they  were  only  a  short  distance  overland 
from  the  Illinois  River,  which  their  Indian  guide  told  them 
flowed  into  the  Mississippi.  After  reaching  the  Illinois  a 
fort  was  built. 

Now  La  Salle  expected  that  the  ship,  which  had  been 
sent  to  Quebec  with  furs,  would  soon  return  with  the 
supplies  needed  for  the  long  journey  down  the  Mississippi. 
When  the  ship  did  not  come  back,  he  set  out  with  four  men 
and  an  Indian  guide  to  travel  the  thousand  miles  back  to 
Fort  Frontenac.  It  was  winter,  and  the  little  party 
suffered  many  hardships,  but  they  arrived  safely,  only  to 
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learn  that  a  ship  bringing  him  supplies  from  the  French 
king  had  been  wrecked  in  the  St.  Lawrence. 

La  Salle  went  to  see  Governor  Frontenac,  obtained  more 
supplies,  and  set  out  on  the  return  journey  to  the  Illinois. 
Then  came  more  bad  news.  The  party  which  had  been  left 
behind  in  the  fort  at  that  point  was  under  the  command 
of  La  Salle’s  great  friend,  Tonti,  a  brave  Italian  soldier. 
A  messenger  reported  that  most  of  Tonti ’s  party  had  run 
away,  after  destroying  the  fort,  and  that  Tonti  himself, 
with  a  few  others,  was  staying  in  an  Indian  town. 

La  Salle  hurried  on,  and  when  he  reached  the  town 
found  it  burned  to  the  ground.  There  was  no  sign  of  Tonti. 
Quickly  they  voyaged  down  the  Illinois,  coming  out  at 
last  on  the  broad  Mississippi.  Still  no  word  of  Tonti. 
So  back  again  to  Lake  Michigan  they  hurried,  and  there, 
at  its  northern  end,  La  Salle  found  his  brave  friend. 

That  summer  they  both  returned  to  Fort  Frontenac. 
La  Salle  went  on  to  Montreal,  got  more  money  and  supplies, 
and  for  the  third  time  set  out  for  the  Mississippi.  With 
a  large  party  he  sailed  to  Lake  Michigan,  reached  its 
southern  end,  crossed  to  the  Illinois,  and  proceeded  toward 
the  Mississippi. 

On  the  first  day’s  journey  down  the  great  river  they 
passed  a  place  where  a  vast  flood  of  muddy,  yellow  water 
came  in  from  the  west.  It  was  the  Missouri,  the  largest 
river  flowing  into  the  Mississippi.  Day  after  day  they 
paddled  on,  and  still  the  great  river  flowed  toward  the 
south.  Many  strange  tribes  of  Indians  were  visited. 
At  last  they  came  to  the  delta,  where  the  river  divided  into 
three,  and  a  little  further  on  it  emptied  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

La  Salle  had  succeeded,  in  spite  of  all  his  difficulties, 
and  the  Mississippi  was  no  longer  unknown.  He  raised 
a  large  wooden  cross,  bearing  on  it  the  name  of  the  king 
of  France  (Louis),  and  took  possession  of  all  the  vast 
region  he  had  travelled  through,  naming  it  Louisiana. 
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If  you  look  at  a  map  of  America  you  may  still  find  that 
name  upon  it,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  La  Salle  and 
Tonti  reached  the  end  of  their  long  journey. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  La  Salle’s  journey  from  Montreal  to  the  Gulf  of 

Mexico. 

2.  On  a  large  map  find  and  compare  the  St.  Lawrence  River  (and  Great  Lakes) 

with  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri. 

3.  Find  on  the  map,  and  make  a  list  of,  the  cities  which  now  stand  along  the 

route  La  Salle  followed. 

4.  Compare  La  Salle  as  an  explorer  with  Champlain  and  Radisson. 


3.  THE  MEN  WHO  FOUND  THE  ROCKIES 

Around  the  great  fireplace  in  the  Governor’s  house  at 
Three  Rivers  a  small  group  had  gathered.  The  logs  roared 
up  the  wide  stone  chimney,  sending  out  a  light  that  made 
the  light  of  the  wax  candles  on  the  walls  look  pale.  Outside 
the  wind  howled  and  the  snow  beat  on  the  window  panes, 
while  the  frost  reached  its  cold,  white  fingers  round  the 
iron  hinges  of  the  door.  In  an  armchair  in  the  middle  of 
the  circle  sat  the  Governor  himself,  while  at  his  knee  stood 
his  little  son,  Pierre.  All  were  listening  to  a  stout  old 
Frenchman,  a  trader  and  explorer  of  many  years,  newly 
returned  from  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

“No  one,”  he  was  saying,  “has  ever  travelled  across  it. 
A  great  wide  land,  far  beyond  the  Lakes,  which  reaches — 
perhaps  to  the  South  Sea.  Who  knows?” 

“That  may  well  be,”  nodded  the  Governor.  “La  Salle 
got  only  as  far  as  the  Mississippi.  Radisson  travelled 
that  way,  but  returned  and  went  on  to  Hudson  Bay.  So 
we  know  nothing.  But  some  day  it  will  be  crossed.  Who 
knows — ”  and  here  he  bent  forward  to  give  the  little  boy 
a  playful  poke  in  the  ribs — “but  that  Pierre  here  may  be 
the  one  to  do  it?” 

The  lad  drew  closer  to  his  father,  made  suddenly  shy 
by  the  laughter  which  followed,  but  his  shining  eyes  showed 
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his  pleasure.  Eagerly  he  listened  to  the  tales  that  now 
went  round  the  group,  tales  of  voyages  by  canoe  and  tobog¬ 
gan  along  river  and  lake,  of  visits  to  far  Indian  tribes  in 
smoky  wigwams,  of  the  great  explorers  who  had  opened  up 
the  long  trails.  Then  his  eyelids  began  to  droop. 

“Time  to  go  to  bed,  Pierre!” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Pierre  de  la  Verendrye,  unlike  most  of  the  explorers 
before  him,  was  a  true  Canadian,  born  at  Three  Rivers 
two  years  before  La  Salle  died.  When  he  was  only  twelve 
years  old  Pierre  became  a  soldier,  and  saw  fighting  between 
the  French  and  the  English  in  New  England.  When  he 
was  seventeen  he  became  a  soldier  in  France  for  a  time, 
but  came  back  to  Canada  to  take  charge  of  a  trading  post. 
He  then  married,  and  appeared  to  have  settled  down  to  a 
life  of  business.  La  Verendrye  had  not  forgotten  the 
dreams  of  his  boyhood,  however,  and  when  there  came  an 
offer  to  take  over  a  trading  post  on  Lake  Nipigon,  north  of 
Lake  Superior,  he  jumped  at  it.  He  soon  covered  the 
miles  that  lay  between  the  post  and  his  old  home  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  began  work  with  a  will. 

One  day  an  Indian  visitor  told  him  of  a  long  journey  to 
the  west,  to  a  lake  out  of  which  a  great  river  flowed  toward 
the  setting  sun,  until  it  came  to  a  place  where  the  water 
ebbed  and  flowed  and  was  not  fit  to  drink.  La  Verendrye 
knew  that  this  must  mean  the  sea,  but  he  was  not  sure  how 
much  of  the  story  was  true.  After  thinking  it  over  for 
some  time  he  went  to  the  Governor  of  Canada,  at  Quebec, 
to  ask  help  for  an  expedition  to  the  west.  All  he  could  get 
was  permission  to  trade  for  furs  in  the  country  through 
which  he  might  travel.  However,  he  used  this  permission 
to  persuade  certain  Montreal  merchants  to  furnish  him  with 
supplies,  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  furs  he  would  send  back. 

He  set  out  in  June,  with  his  three  sons  and  a  party  of 
boatmen  and  hunters.  Up  the  Ottawa  they  paddled,  across 
Lake  Huron  to  Lake  Superior,  and  so  to  the  place  where 
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Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  now  stand.  There  they 
passed  the  winter. 

The  next  year  they  went  on  to  Rainy  Lake  and  Lake 
of  the  Woods.  As  they  travelled  along  they  built  forts  to 
which  the  Indians  were  to  bring  furs.  That  winter  La 
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Verendrye’s  son,  John,  went  on  ahead  to  a  large  lake  which 
is  now  called  Lake  Winnipeg.  There  another  fort  was  built. 

Supplies  of  food  and  other  necessaries  from  Montreal 
for  further  exploration  were  slow  in  coming;  John  was  sent 
back  to  Lake  Superior  to  hurry  them  along.  Unfortunately 
he  fell  in  with  a  band  of  unfriendly  Indians  and  was  killed. 
The  supplies  came,  however,  and  with  them  Louis,  La 
Verendrye’s  youngest  son.  Soon  Lake  Winnipeg  was 
reached.  Again  the  supplies  gave  out,  and  La  Verendrye 
went  all  the  long  way  back  to  Montreal  for  more. 
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When  he  returned  the  party  travelled  up  the  Red 
River  to  the  place  where  the  Assiniboine  flows  into  it  from 
the  west.  There  they  built  a  trading  post — Fort  Rouge — 
and  there  the  city  of  Winnipeg  now  stands.  Then, 
guided  by  Indians,  they  travelled  still  further  west  until 
they  came  to  a  great  river  which  flowed  south  instead  of 
west.  This  was  the  Missouri,  though  La  Verendrye  did 
not  know  it.  Winter  had  come,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
return  to  Fort  Rouge  for  supplies.  A  harrowing  journey 
followed,  through  the  biting  cold  and  fierce  storms  of  the 
prairie.  When  at  last  the  fort  was  reached,  they  learned 
that  the  Montreal  merchants  were  demanding  payment 
at  once  for  the  supplies.  La  Verendrye  had  to  settle  down 
to  the  business  of  collecting  furs.  Yet  he  ventured  to  make 
one  last  attempt  to  learn  what  lay  beyond  the  plains, 
by  sending  two  of  his  sons  in  charge  of  a  small  expedition. 

Back  to  the  Missouri  they  hastened,  then  across  it  and 
on  to  the  west  and  south,  until  they  came  to  the  country 
of  the  Mandan  Indians,  of  whom  tales  had  been  brought 
to  them  before.  Further  still  they  ventured,  from  one 
tribe  to  another,  coming  finally  to  a  great  camp  of  the  Bow 
Indians.  These  people  owned  horses  and  travelled  long 
distances.  The  two  young  men  went  with  them,  and  at 
last,  one  clear  winter  morning,  in  1743,  far,  far  away  on  the 
skyline  they  saw  the  outlines  of  a  vast  range  of  shining 
mountains.  They  were  the  snow-capped  Rockies ! 

The  brothers  thought  the  South  Sea  must  be  close  by, 
just  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  How  could  they 
know  that  it  was  still  a  thousand  miles  away?  After 
pushing  on  a  little  further,  until  they  reached  the  foothills, 
they  had  to  return  to  their  father  at  Fort  Rouge.  They 
had  gone  to  within  a  hundred  miles  or  so  of  the  present 
Yellowstone  Park  in  Wyoming.  You  can  imagine  how 
delighted  La  Verendrye  was  at  the  news  of  their  discovery. 
Doubtless  he  longed  to  set  out  again  with  them,  but  he 
was  still  having  trouble  with  the  merchants,  and  could  not 
get  away. 
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Later  on,  it  is  true,  he  was  able  to  make  up  another 
expedition,  but  the  hardships  and  disappointments  he  had 
experienced  had  told  upon  his  strength,  and  before  it 
started  he  died.  The  forts  he  and  his  sons  built,  as  far 
distant  as  the  Saskatchewan  River,  were  no  longer  used 
for  trading,  and  fell  into  ruins.  Some  of  them  are  now 
being  discovered.  Not  for  many  years  to  come  were 
Europeans  again  to  travel  across  the  great  plains. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  On  a  map  of  Canada  look  up  Lake  Nipigon,  and  find  out  how  many  miles 

distant  it  is  from  Three  Rivers.  Then  find  out  the  distance  from  Lake 
Nipigon  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  from  Winnipeg  south-west  to  the 
Rockies.  When  you  have  added  these  distances  together,  compare 
the  total  with  the  distance  travelled  by  La  Salle. 

2.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  the  country  from  Lake  Nipigon  west  and  across  the 

Missouri  to  the  Rockies,  marking  the  places  mentioned  in  the  story. 

3.  Find  out  from  the  map  how  we  travel  to  the  Rockies  now. 

4.  Compare  the  difficulties  which  La  Verendrye  and  his  sons  experienced 

with  those  of  La  Salle.  Then  try  to  decide  which  is  the  more  worthy 
of  praise. 

4.  THE  GREAT  COMPANY 

You  will  remember  how  Pierre  Radisson  found  a  wealth 
of  furs  in  the  northland  between  Lake  Superior  and  Hudson 
Bay,  and  also  how,  angered  by  the  greed  and  injustice  of 
his  own  government,  he  went  to  England  for  help  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  trading.  Of  the  two  ships  with  which  he  was 
furnished,  one  was  forced  to  turn  back,  but  the  other 
reached  Hudson  Bay  and  returned  with  a  cargo  of  valuable 
furs. 

A  very  great  lord,  Prince  Rupert,  was  interested  in 
this  venture,  and  through  him  a  charter  was  granted  by  the 
king  to  “The  Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of 
England  Trading  into  Hudson’s  Bay.”  Eighteen  men 
formed  the  Company,  with  Prince  Rupert  as  the  first 
Governor.  The  charter  gave  them  the  sole  right  to  trade 
in  furs  through  all  the  lands  surrounding  Hudson  Bay. 
The  first  fort  built,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  James  Bay, 
was  named  Fort  Charles. 
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The  Company  also  got  a  coat-of-arms  and  a  motto. 
On  the  coat-of-arms  were  four  beavers,  a  fox  and  an  elk, 
while  the  motto  was  Pro  Pelle  Cutem,  meaning  skin  for  skin. 

So  successful  was  the  Company  in  securing  furs,  that 
the  French  in  Quebec  became  uneasy  about  it.  A  French 
warship  was  sent  to  capture  the  Company’s  forts  on  Hud¬ 
son  Bay.  There  were  many  encounters,  and  the  forts 
changed  hands  several  times.  Then  a  war  broke  out 
between  France  and  Britain,  the  French  were  defeated, 
and  in  1713  gave  up  all  claim  to  Hudson  Bay. 

So  rich  a  trade  in  furs  could  scarcely  escape  the  notice 
of  rivals,  however,  and  many  adventurers  tried  to  get  a 
share  of  it,  in  spite  of  the  king’s  charter.  The  merchants 
of  Montreal  were  the  most  successful,  sending  many  bold 
traders  into  the  west,  and  after  a  time  the  Company’s  rivals 
united  to  form  a  large  enterprise,  the  North-West  Company. 
These  u  Nor ’westers”  claimed  that  they  ~were  The  rightful 
descendants  of  La  Verendrye  and  the  other  French  traders 
who  had  first  opened  out  the  country. 

A  number  of  Scottish  settlers  had  come  to  live  in  the 
Red  River  country,  and  here  fighting  began  again  between 
the  traders  of  the  rival  companies.  It  ended  in  a  bloody 
battle  at  Seven^-Qaks  (in  Manitoba),  and  wise  men  saw 
that  this  fighting  must  be  stopped.  Before  very  long  the 
two  companies  agreed  to  join  together,  using  the  name  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  for  both.  All  these  happenings 
took  place  not  much  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Besides  trading,  the  Company  explored,  kept  order  and 
governed  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  region. 

The  Indians  always  spent  the  winter  inland,  trapping  the 
fur-bearing  animals  and  preparing  their  skins  for  market. 
In  the  spring,  when  the  ice  broke  up,  they  brought  the 
pelts  down-river  to  the  nearest  fur-trading  post.  There 
they  were  exchanged  for  axes  and  guns,  blankets  and  tea, 
tobacco  and  whiskey  and  many  other  things.  The  traders’ 
profits  were  enormous. 
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In  the  early  days  the  trading  posts  were  few,  and  the 
Indians  had  to  go  long  distances  with  their  furs.  When 
the  North-West  Company  was  formed,  however,  the 
Montreal  traders  began  to  build  posts  further  up  the  rivers, 
away  inland,  thus  meeting  the  Indians  as  they  came  down 


THE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  HUDSON’S  BAY  COMPANY  ON  HIS 
WAY  TO  VISIT  A  TRADING  POST 


with  their  loads  in  the  spring.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  could  not  afford  to  lose  its  trade  in  this  way,  so  orders 
were  sent  out  to  build  posts  still  further  inland.  While  the 
rivalry  between  the  two  companies  lasted,  their  posts  were 
scattered  far  and  wide  through  all  the  great  north-west 
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country,  and  in  this  way  the  land  was  opened  out.  Even 
after  the  two  companies  united,  the  work  of  building  new 
posts  continued,  for  furs  became  scarcer  and  more  valuable. 

Further  and  further  went  the  traders,  west  and  north 
into  British  Columbia,  south  into  the  country  where 
Washington  and  Oregon  now  are.  When  the  boundary  of 
Canada  was  finally  settled,  a  new  fort  was  built  at  Victoria 
on  Vancouver  Island,  the  present  capital  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia.  For  a  long  time  the  Company  held  all  of  Vancouver 
Island.  In  this  way  the  North-West  and  British  Columbia 
were  held  for  Britain,  instead  of  being  taken  over  by  the 
United  States. 

As  time  went  on,  settlers  followed  the  traders  and 
missionaries  into  the  new  country.  Farming  and  fur¬ 
trading  do  not  at  all  agree,  because,  when  the  land  is  culti¬ 
vated,  the  wild  animals  disappear.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  unrest,  until  at  last  the  Canadian  government  arranged 
to  take  over  from  the  Company  all  the  land  under  its 
control.  The  Company  directors,  in  return,  received  a 
large  sum  of  money,  retained  the  right  to  trade  in  furs,  and 
also  kept  one  part  in  twenty  of  the  best  land.  To-day, 
therefore,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  still  has  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  land  in  western  Canada. 

While  the  ’Company  land  in  Manitoba  was  being  taken 
over  by  the  government,  there  was  trouble  with  those 
French  people  who  were  partly  of  Indian  blood  (Metis). 
They  had  lived  on  the  land  for  many  years ;  now  it 
seemed  that  they  were  about  to  lose  their  homes.  The 
government,  although  warned,  did  not  trouble  to  explain 
to  them  just  what  was  being  done,  so  they  rebelled.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Donald  Smith. .was  sent  out.fayJLlie  .govern¬ 
ment  as  a  peace-maker.  Later  on  there  was  another  rebel¬ 
lion,  for  much  tFe  same  reasons,  near  Battlef ord  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  The  trouble  was  soon  ended,  however,  the  Metis 
kept  their  land  and  large  numbers  of  settlers  began  to 
come  in. 

So  it  is  that  to-day,  where  once  the  Company  traders 
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met  the  Indians,  the  farmers  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  grow  their  crops,  while  across  the  plains,  in 
every  district,  their  children  romp  merrily  along  to  school. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  the  territory  over  which  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 

had  the  right  to  trade  in  furs.  Mark  on  it  some  of  the  rivers  along 
which  the  traders  would  be  likely  to  build  trading  posts. 

2.  Show  how  the  rivalry  of  the  traders  led  to  the  opening  up  of  the  North-West. 

3.  Explain  why  the  fur  trade  was  so  very  profitable.  Try  to  get  some  idea  of 

the  value  to-day  in  dollars  and  cents  of  the  furs,  and  the  articles  for 
which  they  were  traded. 

4.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  still  trades  in  furs.  Tell  where  you  think 

they  get  these  furs,  giving  a  reason. 


5.  THE  MISSIONARIES 

When  Canada  was  opened  up  by  Champlain,  and 
French  settlers  began  to  come  in,  the  Church  was  quick  to 
see  the  opportunity  presented.  Here  in  a  vast,  new  land 
were  savages  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Thus  the  missionaries  came. 

To-  the  trader  and  the  missionary  we  owe  the  exploration 
of  Canada.  Champlain,  Radisson,  La  Salle  and  many 
others  were  either  traders  or  had  been  sent  out  by  traders. 
Following  in  their  footsteps  came  other  fortune-seekers, 
and  with  them,  or  sometimes  speeding  far  ahead,  came  the 
missionaries,  seeking  new  tribes  of  Indians  to  convert  to 
the  Christian  faith.  Usually  they  were  monks  belonging 
to  one  or  other  of  the  orders  which  had  grown  up  in  France. 

The  French  government  wished  to  build  up  a  great 
Christian  empire  in  America.  If  the  Indians  became 
Christians  they  were  sure  to  be  friendly,  and  if  they  were 
friendly  they  would  allow  the  French  to  rule  them,  and 
bring  in  their  furs  to  trade.  Every  help,  therefore,  was 
given  to  the  missions. 

The  Recollet  Friars,  who  arrived  with  Champlain, 
were  the  first  in  the  field.  Branching  off  from  the  main 
lines  of  travel,  they  explored  the  little  lakes  and  rivers, 
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gradually  making  known  the  whole  of  the  interior  country 
back  from  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Indians  were  widely 
scattered,  and  the  task  of  converting  them  was  difficult. 
The  Recollets  later  called  on  the  Jesuits  for  help.  The 
Jesuits,  another  order  of  monks,  were  courageous  and 
resourceful,  and  specially  trained  for  this  work.  Already 
they  had  brought  Christianity  to  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia). 
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It  happened,  too,  that  they  had  strict  orders  from  their 
superiors  to  keep  a  written  record  of  everything  they  saw 
and  did.  These  records,  or  Relations,  have  been  carefully 
preserved,  and  give  us  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  those 
early  days. 

First  they  visited  the  wandering  Algonkian  tribes  who 
roamed  the  forests  from  Quebec  and  Montreal  to  The 
Ottawa  valley.  Very  few  of  these,  however,  were  willing 
to  become  Christians.  They  never  stayed  long  in  one 
place,  for  they  lived  by  hunting,  and  as  soon  as  the  supply 
of  game  failed  they  had  to  shift  to  another  district.  Not 
only  was  it  difficult  to  follow  them  about,  but  it  was  also 
impossible  to  teach  them  settled  habits  of  living.  At  last 
the  missionaries  decided  to  work  elsewhere. 

Already  the  Recollets  had  brought  Christianity  to  the 
Huron  Indians,  who  lived  in  the  country  south  of  .  the 

Georgian^ . JBay~  They  were  much  more  civilized,  for 

although  they  spent  a  great  deal  of  their  time  in  fishing 
and  hunting,  they  also  grew  corn,  peas,  beans  and  pumpkins. 
Instead  of  living  in  small  wigwams,  they  built  “long 
houses,”  often  a  hundred  feet  long,  in  which  several  families 
lived  together.  Their  villages  remained  in  the  same  place 
from  year  to  year,  because  they  had  to  plant  and  gather  in 
their  crops.  Hence  it  was  much  easier  for  the  missionaries 
to  work  amongst  them. 

Even  so,  the  hardships  were  great.  The  Indians  and 
their  houses  were  very  dirty  and  the  odors  were  sickening. 
The  smoke  from  their  fires  was  supposed  to  escape  through 
holes  in  the  roof,  but  quite  often  did  not,  especially  when 
the  wind  blew  the  wrong  way.  It  was  very  cold  in  winter, 
and  the  missionaries,  not  accustomed  to  frost  and  snow, 
suffered  greatly.  The  medicine-men  of  the  tribes,  who 
claimed  to  have  power  over  evil  spirits  and  sickness,  were 
jealous  of  them,  and  did  their  best  to  make  the  Indians 
unfriendly.  If  anything  went  wrong  the  missionaries  were 
blamed. 

.  Bravely  they  continued  their  work,  and  after  a  time  the 
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Indians  learned  that  they  could  trust  these  patient,  black- 
robed  men.  A  dozen  mission  posts  were  established,  and 
many  of  the  Hurons  became  Christians.  Then  a  dreadful 
thing  happened.  The  Iroquois,  ancient  enemies  of  /•  the 
Hurons.  raided  their  country  in  force.  Village  after  village 
was  wiped  out,  the  buildings  being  burned  and  the  inhabi- 


REV.  JAMES  EVANS 

Teaching  the  Indians  to  read  by  means  of  the  Cree  letters  which  he  invented.  Accompanied 
by  his  interpreter,  he  visits  a  camp  in  Northern  Manitoba.  He  writes  his  signs  on  a 
white  birch  tree. 


tants  either  killed  or  driven  away.  The  Huron  nation  prac¬ 
tically  disappeared.  One  band  finally  settled  in  the  village 
of  Lorette.  near  Quebec, .  and  here  their  descendants  may 
.be  seen  to  this  day.  Two  of  the  murdered  priests,  Brebeuf 
and  Lalement.  became  the  first  saints  of  the  Church  in 
North  America. 

When  the  British  took  possession  of  Canada,  there^was 
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no  longer  any  trouble  with  the  Iroquois,  who  had  long  been 
Their- allies.  The  work  of  the  missions  became  easier  and 
-less._dange.rpus,  and  as  the  fur-traders  worked  their  way 
westward  missionaries  of  many  faiths  went  with  them. 
One  of  these,  James  Evans,  put  the  language  of  the  Cree 

Indians  into  writing. _ Because  .he.,  often  wrote  on  pieces 

of  birch  bark,  he  became  known  as  “the  man  who  made 
birch  bark  talk .  ’  ’ 

Steadily  the  mission  stations  spread  over  the  plains, 
through  the  mountains  and  far  into  the  north.  The  life 
was  hard  and  often  dangerous.  The  nearest  doctor  was  at 
Fort  Garry  (Winnipeg),  the  nearest  dentist,  in  Ontario. 
When  the  Indian  community  was  reached,  a  suitable  place 
had  to  be  found  and  a  log  church  built.  There  the  children 
would  gather  in  the  morning  to  learn  reading,  writing  and 
number- work;  on  other  occasions  parents  and  children 
would  come  to  hear  the  missionary  preach.  Many  days 
would  be  spent  in  building  a  house,  in  farm  work,  in  fishing 
and  hunting  to  eke  out  the  pemmican,  flour  and  tea  of  the 
traders.  The  sick  would  be  helped.  Occasional  visits 
would  be  made  to  scattered  bands  in  the  neighborhood, 
advising  their  chiefs  and  encouraging  a  better  mode  of 
living.  Perhaps,  at  risk  of  life,  the  missionary  came 
unbidden  to  the  war  council,  for  he  was  the  peacemaker 
among  the  tribes,  and  stopped  many  a  raid  long  before 
the  Mounted  Police  came  to  the  West.  Many  tribes  which 
might  have  been  blotted  out  by  smallpox  were  saved 
through  the  action  of  the  missionary  in  isolating  the  sick 
in  some  distant  place. 

The  roll  of  missionary  names  in  the  West  is  long  and 
distinguished.  Provencher,  Tache,  Langevin,  Black,  West, 
Anderson,  Robertson,  Machray  and  Matheson  labored 
along  the  Red  River.  Others  found  their  way  over  the 
central  plains — Evans.-  Mackav,  Nisbet  of  Prince  Albert 
and  Hugonard  of  Qu’Appelle.  The  town  of  Lacombe  in 
Alberta  remains  a  monument  to  Father  Lacombe;  Robert 
Rundle  reached  Edmonton  in  1840,  and  was  the  first  white 
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man  to  visit  Banff.  The  McDougalls  worked  among  the 
Stonies,  Crees  and  Blackfeet  of  Alberta.  Morice  went  to 
the  Fraser  Valley  in  British  Columbia;  Grolier  and  Bompas 
served  in  the  far  north  among  the  Eskimo.  There  are 
scores  of  others  whose  names  are  forever  linked  with  the 
settlement  of  the  West. 

As  settlers  crowded  in,  the  western  Indians  began  to 
give  up  their  old  ways  and  settle  on  the  lands  reserved  for 
them  by  the  government.  Except  in  the  far  north,  they 
have  now  adopted  a  life  of  farming  or,  on  the  west  coast,  of 
fishing.  With  them  all,  the  missionary  still  carries  on  his 
work  of  civilization  and  humanity. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Explain  why  the  early  Indian  missions  were  not  successful. 

2.  Tell  in  your  own  words  the  story  of  the  Huron  missions. 

3.  Give  an  example  of  how  the  missionaries  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of 

Canadian  history. 

4.  From  old  people  in  your  district  obtain  accounts  of  the  early  missionaries, 

and  write  them  down. 


6.  ALONG  THE  RED  RIVER 

When  Canada  was  still  very  young,  thoughtful  men  in 
the  older  countries  of  Europe  saw  that  some  day  thousands 
of  settlers  would  cross  the  ocean  to  make  homes  in  the  new 
land.  Even  in  those  early  days  many  parts  of  Europe  were 
so  crowded  that  the  people  could  scarcely  make  a  living, 
while  here  was  a  great,  broad  land,  with  rich  soil,  splendid 
forests,  clear,  running  water,  and  with  a  climate  no  more 
severe  than  that  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Some  of  these 
farsighted  men  brought  out  settlers,  and  spent  many  years 
in  trying  to  develop  the  country.  Such  a  man  was  Lord 
Selkirk. 

His  birth  name  was  Thomas  Douglas.  Being  the  heir 
of  a  lord,  he  received  a  good  education.  While  studying  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  he  became  an  intimate  friend 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  some  of  whose  stories  you  may  have 
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read.  When  his  father  died  he  became  the  Earl  of  Selkirk, 
which  meant  that  he  was  a  rich  and  important  man. 

He  had  read  many  books  of  travel,  especially  about 
America,  and  had  often  dreamed  of  seeing  the  great  rivers, 
lakes  and  plains  across  which  the  early  explorers  had 
travelled.  He  thought  about  something  else.  Many__of 
the  Scottish  farmers  had  begun  to  raise  sheep,  because  it 
paid  better  than  ordinary  farming.  Now  a  few  men  can 
look  after  a  great  many  sheep,  and  so  hundreds  of  farm 
workers  were  thrown  out  of  work.  They  could  not  take  up 
farms  themselves,  because  land  was  scarce  and  dear,  and 
before  long  their  families  were  starving.  It  seemed  to 
Selkirk  that  the  best  way  to  help  them  was  to  send  them 
to  Canada,  where  good  land  was  very  cheap. 

The  first  of  his  settlers  were  sent  to  Prince  Edward 
Island.  More  than  eight  hundred  people  set  up  new  homes 
there,  and  to  this  day  a  great  many  persons  living  on  the 
island  trace  their  descent  from  the  Highlanders  brought 
over  by  Selkirk.  Then  he  decided  to  make  another 
settlement,  this  time  in  Upper  Canada  (Ontario),  but  the 
best  land  there  was  already  taken.  He  finally  chose  a 
tract  of  land  near  Lake  St.  Clair.  He  had  seen  it  only  in 
winter,  when  the  ground  was  frozen;  when  the  settlers 
came  out  the  next  spring  they  found  it  was  a  wretched 
swamp,  and  many  of  them  died  of  fever  before  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Upper  Canada  came  to  their  rescue  and  took  them 
away. 

Most  people  at  that  time,  over  a  hundred  years  ago, 
thought  that  the  North-West  was  not  fit  to  live  in.  They 
pictured  it  as  a  barren  land  of  cold  and  snow,  good  only 
for  hunting  and  fishing.  Selkirk  thought  differently, 
however,  and  he  chose  for  his  next  settlement  the  valley 
of  the  Red  River,  where  La  Verendrye  and  his  sons  had 
spent  more  than  one  winter. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  got 
control  over  nearly  all  the  land  in  the  North-West.  Selkirk, 
being  rich,  bought  a  large  number  of  shares  in  the  Company 
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and  so  became  a  director.  Then  he  told  the  other  directors, 
that  if  they  would  give  him  land  along  the  Red  River  he 
would  bring  out  settlers  at  his  own  expense.  Accordingly, 
he  was  given  1 10,000  square  miles,  covering  what  is  now  a 
large  part  of  Manitoba  and  also  a  part  of  the  United  States 
territory  to  the  south. 

The  North-West  Company  tried  to  stop  this  plan, 
for  settlement  would  interfere  with  the  fur  trade.  Selkirk 
got  his  settlers  together,  however,  about  one  hundred 
people  in  all,  and  brought  them  over  from  Scotland  by 
way  of  Hudson  Bay.  The  ships  were  in  poor  condition, 
the  weather  stormy,  and  so  the  voyage  took  two  months. 
It  was  late  in  September  when  they  reached  their  destina¬ 
tion  on  the  bay,  and  there  was  no  time  to  proceed  to 
the  Red  River.  Log  houses  were  built,  and  the  winter  was 
spent  in  cutting  wood  for  the  fires  and  hunting  deer  and 
partridges  for  food. 

Toward  spring  the  Selkirk  settlers  built  large,  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  and  travelled  up  Hayes  River  and  along 
Lake  Winnipeg  to  their  new  home,  where  the  city  of 
Winnipeg  now  stands.  Fort  Douglas  was  built,  and  each 
settler  at  the  fort  received  ten  acres  of  land,  while  those 
who  settled  further  down  the  river  got  one  hundred  acres. 
THe  work  of  farming  began.  That  winter  the  young 
Highlanders  danced  wild  Indian  jigs  to  the  music  of  the 
bagpipes  or  the  fiddle,  and  when  the  hunts  came  round,  in 
spring  and  fall,  they  rode  wildly  on  ponies  after  their 
first  buffalo. 

The  fur-traders  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  settlers,  and 
they  almost  succeeded.  Even  the  men  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  did  very  little  for  them,  although  Selkirk 
was  a  director,  while  the  Nor’westers  openly  attacked  them. 
On  one  occasion  their  houses  were  burned.  On  another, 
a  band  of  Metis  attacked  the  Governor  of  the  colony,  who 
had  just  brought  out  some  new  settlers  for  Selkirk.  The 
Governor  and  most  of  his  party  were,  killed.  Not  long 
afterward  Lord  Selkirk  himself  came  out.  He  arrested  the 
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LORD  SELKIRK  NAMING  THE  PARISH  OF  KILDONAN,  1817 
"The  parish  shall  be  Kildonan;  here  you  shall  build  your  church,  and  that  lot  is  for  a  school.” 


leading  men  of  the  North-West  Company,  and  sent  them 
to  Montreal  to  be  punished  by  the  law-courts.  Then  he 
called  the  settlers  together,  named  the  settlement  Kildonan, 
and  helped  them  to  begin  work  once  more.  After  a  short 
stay  he  returned  to  Montreal. 
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The  settlers  had  to  face  many  new  trials.  The  river 
flooded,  covering  their  fields  and  floaf^ng  away  their  houses. 
There  were  unusually  severe  frostsU?and  a  great  plague  of 
grasshoppers  destroyed  what  little  of  the  crop  remained. 
The  only  market  for  their  produce  was  the  Company’s  forts, 
and  the  Company  set  the  prices.  They  kept  on  working, 
however,  and  after  a  time  new  settlers  began  to  come  in, 
so  that  they  were  no  longer  alone.  Winnipeg  and  the 
other  settlements  of  the  Red  River  grew  steadily,  and  as 
settlers  flowed  into  the  country  further  west,  the  Red  River 
farms  began  to  supply  them  with  large  quantities  of  pro¬ 
duce.  Selkirk  himself  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the 
law-courts  over  the  dispute  with  the  North-West  Company, 
and  spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  before  matters  were 
settled.  His  health  failed,  and  he  left  Canada  never  to 
return.  After  he  died,  the  Red  River  land  was  sold  back 
to  the  Company,  but  the  settlers  remained.  In  later  years 
the  Canadian  government  took  over  all  the  lands  of  the 
Company,  and  the  Province  of  Manitoba  was  formed. 
In  that  Province  to-day  there  are  many  persons  who  remem¬ 
ber,  with  great  pride,  that  they  are  descended  from  the  first 
Selkirk  settlers. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Give  reasons  why  people  in  Europe  would  wish  to  come  to  Canada. 

2.  Make  a  sketch  map  showing  Selkirk’s  settlements. 

3.  Explain  why  the  Red  River  fur-traders  tried  to  drive  the  settlers  away. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  hardships  and  difficulties  the  Selkirk  settlers  experienced 

before  their  lands  became  part  of  Manitoba. 

5.  Tell  what  things  you  would  like,  and  what  you  would  dislike,  if  you  had 

lived  in  the  first  Red  River  settlement. 


7.  THE  MOUNTIES 

Of  all  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  coming  of 
Europeans  to  the  North-West,  the  most  noticeable  was  the 
disappearance  of  the  buffalo.  The  story  of  the  great  buffalo 
herds  sounds  almost  like  a  fairy-tale  to  us  now.  In  tens  of 
thousands  they  travelled  north  in  the  spring.  The  hunters 
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followed,  killing  them  for  their  skins  (buffalo  robes).  In 
the  fall  the  animals  returned  south,  and  then  the  hunters 
killed  them  for  meat.  Year  after  year  this  continued, 
until  the  thousands  dwindled  to  hundreds,  and  then  buffalo 
became  scarce.  Finally  they  disappeared. 

Now  this  change  did  not  greatly  trouble  the  white  man, 
but  to  the  Indians  it  was  practically  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  for  they  depended  upon  the  buffalo  for  shelter,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  food.  They  became  restless.  At  the  same  time 
smallpox  came  to  them  from  the  white  man’s  settlements, 
causing  many  deaths.  Then  American  traders  came  into 
every  part  of  the  country,  to  poison  them  with  bad  whisky, 
to  rob  them  and  often  to  kill  them.  Once  in  the  Blackfoot 
country — from  Moose  Jaw  to  Calgary  and  south — more 
than  thirty  Indians  were  killed  by  these  traders  in  a  drunken 
quarrel.  Not  knowing  the  difference  between  these  villains 
and  the  decent  settlers,  the  Blackfeet  prepared  to  go  on  the 
warpath  and  wipe  the  white  man  out.  All  through  the 
territories  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  murder  and 
violence  were  also  common. 

When  the  lands  of  the  Company  were  at  last  taken 
over,  the  government  of  Canada  organized  the  North- 
West  Mounted  Police.  They  were  brought*  together, 
three  hundred  strong,  in  southern  Manitoba.  Their  leader 
was  Colonel  French,  who  later  on  was  succeeded  by  the 
famous  Colonel  MacleocL  At  that  time  even  the  Red  River 
settlers  did  not  know  the  way  to  the  country  of  the  Black- 
feet.  There  were  no  roads,  no  guides,  and  food  was  hard  to 
find.  So  the  red-coats  set  out  alone. 

On  and  on  they  marched,  day  after  day.  Often  water 
was  scarce,  sometimes  they  had  to  drink  out  of  mudholes, 
black  as  ink.  But  they  came  at  last  to  the  country  of  the 
Blackfeet.  The  Indians  gave  them  a  welcome,  Fort 
Macleodwas  built,  and  the  whisky-pedlars  were  chased  out 
of  the  country.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  most  of  the 
troopers  rode  away  north  and  east;  the  rest  remained  at 
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THE  GREAT  MARCH  OF  THE  NORTH-WEST  MOUNTED  POLICE 


In  the  summer  of  1874,  the  recently  organized  Mounted  Police  made 
the  long  journey  across  the  prairies  from  Dufferin,  Manitoba,  to  their  posts 
in  the  North-West  Territories.  The  force  consisted  of  six  troops,  each 
mounted  on  horses  of  a  uniform  color,  bays,  dark  browns,  chestnuts,  greys, 
blacks  and  light  bays.  They  were  accompanied  by  some  8-pounder  field 
guns,  by  beef  cattle,  cows  and  calves,  and  by  wagons  and  carts  containing 
provisions,  supplies,  ammunition  and  farm  implements.  The  main  body 
proceeded  to  southern  Alberta  where  it  established  Fort  Macleod,  while  a 
smaller  detachment  marched  north-west  to  Edmonton.  In  the  autumn, 
three  troops  from  Macleod  made  a  wide  circuit  through  Saskatchewan  and 
Northern  Manitoba,  returning  to  Dufferin,  the  starting  point,  at  the  end 
of  November,  after  a  march  of  2,000  miles. 


Macleod.  The  Blackfeet  learned  to  trust  the  Mounted 
Police,  and  there  was  no  more  trouble. 

Gradually  the  three  hundred  men  were  divided  up  into 
smaller  groups  and  stationed  far  and  wide  over  the  prairie. 
As  time  went  on,  their  numbers  were  increased.  Almost 
as  if  by  magic,  lawlessness  disappeared.  The  Indians  made 
treaties  with  the  Canadian  government,  giving  up  their 
right  to  the  land  in  return  for  payments  each  year  of  money 
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and  goods.  In  1874  at  Fort  Qu’Appelle  they  gave  up  a  large 
part  of  what  is  now  Saskatchewan.  This  “treaty  money” 
is  still  paid  each  year  to  the  Indians,  on  the  reserves — their 
own  land — on  which  they  live.  Many  police  posts  were 
established— Calgarv.  .Edmonton.  Battleford.  Qu’Appelle, 
Swan  River Ilt]  Cypress  Hills.  Shoal  Lake.  Fort  Walsh  and 
Fort  Saskatchewan. 

Naturally  it  was  some  time  before  the  Indians  and  the 
law-breakers  understood  that  they  must  do  what  the 
Mounties  ordered.  Eight  years  after  the  police  came,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  trains  were  running  as  far  west  as  Calgary. 
The  police  had  to  watch  the  railway  camps,  prevent  fighting 
and  stealing,  and  keep  the  road  clear.  Once  a  famous  chief, 
named  Piapot,  camped  on  the  right-of-way  and  would  not 
move  off.  The  workmen  could  not  lay  the  rails,  so  the 
police  were  sent  for.  Two  of  them  went  to  Piapot’s  tent 
and  ordered  him  to  move,  giving  him  fifteen  minutes  to  do 
so.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  as  he  had  not  obeyed,  they 
cut  the  ropes,  and  down  came  the  tent  on  the  heads  of  the 
astonished  Indians.  The  whole  camp  was  in  an  uproar, 
and  the  police  might  easily  have  been  killed,  but  Piapot 
was  a  wise  man,  and  he  ordered  the  camp  to  move  on. 

On  many  occasions  one  or  two  police  would  go  boldly 
into  the  camp  of  outlaws  or  “bad  men,”  arrest  a  criminal 
and  take  him  away.  Rarely  did  the  others  in  the  camp  dare 
interfere,  for  they  knew  the  police  would,  if  necessary, 
spend  years  to  “get  their  man.”  As  settlers  came  in,  the 
duties  of  the  police  increased,  for  now  they  had  to  watch 
over  a  large  number  of  people. 

When  the  great  gold  rush  to  the  Klondyke  took  place, 
twenty- five  years  after  that  first  march  to  Macleod,  the 
Mounted  Police  were  on  hand  to  keep  order.  Similar 
gold  rushes  in  the  United  States  had  led  to  every  kind  of 
lawlessness,  from  robbery  to  murder,  until  the  miners  were 
forced  to  band  together  for  protection.  In  the  Klondyke 
no  such  disgraceful  conditions  were  known,  even  though 
“bad  men”  and  “crooks”  from  all  over  the  world  were 
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gathered  there.  No  highwaymen  robbed  the  mails,  as  in 
the  wild  days  of  the  western  States,  for  the  Mounties 
guarded  all  the  gold  which  was  shipped  out  of  the  country. 

To-day  the  Mounted  Police,  now  known  as  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police,  include  in  their  patrol  the  far 
North,  the  Arctic  region  of  Canada.  They  protect  the 
Eskimo  from  dishonest  traders,  just  as  formerly  they  pro¬ 
tected  the  Indians,  and  keep  order  in  that  land  of  long 
distances  and  few  people.  Many  brave  journeys  have 
been  made  through  the  cold  of  the  Arctic  winter,  to  carry 
the  mail,  to  help  the  sick,  and  to  see  that  justice  and  order 
are  maintained. 

The  Mounties  have  a  motto.  Maintiens  le  Droit ,  it 
reads:  Uphold  the  Right. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Tell  why  the  buffalo  were  so  important  to  the  western  Indians,  and  what 

difference  their  disappearance  made. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  reasons  why  the  Mounted  Police  were  formed. 

3.  Write  a  short  account  of  the  first  expedition  of  the  Mounties.  Make  a 

sketch  map  to  go  with  it. 

4.  Explain  how  the  Indians  have  come  to  live  on  reservations,  and  why 

such  an  arrangement  was  necessary. 

5.  Tell  how  it  is  that  the  Mounties  have  become  so  famous. 

C.  ARCTIC  AND  PACIFIC  EXPLORERS 

1.  THE  MAN  WHO  SEARCHED  FOR  COPPER 
MINES 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  the  North-West 
Company  fought  long  over  the  fur  trade.  As  fast  as  one 
company  established  a  trading  post,  the  other  would  build 
another  still  closer  to  the  Indians’  hunting  grounds,  thus 
pushing  further  and  further  west  and  north.  La  Verendrye 
had  shown  that  there  were  wide  stretches  of  country  still 
awaiting  the  bold  explorer  and  trader. 

At  Fort  Churchill,  a  Hudson’s  Bay  post  built  where  the 
Churchill  River  empties  into  Hudson  Bay,  there  was 
stationed  a  young  man  named  Samuel  Hearne.  Almost  all 
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we  know  about  his  boyhood  is  that  he  disliked  going  to 
school,  was  clever  at  drawing,  and  wanted,  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  to  go  to  sea.  When  he  was  eleven  years  old 
he  did  go  to  sea,  on  a  warship.  Some  years  later  he  became 
mate  on  a  Hudson’s  Bay  ship,  and  sailed  up  and  down  the 
west  coast  of  the  Bay,  trading  with  Eskimo  for  furs. 

Certain  Indians  from  the  north  had  brought  news  of  a 
great  river  with  a  mountain  of  copper  on  its  banks.  To 
prove  the  story  true,  they  had  shown  the  traders  some 
rough  tools  made  out  of  hammered  copper.  The  directors 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  thought  this  might  be  a 
good  chance  to  find  fresh  supplies  of  furs,  so  Hearne  was 
chosen  to  lead  an  expedition  in  search  of  the  “  Coppermine  ” 
River. 

He  took  with  him  two  of  the  Company’s  men  and  several 
Indians.  As  they  intended  to  travel  light  and  live  off  the 
country,  they  carried  very  little  baggage  except  their  guns, 
powder  and  shot,  hatchets,  knives,  gifts  for  the  Indians, 
and  a  tent.  As  for  Hearne  himself,  he  took  “only  the 
shirt  and  clothes  I  then  had  on,  one  spare  coat,  and  as  much 
cloth  as  would  make  me  two  or  three  pair  of  Indian  stock¬ 
ings,  together  with  a  blanket  for  bedding.” 

A  month  later  they  were  back  at  the  fort.  The  Indian 
guides  had  run  away,  taking  a  large  part  of  the  outfit 
with  them,  and  Hearne  had  to  return.  Within  two  months 
he  was  ready  to  set  out  again.  This  time  he  was  the  only 
white  man  in  the  party,  and  he  took  with  him  only  five 
Indians.  At  first  they  got  along  fairly  well.  Fish  were 
caught  through  the  ice,  and  a  few  deer  were  shot,  but  several 
times  they  were  almost  starving.  When  spring  came  they 
had  to  leave  their  sledges  behind  and  pack  all  their  supplies 
on  their  backs. 

Game  was  not  always  plentiful;  sometimes  they  had 
great  feasts,  and  at  others  they  had  only  bits  of  leather 
and  burnt  bones  to  chew.  Once  they  travelled  for  three 
days  with  nothing  to  eat,  and  then  suddenly  came  upon 
and  killed  three  musk  oxen.  At  the  end  of  June  they  came 
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to  a  deep  river,  and  Hearne  traded  a  knife  for  an  Indian 
canoe.  There  were  large  numbers  of  caribou  in  the  country, 
so  they  had  plenty  to  eat.  Many  Indians  were  met,  and 
as  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  try  to  reach  the  Copper- 
mine,  Hearne  decided  to  spend  the  winter  with  them. 
These  Northern  Indians,  however,  were  great  thieves.  One 
tried  to  steal  his  quadrant,  the  instrument  by  which  he  was 
able  to  tell  exactly  where  he  was.  A  little  later  he  accident¬ 
ally  broke  the  quadrant,  and  as  there  was  no  use  in  going 
on  without  it,  he  set  off  for  the  fort  to  get  another.  He  had 
covered  only  one-quarter  of  the  way  to  the  Coppermine. 

After  travelling  as  fast  as  possible  for  a  month,  they 
luckily  fell  in  with  a  famous  Southern  Indian  chief,  named 
Matonabbee,  who  also  was  on  his  way  to  the  fort,  and  their 
troubles  were  over  for  a  time.  The  weather  became  cold, 
and  as  the  Northern  Indians  had  stolen  most  of  Hearne’s 
clothing  he  suffered  severely.  Finally  they  reached  the 
fort. 

Hearne  was  determined  to  succeed,  and  in  two  weeks 
was  off  again.  This  time  he  took  Matonabbee  as  guide, 
and  listened  carefully  to  his  advice.  They  travelled  west 
for  four  months  to  a  place  called  Little  Fish  Hill,  where 
they  stopped  for  two  weeks  to  hunt  game  and  dry  the  meat, 
and  also  to  cut  wood  and  bark  for  canoes.  Then  they  set 
off  for  the  north  country.  Large  parties  of  Northern 
Indians  met  them,  but  they  no  longer  tried  to  steal  things 
from  Hearne,  for  he  was  now  under  the  protection  of  a  chief. 
A  few  of  them  came  along  with  Hearne’s  party. 

As  they  approached  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  days  became 
very  long.  Later  on,  when  they  were  still  further  north, 
the  sun  did  not  set  at  all.  They  met  some  Copper  Indians. 
The  latter  had  never  seen  a  white  man,  and  thought  his 
fair  hair  very  strange.  Some  of  them  asked  for  the  hairs 
out  of  his  comb,  and  kept  them  as  a  very  great  curiosity. 

In  the  middle  of  summer  the  party  reached  the  Copper- 
mine  River,  at  a  point  some  forty  miles  from  the  sea. 
Hearne  was  disappointed,  for  the  water  was  too  shallow  for 
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ships,  and  so  would  not  be  much  use  for  trade.  Here  the 
Indians  came  upon  a  few  Eskimo  and  killed  them  all, 
much  to  Hearne’s  distress.  Afterward  they  went  down  the 
river  with  him  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  the  mouth  of  the 
river  was  blocked  with  ice.  Some  copper  was  found,  but 
not  nearly  as  much  as  he  had  expected. 

On  the  way  back  he  discovered  Great  Slave  Lake,  which 
he  crossed  on  the  ice.  Everywhere  he  went  he  made  maps 
of  the  country,  and  for  a  long  time  they  were  the  only  maps 
of  that  part  of  the  world  to  be  had.  By  the  middle  of  the 
next  summer  he  was  back  at  the  fort,  and  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  commander. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  Hearne’s  journey  to  the  Coppermine. 

2.  Explain  why  Hearne  failed  on  his  first  two  trips,  and  why  he  succeeded  on 

the  third. 

3.  For  what  reason  would  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  which  was  a  fur-trading 

company,  wish  to  find  copper? 

4.  Compare  Hearne,  as  an  explorer,  with  La  Verendrye. 


2.  THE  MAN  WHO  REACHED  TWO  OCEANS 

No  one  as  yet  had  found  the  way  across  Canada  to  the 
Western  Sea. 

One  morning  in  early  summer  there  was  a  great  stir 
at  Fort  Chipewyan  on  Lake  Athabaska.  An  expedition 
was  about  to  set  forth  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Packages 
were  carried  down  to  the  canoes,  the  loads  were  stowed 
away,  and  at  last  all  was  ready.  From  the  leader,  a  tall 
young  man  named  Alexander  Mackenzie,  came  the  word  of 
command,  and  the  journey  began. 

Mackenzie  had  come  over  from  Scotland,  when  quite 
a  young  lad,  to  work  for  a  small  fur- trading  company  in 
Montreal,  which  at  that  time  was  a  rival  of  both  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  and  the  North-West  Company.  Later 
on  it  was  joined  to  the  North-West  Company.  After 
spending  some  years  in  Montreal  he  was  sent  out  to  a  distant 
post,  and  later  was  placed  in  charge  of  Chipewyan.  Here 
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he  had  learned  from  the  Indians  of  a  great  river  flowing 
north  out  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  He  determined  to  go  in 
search  of  it. 

The  canoes,  guided  by  an  Indian,  paddled  west  to  the 
end  of  the  lake.  Here  a  large  river  flowed  into  it  from  the 
south  and  out  again  to  the  north.  Down  this  river  the 
party  travelled,  passing  the  mouth  of  a  still  larger  river, 
the  Peace,  coming  from  the  west.  The  united  rivers, 
now  known  as  the  Slave  River,  flowed  on  northward. 
At  first  it  was  wide  and  easy  to  travel ;  then  came  dangerous 
rapids,  and  three  times  the  travellers  had  to  land  and 
carry  their  canoes.  One  canoe,  in  charge  of  a  squaw, 
was  lost.  There  were  plenty  of  wild  ducks  and  geese, 
fish  were  easy  to  catch,  and  cranberries  grew  on  the  wooded 
banks,  so  no  one  went  hungry. 

On  the  seventh  day  they  came  to  a  great  lake,  still 
covered  with  ice,  Great  Slave  Lake,  the  one  crossed  by 
Hearne  on  his  way  back  from  the  Coppermine.  It  was 
very  large,  over  300  miles  long,  in  fact,  and  no  one  knew 
just  where  the  great  river  of  which  they  had  heard  opened 
out  of  it.  They  waited  several  days  until  the  ice  opened 
enough  to  let  them  through,  then  slowly  they  paddled 
across.  Fortunately  there  were  many  islands  on  which  to 
camp  at  night.  On  the  north  side  they  found  a  band  of 
Indians,  one  of  whom  offered  to  guide  them  to  the  river. 
After  many  days  of  search  it  was  found. 

You  can  imagine  how  excited  Mackenzie  was.  Other 
men  had  been  to  Great  Slave  Lake  before  him,  but  no 
white  man  had  ever  been  down  that  river.  Did  it  lead  to 
the  Arctic  or  the  Pacific? 

Day  after  day  they  floated  northward  down  the  current 
of  the  great  stream,  now  known  to  us  by  Mackenzie’s 
name.  It  was  commonly  a  mile  wide,  sometimes  two  or 
three.  The  party  would  start  out  early  in  the  morning, 
usually  about  four  o’clock.  Mosquitoes  and  “bull-dog” 
flies  tormented  them,  but  there  was  plenty  of  game,  fish 
and  berries.  They  came  upon  Indians,  who  ran  away  in 
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fright  but  were  coaxed  back  by  presents.  From  them 
Mackenzie  heard  that  it  would  take  several  winters  to 
reach  the  sea,  and  that  there  were  dangerous  rapids  and 
falls  ahead.  One  of  them,  however,  was  persuaded  to  act 
as  guide. 

On  they  went,  until  Mackenzie’s  Indians  became 
frightened.  They  tired  of  the  hard  work,  too,  and  as  it  was 
now  July  he  promised  that  he  would  turn  back  if  the  sea 
were  not  reached  in  another  week.  The  trees  were  becom¬ 
ing  quite  small,  there  was  ice  on  the  banks,  and  at  midnight 
the  sun  was  still  in  sight,  so  Mackenzie  knew  he  was 
within  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  river  divided  into  many 
channels,  with  low  banks.  Then  one  morning,  through 
the  mist,  they  saw  some  whales,  and  noticed  that  the  water 
rose  and  fell  with  the  tide.  The  ocean  had  been  reached. 
But  it  was  the  Arctic,  not  the  Pacific,  and  so  Mackenzie, 
when  writing  to  his  friends,  referred  to  it  as  Disappointment 
River. 

They  journeyed  safely  back  the  thousand  miles  to 
Great  Slave  Lake,  and  so  home  to  Chipewyan  before 
winter.  Mackenzie  had  learned  that  he  must  study  sur¬ 
veying,  and  be  able  to  make  good  maps,  before  he  went 
exploring  again.  So  he  went  to  England  for  a  year,  studied 
hard,  and  bought  good  instruments.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  try  again  to  reach  the  Western  Ocean. 

After  returning  to  Chipewyan,  he  again  set  out  for  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Athabaska.  This  time  he  turned  up 
the  Peace  River,  and  when  winter  came  on  he  had  built  a 
fort  many  miles  upstream.  In  the  spring  he  headed  for  the 
mountains.  The  party  was  made  up  of  ten  men  and  a  dog, 
all  in  one  big  canoe.  It  was  the  hardest  kind  of  work, 
poling  or  towing  the  canoe  against  a  strong  current. 
Great  mountains  towered  up  into  the  sky,  while  on  the 
wooded  banks  there  were  herds  of  elk  and  buffalo.  Some¬ 
times  the  banks  were  steep  walls  of  rock,  hundreds  of  feet 
high.  At  one  place  they  had  to  carry  the  canoe  nine  miles 
round  treacherous  rapids. 
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At  last  Mackenzie  judged  he  was  near  the  head  of  the 
river,  and  began  to  look  for  a  place  where  the  canoe  might 
be  carried  over  to  the  head  of  some  river  flowing  down  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains.  Coming  suddenly  upon 
Indians,  he  made  friends  with  them,  and  found  that  he 
was  not  far  from  a  river  which  ran  westward  to  the  sea. 
One  of  the  Indians  drew  a  good  map  for  him  with  charcoal 
on  a  piece  of  birch  bark. 
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With  one  of  the  Indians  for  a  guide  they  went  a  little 
further  up  the  river,  crossed  to  a  small  lake,  then  to  another, 
and  along  a  stream  which  ran  out  of  it  to  the  west.  The 
water,  however,  was  so  swift  and  rough  that  the  canoe  was 
wrecked,  and  everything  they  had  was  soaked.  The  other 
members  of  the  party  now  wanted  to  turn  back,  but 
Mackenzie  mended  the  canoe  and  urged  them  to  keep  on. 

So  on  they  went,  and  after  many  perils  and  much  hard 
work  they  came  out  upon  a  broad,  smooth  river,  which  we 
now  call  the  Fraser.  Here  Indians  were  encountered; 
they  told  Mackenzie  that  this  river  went  to  the  sea,  but  it 
was  long  and  very  dangerous.  He  could  see  that  it  flowed 
south  instead  of  west,  and  he  was  anxious  to  reach  the  sea 
quickly,  for  his  supplies  were  almost  gone.  Therefore, 
when  the  Indians  told  him  that  he  had  passed  by  a  trail 
which  ran  overland  to  the  sea,  he  decided  to  return  to  it. 

Back  they  went,  found  the  trail,  and  fifteen  days  of 
hard  going  across  mountains  and  valleys,  through  forests 
and  swamps,  brought  them  to  a  river.  It  was  so  full  of 
salmon  that  Mackenzie  called  it  the  Salmon  River. 
Friendly  Indians  loaned  them  canoes,  and  in  two  days  they 
came  out  to  the  Pacific.  They  had  crossed  to  the  Western 
Sea! 

On  a  large,  flat  rock,  in  great,  red  letters,  one  of  the  party 
wrote : 

ALEXANDER  MACKENZIE, 

FROM  CANADA,  BY  LAND, 

THE  TWENTY-SECOND  OF  JULY, 

ONE  THOUSAND  SEVEN  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY-THREE. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  Mackenzie’s  journey  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

2.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  his  journey  to  the  Pacific. 

3.  Compare  the  two  journeys  as  to  distance,  difficulty  and  importance. 

4.  Compare  Mackenzie’s  journey  to  the  Arctic  with  that  of  Hearne. 

5.  Name  any  advantages  Mackenzie  had  over  the  earlier  explorers,  such  as 

the  La  Verendryes. 
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3.  ALONG  THE  WEST  COAST 

When  Alexander  Mackenzie  reached  the  Pacific  Coast 
from  overland,  he  found  that  the  Coast  Indians  were  any¬ 
thing  but  friendly.  They  were  not  in  the  least  afraid  of 
strangers,  handled  everything  the  white  man  owned,  stole 
whatever  they  could  get  away  with,  and  even  threatened 
violence.  One  impudent  rascal,  who  shoved  himself  into 
Mackenzie’s  canoe,  declared  that  only  a  few  days  before 
he  had  been  shot  at  by  a  white  man  named  Macubah,  who 
had  come  there  in  a  big  canoe.  Mackenzie  was  careful 
not  to  offend  these  Indians,  yet  he  was  rather  frightened, 
and  started  back  as  soon  as  possible.  Of  course  he  thought 
the  story  about  another  white  man  was  false. 

At  that  very  time,  however,  there  really  was  a  white 
man  a  few  miles  up  the  coast.  He,  too,  was  an  explorer, 
and  his  name  was  Vancouver.  Mackenzie  would  have 
been  overjoyed  to  meet  him,  for  Vancouver  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  ship,  and  Mackenzie  very  badly  needed  food 
and  other  supplies.  Yet  each  went  his  own  way,  never 
dreaming  that  the  other  had  been  so  near. 

In  those  days  boys  often  went  to  sea  at  a  very  early 
age.  George  Vancouver  entered  the  British  navy  when 
he  was  only  thirteen.  He  was  acquainted  with  another 
famous  explorer,  Captain  Cook.  Vancouver  sailed  with 
him  on  his  second  and  third  voyages.  Those  voyages 
were  long  and  adventuresome,  so  that  Vancouver,  while 
still  a  young  man,  became  a  far- travelled  and  experienced 
seaman. 

After  serving  for  several  years  in  the  West  Indies,  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  an  expedition  to  the  north-west  coast 
of  North  America.  '  The  Spaniards  had  seized  the  property 
of  some  British  fur-traders  there,  but  later  on  agreed  to 
restore  it.  Captain  Vancouver  was  instructed  to  receive 
this  property  from  the  Spanish  commander{T  He  was  also 
commanded  to  explore  and  survey  the  coast,  of  which ,  at 
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that  time,  very  little  was  known  beyond  the  points  where 
the  fur-traders  dealt  with  the  natives.-  At  the  same  time 
he  was  expected  to  find  out  whether  there  was  anv.  passage 
Imm  the  mast  eastward  to  the  Atlantic. 

Away  he  sailed,  round  the  Capp  of  Good  Hope,  across 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  thence  to'Tahiti  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  In  April  he  reached  the  coast  of  what 
is  now  California.  Here  he  set  to  work. 

Vancouver  carefully  explored  the  coast,  steadily  moving 
northward  and  making  maps  as  he  went.  If  you  examine 
a  map  of  North  America  you  will  see  that  the  coast  becomes 
more  broken  toward  the  north,  with  islands  and  channels 
everywhere.  Vancouver,  therefore,  had  a  great  deal  of 
surveying  to  do.  Perhaps  his  most  interesting  discovery 
was  made  by  sailing  completely  round  a  large  body  of 
land,  which  had  always  been  regarded  as  part  of  the  main¬ 
land,  thus  proving  it  to  be  an  island  instead.  It  was 
named  after  him,  Vancouver  Island,  and  later  on  the  city 
of  Vancouver,  on  the  mainland  opposite,  was  also  named 
after  him. 

He  sailed  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  spend  the  winter, 
but  was  back  again  early  in  the  spring  to  continue  his 
exploring.  All  summer  he  made  maps  of  the  coast  and  the 
islands,  then  returned  to  Hawaii  for  another  winter.  The 
next  summer  he  finished  the  work  and  returned  to  England, 
having  been  away  four  years  on  the  expedition. 

Vancouver  did  not  find  a  .passage  through  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  so  that  idea  had  at  last  to  be  given  up  by  explorers. 
He  did,  however,  make  known  to  the  world  the  mysterious 
west  coast  of  Canada. 


THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  On  a  globe  map  follow  the  course  Vancouver  took  in  sailing  from  England 

to  the  west  coast  of  America.  Suggest  a  shorter  route  which  might 
be  followed  to-day. 

2.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  British  Columbia,  showing  Vancouver  Island  and 

the  place  where  Vancouver  and  Mackenzie  almost  met. 

3.  Compare  the  work  of  Captain  Vancouver  with  that  of  Jacques  Cartier. 
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4.  ACROSS  THE  MOUNTAINS  TO  THE  SEA 

The  rival  fur  companies  built  fort  after  fort  along  the 
western  rivers,  through  Saskatchewan  and  into  Alberta, 
and  far  to  the  north  on  the  Athabaska  and  the  Mackenzie. 
They  outbid  one  another  for  the  Indians’  furs,  and  tried  to 
prevent  the  canoes  from  reaching  each  other’s  trading  posts. 
At  last  it  seemed  as  though  they  could  go  no  farther. 
However,  there  was  one  great  region  not  yet  touched — 
the  land  beyond  the  Rockies. 

Since  Mackenzie  had  made  a  dash  across  the  mountains 
and  down  to  the  sea,  only  one  man  had  ventured  to  follow. 
Finally  the  North-West  Company  decided  to  send  an 
expedition.  They  chose  Simon  Fraser  to  lead  it. 

When  a  trader  had  worked  successfully  for  the  North- 
West  Company  over  a  period  of  years,  he  became  a 
“ partner”  in  it.  Fraser  was  a  partner.  From  his  child¬ 
hood  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hardship  and  danger. 
At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  had  joined  the  Company;  now 
he  had  served  it  for  ten  years.  Many  posts  in  the  north 
had  been  in  his  charge,  and  he  knew  the  Athabaska  district 
well.  He  knew,  too,  that  any  expedition  must  pay  its  way, 
must  bring  back  a  large  quantity  of  furs,  or  else  be  counted 
a  failure. 

Thirteen  years  after  Mackenzie  had  passed  that  way, 
Fraser  pushed  boldly  up  the  Peace.  He  had  twenty  men, 
and  his  canoes  were  well  loaded.  At  the  foot  of  the  Rockies 
he  built  a  winter  camp ;  while  it  was  being  finished  he  took 
six  men  with  him  and  crossed  over  the  mountains.  On  the 
far  side,  on  the  shore  of  a  beautiful  lake,  he  built  the  first 
trading  post  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Fort  McLeod, 
which  is  still  in  use.  Then  he  returned  to  the  winter  camp. 

During  the  cold  weather  they  hunted  deer  and  dried 
the  meat  for  the  journey  ahead.  In  May  they  set  out. 
The  river  was  in  flood,  and  it  was  necessary  to  travel  very 
slowly.  They  reached  the  trading  post,  made  new  canoes 
to  replace  the  old  ones,  found  two  Indians  to  act  as  guides, 
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and  by  the  middle  of  July  had  reached  the  smooth  river 
down  which  Mackenzie  had  first  travelled.  To-day  we 
call  it  the  Fraser. 

The  explorer  kept  in  mind  his  chief  business,  which  was 
to  obtain  furs  from  the  Indians.  Going  up  a  side-stream 
he  came  to  another  beautiful  lake,  and  there  built  a  third 
fort.  The  Indians  of  that  district  had  never  before  heard 
guns  fired  and  they  greatly  admired  the  clever  white  men. 
Pieces  of  soap  were  given  to  the  women.  They  tried  to 
eat  them,  and  the  bubbles  which  came  out  of  their  mouths 
caused  still  greater  wonder!  Passing  further  on,  another 
fort  was  built.  For  a  time  food  was  scarce ;  then  the  salmon, 
which  run  up  the  rivers  from  the  sea  to  lay  their  eggs,  began 
to  arrive  in  thousands.  The  voyagers  ate  fish  until  they 
were  sick  of  it. 

The  next  winter  and  summer  were  spent  in  trading  with 
the  Indians.  Then  two  loaded  canoes  arrived  with  food 
and  supplies  from  the  Company.  They  also  brought  orders 
for  Fraser  to  explore  the  river  to  its  mouth.  Canoes  were 
built,  salmon  was  dried,  and  by  spring  everything  was 
ready. 

In  four  canoes  they  began  the  descent  of  this  most 
dangerous  of  all  Canadian  rivers.  Through  the  r'apids  they 
raced,  always  glad  to  find  themselves  safely  in  smoother 
water  at  the  foot.  As  they  went  along  they  stored  bales 
of  salmon  in  hidden  places,  for  the  return  journey. 

Coming  to  an  Indian  camp,  Fraser  was  told  that  the 
river  further  down  was  nothing  but  falls  and  rapids, 
impossible  to  pass.  However,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  on,  and  on  he  went.  A  chief  offered  to  guide  the 
party.  Coming  to  a  specially  dangerous  place,  one  canoe 
was  sent  on  ahead,  paddled  by  five  of  the  best  canoe-men. 
They  were  wrecked,  though  luckily  none  was  drowned 
and  the  canoe  was  rescued.  The  rest  of  the  canoes  had  to 
be  carried  over  the  steep  hills  for  two  miles.  It  meant 
two  days  of  hard  work. 

In  this  way  they  travelled  on  until  the  water  became  so 
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rough  that  they  could  not  use  canoes  at  all.  They  were 
hidden  away,  the  loads  divided  among  the  men,  and  the 
party  set  off  over  Indian  trails,  high  up  on  the  river  bank. 
It  was  the  hardest  kind  of  drudgery.  Then  the  guide 
disappeared.  At  last  they  came  to  an  Indian  village  where 
the  water  was  smoother;  here  they  bought  two  canoes  and 
went  ahead. 

Where  the  river  passes  through  the  last  mountain  barrier 
(Coast  Range),  before  reaching  the  sea,  it  again  became 
very  rough.  In  four  days  they  travelled  only  thirty  miles. 
Then  they  reached  the  worst  spot  of  all,  the  Black  Canyon. 
The  canoes  were  unloaded,  for  everything  had  to  be  carried 
in  packs  over  the  steep,  high  cliffs  beside  the  river.  With¬ 
out  help  from  the  Indians  Fraser  never  could  have 
succeeded.  To  them,  however,  it  was  nothing  unusual, 
and  they  climbed  up  places  with  heavy  loads  where  the 
white  men,  unburdened,  were  in  danger  of  falling  hundreds 
of  feet  to  the  rocks  below.  At  last  the  dangerous  passage 
was  made,  the  river  once  more  became  smoother,  and  they 
could  travel  by  boat. 

Now  they  began  to  meet  the  Coast  Indians,  who,  unlike 
the  Indians  of  the  interior,  were  quite  unfriendly.  They 
had  big  cedar  canoes,  really  enormous  logs  hollowed  out  by 
fire  and  tools  and  then  neatly  polished.  Their  houses  were 
large  buildings  of  upright  cedar  logs,  covered  with  wide 
boards  split  from  cedar  trees.  Indeed,  these  Coast  Indians 
depended  on  the  cedar  very  much  as  the  Eastern  Indians 
depended  on  birch  bark  or  the  plains  Indians  on  the  buffalo. 

Presently  Fraser  passed  the  place  where  the  city  of  New 
Westminster  now  stands,  and,  not  very  long  afterward, 
came  to  the  sea.  Here  he  found  a  large  village  of  several 
Indians.  They  were  not  friendly,  and  the  party  returned 
up  the  river  as  quickly  as  possible.  Even  then  the  trouble 
did  not  end,  but  the  explorers  managed  to  get  well  started 
on  the  return  journey,  and  finally  reached  the  other  side 
of  the  Rockies  in  good  time  before  winter  set  in. 

The  Fraser  River  was  a  disappointment  to  the  North- 
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West  Company,  because  it  was  much  too  rough  to  be  used 
for  fur-trading.  It  is  along  the  route  taken  by  Simon 
Fraser,  however,  that  the  railways  now  run  to  Vancouver, 
and  where  once  his  men  climbed  along  the  dizzy  cliffs 
behind  their  Indian  guides,  automobiles  now  speed  smoothly 
over  the  highway  to  the  sea. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  Fraser’s  journey  to  the  Pacific. 

2.  Compare  his  journey  with  that  made  by  Mackenzie. 

3.  Compare  his  adventures  along  the  way  with  those  of  Hearne  on  his  journeys. 

4.  Tell  the  stories  of  the  three  men  who  first  made  British  Columbia  known. 

5.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  Eastern  Indians,  the  Plains  Indians,  and  the 

Coast  Indians,  as  the  early  explorers  found  them. 


5.  THE  MAKER  OF  MAPS 

Sometimes  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  sent  out  young 
lads  from  England  to  learn  the  fur-trading  business.  Those 
who  were  chosen  had  to  work  for  the  Company  seven  years 
as  apprentices.  Usually  such  boys  were  orphans,  with  no 
relatives  or  friends  to  take  care  of  them.  Such  a  boy  was 
David  Thompson. 

When  David  was  only  two  years  old,  his  father  died. 
The  famous  Grey  Coat  School,  in  London,  took  him  in 
when  he  was  old  enough  to  begin  his  studies,  and  there  he 
remained  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  That  year  a 
letter  came  to  the  school  from  the  Company,  asking  for 
four  boys.  Only  two  were  chosen,  however,  and  one  of 
the  two  was  so  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  being  sent  into 
the  wilds  of  Canada  that  he  ran  away.  The  other  lad  was 
David  Thompson. 

He  sailed  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  presently  found  himself 
at  Fort  Churchill.  David  was  a  short  but  sturdy  youth, 
a  fine  scholar  and  a  good  boy.  One  of  the  Company’s 
men  at  Churchill  was  a  skilled  surveyor.  David  continued 
his  studies  under  this  man,  and  learned  to  make  very  fine, 
careful  maps.  He  was  fond  of  astronomy,  too,  and  because 
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he  was  always  studying  the  stars  he  became  known  later 
on  among  the  Indians  as  the  Star  Man. 

Not  long  after  beginning  work  at  Churchill  he  was  sent, 
with  two  Indians,  to  Fort  York,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  further  down  the  Bay.  One  day  he  was  some  distance 
from  the  fort  with  a  small  party.  They  were  in  a  tent, 
and  an  Indian  woman  was  frying  pork  and  grouse  for 
supper.  Along  came  a  polar  bear,  and  poked  his  head 
inside  the  tent  to  see  where  the  pleasant  odor  was  coming 
from.  Everybody  shouted ;  one  man  climbed  the  tent  pole, 
and  another  tried  to  shoot  the  bear,  but  his  gun  would  not 
go  off.  The  Indian  woman,  however,  seized  an  axe  and 
hit  the  bear  over  the  head,  whereupon  it  quickly  ran  away. 

During  all  the  years  that  Thompson  served  the  Com¬ 
pany  he  kept  a  record  of  everything  he  did,  called  his 
Narrative  or  story.  In  it,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  are 
scores  of  adventures.  He  was  quick  to  notice  things,  and 
always  studied  carefully  the  birds  and  beasts  he  saw  in  his 
travels. 

After  a  time  Thompson  was  sent  inland  to  help  build 
a  new  fort,  Manchester  Post,  on  the  North  Saskatchewan 
River.  The  North-West  Company  was  pushing  its  way 
into  the  West,  building  forts  right  up  into  the  beaver 
country,  and  hence  getting  many  furs  which  used  to  go  out 
to  Hudson  Bay.  By  building  this  new  post  it  was  hoped 
that  the  trade  would  once  more  come  to  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  After  it  was  built,  Thompson  was  sent 
across  the  plains  to  winter  with  a  tribe  of  Indians  living 
close  to  where  the  city  of  Calgary  now  stands.  It  was  his 
business  to  make  friends  with  them  and  buy  their  furs. 

Thus  the  years  passed,  and  after  completing  his 
apprenticeship  Thompson  remained  for  some  time  with 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  He  made  long  journeys 
across  the  prairies  and  into  the  north  country.  He  became 
a  competent  surveyor,  and  wherever  he  travelled  he  made 
accurate  maps  of  his  route. 

On  one  occasion  Thompson,  accompanied  by  two 
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Indians,  explored  a  new  route  from  the  Bay  to  Lake 
Athabaska.  They  travelled  in  a  birch  bark  canoe,  and  at 
one  place  the  water  was  too  swift  to  use  paddles.  While 
Thompson  stayed  in  the  canoe  to  steer  it,  the  Indians 
walked  along  the  bank,  pulling  the  canoe  after  them  by 
means  of  a  rope.  Suddenly  a  cross-current  turned  the 
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On  his  winter  journey  through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  1810.  He  and  his  men  travelled  on 
snowshoes.  Sleds  drawn  by  dogs  carried  the  food  and  equipment  of  the  party.  Three  pack 
horses  were  used  also  until  the  snow  became  too  deep. 

canoe  sideways.  Thompson  quickly  cut  the  rope;  the 
canoe  was  swept  down  the  rapids  and  over  a  waterfall. 
When  he  rose  to  the  surface  he  found  the  canoe  right  on 
top  of  him.  Luckily  the  water  became  shallow,  and  he  was 
able  to  walk  out,  bringing  the  canoe  to  shore  with  him. 

They  had  lost  their  food  and  clothing,  and  the  nights 
were  cold.  The  tent  had  been  saved,  however,  so  they 
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cut  it  in  three  pieces,  and  each  man  took  one  piece  to  wrap 
round  him.  Before  very  long  they  were  starving,  but  a 
party  of  friendly  Indians  gave  them  food,  and  then,  just 
in  time,  they  met  a  party  of  traders  laden  with  supplies. 

The  directors  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  now  told 
Thompson  that  he  could  do  no  more  exploring,  so  he  left 
them  and  took  service  with  the  North-West  Company. 
The  United  States,  to  the  south,  had  only  recently  become 
an  independent  country,  and  no  one  was  quite  sure  where 
the  boundary  line  would  run  in  the  region  west  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods.  The  North-West  Company  sent  Thompson 
to  make  a  map  showing  which  of  their  forts  were  in  Canada 
and  which  in  the  United  States.  This  was  the  kind  of  work 
he  liked  best,  and  he  was  soon  on  his  way.  Among  other 
things,  he  was  the  first  explorer  to  visit  the  district  in 
which  the  Mississippi  takes  its  rise. 

When  the  map  was  finished  he  was  sent  out  to  build 
new  trading  posts  in  various  places,  and  everywhere  he 
went  he  continued  to  make  maps,  even  to  Rocky  Mountain 
House  and  the  present  city  of  Edmonton.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  the  Company  decided  to  look  for  furs  in 
British  Columbia.  Simon  Fraser  had  already  been  sent 
to  build  forts  through  the  mountains,  and  to  find  a  way 
to  the  sea.  About  the  same  time  Thompson  was  ordered 
to  build  forts  along  the  Columbia  River  further  south. 
After  a  difficult  journey  he  reached  the  place  where  it 
emptied  into  the  Pacific.  There  he  found  two  United 
States  explorers,  who  had  come  round  that  way  by  sea. 

After  making  a  map  of  the  Columbia,  he  left  the  service 
of  the  North-West  Company  to  become  a  land  surveyor. 
First,  however,  he  made  a  great  map  of  all  his  travels.  This 
wonderful  map  may  now  be  seen  at  the  Parliament  Build¬ 
ings  in  Toronto.  Then  the  British  Government  set  him 
to  work  mapping  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  east  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

From  the  time  he  landed  on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay, 
a  lonely  little  lad  fresh  from  school,  to  the  time  when  he 
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left  the  service  of  the  North-West  Company,  Thompson 
travelled  on  foot,  by  canoe  and  on  horseback  more  than 
fifty  thousand  miles,  and  had  worked  his  way  right  across.1 
Canada  making  maps*  To-day  he  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  North  American  explorers. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  On  a  sketch  map  of  western  Canada  mark  down  all  the  places  visited  by 

Thompson  which  are  mentioned  in  this  story. 

2.  Compare  the  work  done  by  Thompson  with  that  done  by  Mackenzie. 

3.  Look  up  on  a  map  of  Canada  the  boundary  between  it  and  the  United  States. 

Find  out  how  many  miles  long  it  is. 

4.  Compare  Thompson  as  a  traveller  with  any  of  the  explorers  you  have 

read  about  in  these  stories. 


6.  THE  MAN  WHO  FOUND  THE  NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE 

One  afternoon,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  small 
boy  stood  on  the  sidewalk  of  a  certain  town  in  England, 
watching  the  fashionable  visitors  driving  up  to  the  big  house 
opposite  his  home.  He  was  very  untidy  and  his  face  was 
not  any  too  clean. 

A  stern  voice  came  from  the  window  behind  him. 

“John  Franklin,”  it  commanded,  “come  in  at  once!” 

John  knew  that  voice,  and  he  ran  in  quickly.  His 
father  was  waiting. 

“I  told  you,”  he  said  sternly,  “that  if  you  stood  out 
there  again  I  would  punish  you.” 

So  John  got  a  spanking.  How  could  his  father  guess 
that  his  little  boy  would  become  so  famous,  that  even  the 
story  of  the  spanking  would  be  remembered  and  put  down 
in  books? 

•fc  *i* 

John  had  eleven  brothers  and  sisters.  His  father  was  a 
well-to-do  business  man,  so  he  was  sent  to  a  good  school. 
Although  his  home  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea,  he 
had  never  seen  salt  water,  until  one  holiday  when  he  and  a 
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chum  tramped  ten  miles  to  the  coast.  Afterward  nothing 
would  suit  him  but  to  go  to  sea.  When  he  was  fourteen 
his  father  got  him  a  position  as  midshipman  on  board  a 
warship.  So  there  behold  him,  strutting  along  the  deck, 
a  round-faced,  round-headed  lad,  very  proud  of  his  new 
uniform. 

Britain  was  then  at  war  with  France,  and  young 
Franklin  saw  some  hot  fighting.  Then  the  government 
sent  a  ship  to  explore  the  coast  of  Australia.  It  happened 
that  Franklin’s  uncle  was  placed  in  command,  and  so  the 
lucky  youth  was  able  to  go  on  a  long  voyage  of  exploration. 
From  his  uncle  he  learned  how  to  navigate  a  ship  and 
make  surveys.  He  studied  hard,  and  became  a  skilled 
navigator. 

After  returning  to  England  he  again  served  on  a  warship. 
In  one  great  battle  the  noise  of  the  guns  left  him  slightly 
deaf  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  but  he  was  not  hurt  in  the 
fighting.  Soon  afterward  he  and  another  officer  were  sent 
by  the  government  on  an  expedition  to  find  the  North 
Pole.  One  ship  was  badly  smashed  in  the  ice,  and  so 
the  expedition  had  to  turn  back  before  getting  very  far. 
Before  long  the  government  decided  to  search  again  for 
the  supposed  North-West  Passage  around  North  America 
to  the  Pacific. 

Two  expeditions  were  made  up.  One  was  sent  north 
and  west  through  Baffin  Bay.  The  other,  with  Franklin 
in  command,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Hudson  Bay,  land 
on  its  west  coast,  strike  across  country  to  the  Coppermine 
and  along  it  to  the  Arctic.  Afterward  it  was  to  travel  east 
along  the  coast,  and  perhaps  join  up  with  the  first 
expedition. 

Except  where  Hearne  had  gone  down  the  Coppermine 
fifty  years  before,  and  Mackenzie  down  the  Mackenzie 
River  to  the  sea,  the  map  of  the  north  coast  of  America 
was  a  blank.  Did  the  Arctic  Ocean  extend  through  to  the 
west?  If  it  did,  then  there  really  was  a  North-West 
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Passage.  There  might  be  land,  however,  stretching  far  up 
to  the  north.  Franklin  was  expected  to  find  out. 

The  party  under  Franklin  reached  York  Factory,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nelson  River,  safely  enough.  From  that 
point  it  travelled  overland  to  the  Saskatchewan  and  on  to 
Fort  Chipewyan  on  Lake  Athabaska.  It  was  Franklin’s 
first  winter  journey  in  North  America.  The  men  and  their 
guides  travelled  on  snowshoes,  while  the  supplies  were 
carried  on  sledges  drawn  by  dogs.  Although  the  weather 
was  very  cold  they  were  quite  comfortable.  Crossing 
Great  Slave  Lake  on  the  ice  they  struck  out  for  the  Copper- 
mine,  but  winter  came  on  before  they  arrived.  The  next 
summer,  however,  they  found  it  and  travelled  along  it  to 
the  sea.  Turning  east,  they  paddled  their  canoes  for  five 
hundred  miles  along  the  strip  of  water  between  the  ice- 
cakes  and  the  rocky  shore,  making  maps  as  they  went. 
The  other  party  from  the  east  did  not  show  up,  and  late 
in  the  summer  Franklin  turned  back.  On  the  way  they 
ran  out  of  food  and  lost  several  men.  They  ate  old  bones, 
scraps  of  leather,  moss  and  anything  else  they  could  find. 
Just  when  they  had  given  up  all  hope  of  getting  out  alive, 
they  were  rescued  by  a  band  of  Indians. 

Not  long  afterward,  Franklin  was  put  in  charge  of 
another  expedition.  He  was  ordered  to  go  down  the 
Mackenzie  to  its  mouth.  At  that  point  his  party  was  to 
split  up;  one  section  was  to  travel  west  along  the  coast, 
the  other  was  to  go  east  to  the  Coppermine.  Special  boats 
were  built  for  the  work,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  would  keep  them  supplied  with 
food. 

The  expedition  was  entirely  successful.  In  two  months 
the  coastline  to  the  Coppermine  was  explored  and  mapped. 
The  party  which  went  west,  under  Franklin  himself,  did 
not  cover  any  great  distance,  but  got  far  enough  to  know 
that  the  Arctic  Sea  extended  round  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  North-West  Passage  was  found  at  last! 
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Franklin,  unlike  Thompson  and  many  other  explorers 
who  made  far  longer  and  equally  dangerous  journeys,  was 
greatly  honored  for  his  discoveries.  He  received  many 
medals  and  was  made  a  knight  by  the  king.  He  wished 
very  much  to  go  on  a  third  expedition  to  the  far  North, 
and  after  many  years  of  waiting  the  government  sent  him 
to  finish  the  map  of  the  Arctic  coast,  just  west  of  Hudson 
Bay.  He  was  also  instructed  to  sail,  if  possible,  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  North-West  Passage.  He  had 
two  good  ships,  with  engines  as  well  as  sails,  and  the 
expedition  was  supplied  with  sufficient  food  to  last  three 
years.  In  May  they  left  England  for  the  Arctic.  In 
July  a  whaling  vessel  saw  them  there.  They  were  never 
heard  of  again. 

Years  later,  when  it  was  certain  that  they  were  lost, 
expeditions  were  sent  out  to  discover  what  had  happened. 
It  was  found  that  the  ships  had  been  frozen  into  the  ice. 
Franklin  had  died;  the  rest  had  left  the  ships  in  order  to 
find  food  or  help.  Eskimo  had  seen  them  travelling  over 
the  ice,  and  had  later  found  their  dead  bodies  on  the  shore. 
It  is  sad  to  think  that  they  died  of  cold  and  starvation, 
when  not  so  very  far  distant  there  were  Eskimo  families 
with  shelter  and  food.  The  Europeans  had  not  yet  learned 
to  imitate  the  Eskimo  and  the  Indian,  and  live  on  the 
natural  food  of  the  country. 

Sir  John  Franklin  really  found  the  North-West  Passage, 
although  he  did  not  succeed  in  sailing  through  it.  Many 
years  later  another  great  explorer  succeeded  in  making 
that  journey. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  sketch  maps  of  Franklin’s  first  two  journeys  into  the  Arctic. 

2.  On  another  sketch  map  show  the  famous  North-West  Passage,  from  the 

Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  for  which  explorers  sought  so  long. 

3.  Compare  Franklin’s  route  to  the  Coppermine  with  that  taken  by  Hearne. 

4.  Explain  why  Franklin’s  last  expedition  failed. 

5.  Compare  the  work  done  by  Franklin  with  that  done  by  Vancouver. 
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7.  THE  MAN  WHO  FLEW  ACROSS  THE  NORTH 

POLE 

Captain  Roald  Amundsen,  who  died  not  many  years 
ago,  was  a  Norwegian.  In  other  words,  he  was  descended 
from  those  Vikings  who  sailed  their  long-boats  to  Iceland  and 
Greenland  in  olden  times.  True  to  the  call  of  his  Viking 
blood,  he  became  one  of  the  great  explorers  of  history. 

He  was  a  determined  man,  and  very  careful  in  planning 
whatever  he  had  to  do.  After  he  had  completed  his  school 
studies  he  entered  upon  a  course  in  medicine  at  the  uni¬ 
versity.  He  did  not  become  a  doctor,  however,  but  went 
to  sea  instead.  He  had  determined  to  become  an  explorer, 
and  for  nine  years  he  steadily  prepared  himself  for  that 
work.  He  became  an  expert  navigator  and  surveyor,  and, 
of  course,  his  knowledge  of  medicine  was  useful  too. 

His  very  first  expedition  was  a  famous  one.  Franklin 
found  the  North-West  Passage  but  failed  to  sail  through 
it.  In  a  tiny  ship,  so  small  that  almost  any  ice  cake  could 
crush  it,  Amundsen  and  six  companions  sailed  through  the 
passage  from  end  to  end.  It  took  them  three  years,  and 
for  months  at  a  time  their  little  vessel  was  frozen  into  the 
ice,  but  they  all  came  safely  through. 

A  few  years  later  he  set  sail  in  a  famous  ship,  the  Fram, 
for  the  far  northern  wastes  of  the  Arctic.  The  Fram  had 
been  used  in  the  Arctic  before,  and  was  specially  built  to 
withstand  the  ice.  On  the  voyage  west,  Amundsen  made 
a  sudden  change  in  his  plans  and  headed  south  for  the 
Antarctic  instead.  The  North  Pole  had  been  discovered 
by  a  United  States  sailor,  Captain  Peary,  but  no  one  as  yet 
had  reached  the  South  Pole.  Amundsen  determined  to  find  it. 

Now  the  Antarctic  differs  from  the  Arctic  in  many  ways, 
but  most  of  all  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  continent 
there,  while  the  Arctic,  except  for  islands,  is  entirely  sea. 
Captain  Cook  had  once  searched  for  a  continent  in  the 
southern  ocean,  but  he  did  not  find  it  because  the  ice  barred 
his  way.  Others  since  his  time  had  crossed  the  ice  and 
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found  land  beyond,  but  no  one  had  ventured  to  travel 
very  far  across  it*—  , 

In  the  Arctic  it  is  more  or  less  easy  to  find  food.  The 
Eskimo,  who  live  along  the  coast  and  on  the  islands,  are 
a  hearty,  well-fed  people.  In  the  winter  they  even  travel 
far  out  to  sea  on  the  ice.  A  white  man  who  studies  their 
ways,  and  also  has  a  good  rifle  and  a  pair  of  glasses  with 
which  to  look  for  game,  can  travel  in  the  same  way, 
though  this  fact  was  not  known  to  the  early  explorers. 
There  are  plenty  of  fish,  seals,  polar  bears  and  birds,  though 
one  has  to  learn  where  and  when  to  find  them.  In  the 
Antarctic,  on  the  contrary,  travelling  is  difficult  and 
dangerous,  because,  once  the  explorer  leaves  the  coast, 
there  is  no  food  of  any  sort.  No  plants  or  animals  can 
live  on  the  rocks  and  ice  inland,  and  so  all  food  must  be 
carried  by  the  explorer.  Moreover,  there  are  terrible 
storms  to  be  faced,  with  drifting  snow  and  intense  cold. 

As  usual,  Amundsen  prepared  very  carefully  for  the 
journey.  After  landing  on  the  “barrier  ice”  at  the  coast, 
a  strong  and  comfortable  house  was  built,  in  which  supplies 
could  be  stored  and  preparations  made  for  a  quick  dash  to 
the  Pole.  Few  people  visit  the  Antarctic,  and  the  animals 
on  the  shore  were  very  tame,  not  expecting  any  harm. 
There  were  not  even  bears  or  foxes  to  molest  them.  The 
men  of  the  party  could  take  rides  on  the  backs  of  seals, 
while  the  penguins,  those  absurdly  dignified  swimming 
birds  which  live  there  for  part  of  the  year,  would  scarcely 
get  out  of  their  way. 

Quick  trips  were  now  made  inland  with  loads  of  supplies, 
hauled  by  dog-team.  Each  trip  was  longer  than  the  one 
before  it,  and  a  load  was  left  at  the  end.  In  this  way 
Amundsen  laid  out  a  line  of  three  food  stations  directly 
between  his  house  and  the  South  Pole.  After  winter  was 
over  (in  October),  he  set  out. 

With  him  went  four  men,  while  fifty-two  dogs  hauled 
three  sledges.  Quickly  they  journeyed  from  one  station 
to  another,  using  only  what  food  they  needed  and  leaving 
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the  rest  for  the  return  trip.  From  the  last  station  they 
carried  enough  food  to  take  them  to  the  Pole  and  back 
again.  By  means  of  their  instruments  they  could  tell 
just  how  many  miles  they  had  to  go.  So  well  was  the 
scheme  worked  out,  that  in  forty-nine  days,  with  very  little 
trouble  indeed,  the  goal  was  reached.  The  South  Pole 
had  been  discovered! 

Two  days  were  spent  at  the  Pole,  a  record  of  their  visit 
was  left,  and  then  the  party  returned  to  the  nearest  food 
station,  then  to  the  second,  then  to  the  first,  and  then  to 
the  house.  The  return  trip  took  only  thirty-eight  days. 
Not  a  man  or  a  dog  was  lost,  and  everyone  had  plenty  to 
eat.  In  his  book  on  this  great  adventure,  Amundsen 
praised  the  dogs  highly  for  the  way  they  worked. 

After  his  return  home,  Amundsen  once  more  attempted 
Arctic  exploration.  He  tried  to  voyage  across  the  polar 
sea  by  simply  drifting  with  the  ice  in  a  small  ship  from  west 
to  east.  In  this  attempt  he  failed.  Then  he  decided  to 
travel  across  it  in  a  new  way,  a  way  never  dreamed  of  by 
Franklin  or  the  explorers  before  him — by  air.  He  tried 
four  times,  and  the  last  time  he  succeeded. 

The  airship  he  used  was  built  specially  for  him  in  Italy. 
It  was  not  an  aeroplane,  but  a  cigar-shaped  balloon  with 
engines  and  propellers  to  drive  it  along.  It  was  called  the 
Norge  (n6r-guh),  a  Norwegian  word  meaning  North.  With 
him  travelled  a  famous  United  States  airman. 

They  set  out  from  Spitzbergen,  an  island  east  of  Green¬ 
land,  flew  to  the  Pole,  circled  it  twice,  and  then  flew  on  to  a 
point  in  Alaska.  The  journey  was  2,700  miles  long,  and  guess 
how  long  it  took  them  to  make  it !  Only  seventy-one  hours! 
What  a  change  from  the  days  of  Leif  the  Lucky! 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Compare  the  work  of  exploration  in  the  Arctic  with  similar  work  in  the 

Antarctic. 

2.  Describe  in  your  own  words  the  way  in  which  Amundsen  reached  the  South 

Pole. 

3.  Make  a  sketch  map  showing  Amundsen’s  air  voyage  across  the  Arctic. 

4.  Compare  Amundsen  as  an  explorer  with  others  you  have  read  about, 

including  Captain  Cook. 
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8.  THE  MAN  WHO  LIVED  WITH  THE  ESKIMO 

In  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun,  far  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  two  men  were  building  a  snowhouse.  One  of 
them  found  a  suitable  snowbank.  He  did  this  by  walking 
about  on  the  drifted  snow,  and  then  examining  the  prints 
of  his  soft  deerskin  boots.  When  he  found  a  place  where 
the  footprints  showed  faintly,  but  the  snow  was  not  broken 
through,  they  began  work. 

With  long  knives  they  cut  the  snow  into  domino-shaped 
blocks,  about  four  inches  thick,  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  wide 
and  twenty  to  thirty-five  inches  long.  The  blocks  had  to 
be  strong  enough  to  be  carried  about.  Then  they  chose  a 
level  part  of  the  drift  and  began  to  build.  The  first  block 
was  set  on  edge,  and  undercut  with  the  knife  so  that  it 
leaned  slightly  inward.  Placing  a  peg  where  the  middle 
of  the  house  was  to  be,  one  of  the  men  looped  a  piece  of 
cord  over  it  and  then,  first  holding  the  other  end  of  the 
cord  at  the  block,  walked  around  the  peg  in  a  circle,  marking 
the  snow  as  he  went.  Thus  the  size  of  the  house  was  shown. 

Next  another  block  was  undercut  and  leaned  against 
the  first  one,  and  others  were  added  until  the  first  row  had 
been  set  up.  The  weather  was  cold,  and  where  the  blocks 
touched  they  soon  froze  fast  together.  Then  the  taller 
of  the  two  men  took  his  knife  and  made  a  slanting  cut 
from  the  top  edge  of  one  of  the  blocks  downward  to  the 
bottom  edge  of  its  far  corner.  In  the  niche  thus  formed 
he  placed  a  new  block,  slanting  up,  and  against  it  leaned 
another,  thus  beginning  the  second  row.  Every  block  was 
undercut  so  as  to  lean  inward  a  little,  and  each  row  was 
made  to  lean  a  little  more  than  the  one  below  it.  Any 
blocks  that  did  not  seem  to  fit  had  pieces  sliced  off  them 
until  they  settled  snugly  into  their  places.  One  man 
stayed  outside  to  cut  and  carry  the  snow;  the  tall  man 
stayed  inside  and  did  the  building. 

When  the  dome  of  the  roof  was  completed  and  the  last 
block  fitted  in,  the  chinks  and  cracks  between  the  blocks 
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were  filled  in  with  soft  snow,  which  quickly  froze  and  made 
the  house  quite  strong.  Then  the  man  outside  dug  a  tunnel 
through  the  drift  into  the  house,  coming  up  through  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  The  bedding  was  passed  into  the 
house,  and  a  layer  of  deerskins,  with  the  hair  down,  was 
spread  all  over  the  floor  except  where  the  cooking  was  to 
be  done.  Then  another  layer  of  deerskins  was  spread 
with  the  hair  up.  The  double  layer  would  prevent  the 
snow  of  the  floor  from  melting  when  the  house  got  warmer. 
The  cooking  gear  was  brought  in  from  their  one  small 
sledge — an  Eskimo  lamp,  fitted  with  a  moss  wick  and  filled 
with  oil  made  from  the  blubber  of  seals.  It  was  not  made 
of  heavy  stone,  however,  in  the  Eskimo  fashion,  but  of  light 
metal. 

The  lamp  being  lit,  the  house  grew  warm,  and  the  food 
cooking  over  the  flame  gave  out  an  appetizing  smell.  There 
was  no  draft,  for  the  doorway  was  in  the  floor;  a  small 
opening  in  the  roof  allowed  the  stale  air  to  escape.  The 
inner  walls  became  coated  with  a  smooth  layer  of  ice, 
making  them  so  strong  that  a  polar  bear  could  climb  over 
the  roof  without  breaking  it  down.  Snugly  the  two  men 
ate  their  supper,  while  a  storm  came  out  of  the  south¬ 
west,  bringing  fine,  drifting  snow.  The  tall  man — the 
first  explorer  to  learn  to  build  an  Eskimo  house — sat  upon 
his  deerskin  bed  writing  in  a  book.  He  was  making  out  a 
report  on  the  journey  they  had  come  that  day.  At  the 
end  of  the  report  he  signed  his  initials — V.  S. 

The  two  men  slept.  After  a  few  hours  the  wind  died 
down.  The  men  awoke,  packed  their  sledge,  and  set  off 
again  on  their  trek  into  the  unknown. 

*  * 

Four  years  before  the  railway  came  into  the  West,  a 
man  and  his  wife  journeyed  from  Iceland  to  Manitoba  and 
built  a  home  west  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  They  were  true 
pioneers,  depending  upon  themselves  for  many  things  which 
later  on  would  be  bought  for  money.  Thus,  when  they 
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needed  meat  the  man  did  not  go  to  a  butcher-shop  for  it, 
because  there  was  no  butcher-shop.  Instead,  he  took  his 
gun  and  hunted  prairie  chickens  or  deer.  In  that  small 
house  on  the  Manitoba  prairie  a  boy  was  born.  His  name 
was  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  (Vil-yal'-mur  Stef-ann'-son). 

After  a  time  his  parents  moved  away  to  Dakota,  which 
was  then  a  cattle  country,  and  there  he  went  to  school. 
Growing  up  on  the  wide,  wind-swept  plains,  accustomed  to 
the  snowstorms  of  winter  and  the  free-winding  trails  of 
the  hot  summer,  he  soon  was  able  to  take  care  of  himself  in 
a  way  not  possible  to  a  city-bred  boy.  Later  he  went 
away  to  the  university.  His  parents  moved  back  to 
Canada,  this  time  settling  in  Saskatchewan,  and  there  the 
family  still  lives. 

Stefansson  studied  science  in  order  to  fit  himself  to 
become  an  explorer.  He  wanted  to  go  to  Africa,  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  Livingstone.  Above  all,  he  wished  to 
study  primitive  (uncivilized)  people.  While  planning  an 
African  tour  he  was  invited  to  join  an  expedition  to  the 
Arctic.  This  would  give  him  the  opportunity  to  study  a 
primitive  people,  the  Eskimo,  and  he  gladly  accepted. 
The  expedition  was  to  sail  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
to  the  north  coast  of  Alaska.  Stefansson  went  by  a 
different  route,  however.  He  wanted  first  to  visit  the 
Indians  of  the  North,  so  he  journeyed  down  the  Mackenzie 
River  in  company  with  a  party  of  fur-traders,  planning 
to  wait  for  the  other  explorers  and  their  ship  near  its 
mouth. 

As  it  happened,  the  ship  was  wrecked  two  hundred 
miles  west  of  the  Mackenzie,  and  the  expedition  had  to 
build  winter  quarters  there.  Stefansson  was  thus  left 
alone.  He  could  have  travelled  west  and  joined  the 
expedition.  He  might  have  asked  help  from  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  or  the  Mounted  Police.  Instead,  he  went 
to  live  with  the  Eskimo. 

The  Eskimo  treated  him  as  one  of  themselves.  He 
lived  in  their  homes,  ate  their  food,  joined  in  their  games. 
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Most  important  of  all,  he  learned  their  language.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  world,  but  Stefansson 
mastered  it,  though  it  took  him  five  years  to  do  so.  Thus 
he  was  able  to  study  the  Eskimo  as  no  one  before  him. 
He  saw  that  they  were  comfortable  and  happy  in  a  country 
which  white  people  found  bleak  and  unfriendly.  Therefore 
he  decided  to  live  as  they  lived.  He  dressed  in  fur  clothing, 
lived  on  meat  and  fat  and  nothing  else,  hunted  and  fished 
as  the  Eskimo  did,  and  learned  to  make  snowhouses. 

Now  the  most  important  thing  to  people  in  the  Arctic 
is  food.  Explorers  had  always  carried  with  them  huge 
loads  of  food  drawn  by  dogs.  When  the  food  was  done 
they  ate  the  dogs.  A  few  had  learned  to  add  to  the  food 
supply  by  hunting.  Stefansson  saw  that  the  explorers 
who  lived  like  the  Eskimo,  and  at  the  same  time  possessed 
the  white  man’s  knowledge  and  tools,  could  live  not  only 
along  the  shore  of  the  Arctic,  but  far  out  on  the  ice  as  well, 
many  miles  from  land,  and  remain  there  for  months  at  a 
time.  All  that  was  needed  was  a  good  rifle,  a  pair  of  glasses 
for  seeing  at  a  distance,  and  a  few  other  conveniences. 
Hunting  and  fishing  on  sea  and  land  should  supply  all  the 
food  needed,  and  travel  could  be  rapid  because  there  would 
be  no  heavy  loads  to  haul. 

After  Stefansson ’s  return  from  this  first  expedition  he 
set  about  preparing  another.  He  wanted  to  show  that  he 
could  travel  in  this  way  himself.  Starting  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Mackenzie  with  two  companions,  some  Eskimo  and  a 
dog  team,  but  with  a  very  small  food  supply,  he  travelled 
ten  thousand  miles  over  largely  unknown  sea  and  plain 
and  shoreline  to  the  east.  In  the  country  where  Franklin’s 
men  had  starved  or  been  frozen  to  death  he  did  not  suffer, 
for  he  had  learned  to  live  comfortably,  like  the  Eskimo. 
He  found  several  new  Eskimo  tribes  and  studied  them  care¬ 
fully.  So  well  did  he  succeed,  that  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  made  him  leader  of  a  special  Arctic  expedition. 

On  this  expedition,  which  lasted  for  five  years,  he 
explored  vast  regions  north  of  Canada  and  Alaska,  wander- 
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ing  with  two  or  three  companions  for  months  at  a  time 
over  the  moving  sea  of  ice,  often  where  not  even  the  Eskimo 
had  ventured.  At  home  people  said  he  was  mad,  that  he 
would  starve  to  death,  and  the  newspapers  gave  him  up 
for  lost.  But  he  and  his  party  came  out  again  quite  safely, 
having  discovered  several  new  lands  and  added  greatly 
to  what  men  knew  of  the  Arctic. 

***** 


These  stories  of  explorers  began  with  a  famous  Viking, 
Leif  the  Lucky.  They  end  with  a  descendant  of  the 
Vikings,  a  Canadian. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  the  islands  north  of  Canada. 

2.  Explain  the  difference  between  Stefansson’s  method  of  exploration  and  that 

of  others  before  him. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  advantages  this  method  gave  him. 

4.  Compare  Stefansson  as  an  explorer  with  Franklin  and  Amundsen. 

5.  In  wintertime  try  to  build  an  Eskimo  snowhouse. 


PART  THREE  :  GRADE  VI 


EARLY  TIMES 

A.  EARLY  BRITAIN 
1.  THE  BRITONS 

We  do  not  know  what  people  first  lived  in  Britain. 
In  very  early  times  men  could  not  write,  and  so  they  left 
no  story  of  themselves.  Only  by  finding  the  remains  of 
their  dwellings,  often  buried  underground,  and  studying 
these  carefully,  have  we  been  able  to  find  out  anything 
about  them. 

In  this  way  we  have  learned  that  there  were  people  in 
Britain  long  ago  who  did  not  know  anything  about  iron 
or  other  metals.  Instead  they  used  wood,  bone  and 
stone,  especially  stone,  because  it  lasts  much  longer. 
They  found  that  a  certain  stone,  called  flint,  chips  or 
flakes  off  very  easily,  leaving  a  sharp  edge,  and  so  they 
made  stone  knives,  spears  and  axes,  as  well  as  hammers 
and  club-heads.  At  first  they  did  not  understand  how 
to  make  wooden  handles  for  their  tools,  but  as  time  went 
on  and  they  became  more  skilful  they  learned  to  make 
fine,  sharp  tools,  nicely  polished  and  with  good  handles. 
We  call  these  people  the  men  of  the  Stone  Age. 

We  also  know  that  later  on  there  came  to  Britain 
from  Europe  a  people  who  did  know  about  metals.  The 
Stone  Age  men  then  began  to  disappear.  Doubtless 
many  of  them  were  killed  by  the  new  men,  who  had  metal 
swords  and  spears  and  therefore  could  easily  defeat  them 
in  battle.  It  is  quite  likely,  too,  that  there  would  be 
marriages  between  the  strangers  and  the  Stone  Age  people, 
and  after  a  time  there  would  not  be  so  much  difference 
between  the  two.  However  it  happened,  we  know  that 
after  a  long  time  only  the  people  who  used  metals  were 
left  in  the  country.  They  are  known  to  us  as  Celts  (Kelts). 
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HOME  LIFE  IN  BRITAIN  WHEN  THE  ROMANS  CAME 


Now  as  men  become  more  civilized  they  learn  to 
write,  and  soon  they  begin  to  set  down  what  they  have 
done  in  the  past.  These  records  we  call  history.  The 
first  history-writing  people  to  visit  Britain  were  the  rich 
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and  powerful  Romans  from  Italy,  who  had  conquered 
many  nations,  created  a  large  empire  and  built  up  an 
extensive  trade  in  Europe.  They  named  the  island 
Britannia  and  the  people  Britons.  From  their  accounts 
of  what  they  saw  we  have  been  able  to  learn  a  great  deal 
about  these  Britons  or  Celts. 

At  that  time — nearly  2,000  years  ago — Britain  was 
quite  different  from  what  it  is  now.  For  the  most  part 
it  was  covered  with  forest,  in  which  lived  wolves,  deer 
and  wild  boars,  as  well  as  many  other  animals  no  longer 
found  there.  The  only  roads  were  trails  through  the 
forests.  There  were  not  many  people,  and  these  were 
divided  into  tribes,  each  under  its  own  chief.  The  tribes 
were  constantly  quarrelling  and  fighting  with  one  another. 

The  Britons  had  many  kinds  of  dwellings.  Some  lived 
in  hill  forts  with  walls  of  earth  or  rude  stone,  or  in  villages 
of  round  huts  sunk  into  the  ground.  Others  had  under¬ 
ground  dwellings,  and  sometimes  in  swampy  places  there 
were  whole  villages  of  houses  built  on  posts  above  the 
water. 

In  the  south  of  England,  however,  there  were  some 
small  towns,  with  houses  of  a  better  sort,  and  markets 
for  buying  and  selling;  they  even  used  gold  coins.  They 
grew  grain  and  made  cloth  from  the  wool  of  their  sheep. 
In  the  north  the  people  were  more  backward;  they  did 
little  farming,  clothed  themselves  in  skins,  and  lived  on 
the  milk  and  meat  of  their  cattle. 

These  Britons  were  tall  and  strong,  with  fair  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  The  men  spent  their  time  hunting,  fishing 
and  fighting.  Before  a  battle  the  warriors  would  daub 
their  bodies  with  paint,  or  mark  them  with  strange  figures, 
in  order  to  frighten  their  enemies. 

Besides  the  warriors  there  were  priests,  called  Druids. 
Being  more  learned  than  the  others,  they  were  highly 
respected,  and  set  the  customs  for  the  tribes.  They  were 
also  bards,  or  poets,  composing  songs  about  battles  and 
warriors,  to  be  sung  to  the  music  of  harps. 
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The  religion  of  the  Druids  was  strange  and  cruel,  for 
often  they  killed  men  and  women  in  honor  of  their  gods. 
Their  place  of  worship  was  usually  a  grove  of  oak  trees. 
The  mistletoe  which  grew  on  the  oaks  was  thought  to  be 
a  gift  from  heaven;  it  was  cut  with  a  golden  knife  by  a 
priest  in  a  white  robe,  and  given  to  the  worshipping  people. 

The  map  of  Europe  shows  that  Britain  is  very  close  to 
the  country  of  France,  which  in  those  days  was  known  as 
Gaul.  The  people  of  Gaul  also  were  Celts,  and  were 
closely  connected  with  the  Britons.  So  when  the  Romans 
took  possession  of  Gaul  and  added  it  to  their  great  empire 
in  Europe,  they  soon  learned  many  things  about  the  Britons, 
and  decided  to  add  Britain  to  their  possessions. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  list  of  things  which  might  be  found  buried  where  early  men  had  lived. 

2.  When  Europeans  came  to  America,  the  American  Indians  were  still  in  the 

Stone  Age.  If  you  can  get  some  Indian  arrowheads,  scrapers  or  other 
tools,  examine  them  closely  and  make  drawings  of  them. 

3.  Compare  life  in  early  Britain  with  the  life  of  the  Indians  in  Canada. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  advantages  metal  has  over  stone. 

5.  Describe  in  your  own  words  the  life  of  the  Celts  in  Britain.  Using  pictures 

from  books  in  your  library,  make  a  model  of  a  British  village  out  of 
cardboard  and  clay. 

6.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  England  and  the  neighboring  country  of  Gaul 

(France). 


2.  THE  ROMANS  COME  (55  B.C.) 

The  Roman  soldier  who  conquered  Gaul  was  Julius 
Caesar.  He  knew  that  there  was  a  large  island  near  by, 
from  whence  the  Gauls  sometimes  received  help,  and  he 
decided  to  conquer  it.  Fifty-five  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ  he  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  ships  carrying  about 
10,000  soldiers.  The  Britons  saw  the  ships  coming,  and 
gathered  in  force  to  keep  them  away.  The  Roman  soldiers, 
however,  were  better  armed  and  much  better  trained  than 
the  Britons,  and  after  a  hard  fight  they  succeeded  in  making 
a  landing. 

Caesar  stayed  only  three  weeks,  and  did  not  go  very  far 
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inland,  but  the  next  summer  he  came  with  a  larger  army. 
This  time  there  was  no  fight  at  the  shore,  but  the  Britons 
gathered  an  army,  and  there  were  several  battles  inland. 
At  last  Caesar  took  their  camp,  and  they  had  to  make 
peace.  Not  long  afterward  Caesar  returned  to  Gaul. 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  Romans  stayed  away. 
Then  the  Emperor  Claudius  decided  that  Britain  should 
become  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  sent  a  famous 
general  with  a  very  large  army,  and  even  came  to  Britain 
himself  for  a  time.  The  Britons  fought  bravely  under  a 
chief  named  Caractacus,  but  in  a  fierce  battle  he  was 
defeated,  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Rome.  The  splendid 
buildings  and  great  riches  of  the  Romans  astonished  him. 
There  is  a  story  that,  when  he  was  brought  before  Claudius, 
he  told  the  emperor  that  it  surprised  him  to  see  so  wealthy 
a  people  wanting  to  take  away  from  the  Britons  the  little 
they  had.  Claudius  was  so  pleased  with  his  manner  that 
he  set  him  free. 

Within  three  or  four  years  most  of  Britain  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  Romans,  but  the  hilly  country  in  the 
north  and  west  was  still  held  by  the  Britons.  While  the 
Roman  general  was  fighting  them,  a  great  rebellion  took 
place  in  the  east.  It  was  led  by  a  woman,  Queen  Boadicea, 
whom  the  Romans  had  robbed  of  her  land  and  treated  with 
great  cruelty.  With  her  rose  half  of  Britain,  for  the 
Romans,  who  always  tried  to  get  money  out  of  the  people 
they  conquered,  were  greatly  hated.  Several  towns  and 
forts  were  taken  and  many  soldiers  were  killed.  One 
Roman  army  was  beaten,  but  another  was  soon  in  the  field, 
and  Boadicea  was  defeated.  Rather  than  be  taken 
prisoner  she  drank  poison  and  died. 

The  general  who  finally  conquered  Britain  was  Julius 
Agricola.  He  built  a  line  of  forts  to  keep  the  Britons  down, 
and  defeated  the  fierce  Caledonians  of  the  north.  Agricola 
was  a  wise  ruler,  treating  well  all  who  obeyed  him.  He 
wished  to  make  the  Britons  more  like  the  Romans  in 
every  way.  After  his  time  there  was  further  fighting  with 
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the  Caledonians,  and  the  Romans  built  great  walls  across 
the  north  country  to  keep  them  out.  In  the  meantime 
the  Romans  were  having  trouble  elsewhere,  and  the  time 
came,  after  a  stay  of  over  three  hundred  years,  when  they 
had  to  leave  Britain  forever. 

One  would  expect  to  find  the  Britons  greatly  changed 
at  the  end  of  this  time,  for  the  Romans  were  a  highly- 
civilized  people.  It  is  quite  true  that  towns  and  seaports 
were  built,  that  there  was  a  steady  trade  in  tin,  lead,  copper 
and  especially  grain,  from  Britain  to  Rome,  with  cloth 
and  silk,  wine  and  glass  in  return,  while  everywhere  ran 
the  wonderful  Roman  roads.  Yet  these  things  fell  into 
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decay  after  the  Roman  army  left,  just  as  in  Gaul  and  other 
parts  of  Western  Europe  later.  Almost  the  only  signs 
of  their  presence  now  left  in  Britain  are  the  ruins  of  some 
walls,  roads  and  buildings,  a  few  names  of  places,  and  some 
words  in  the  English  language. 

One  of  the  Roman  towns  which  fell  into  disuse  and  ruin 
was  later  uncovered,  and  we  now  know  just  what  such  a 
town  looked  like.  It  was  set  on  a  hill  and  enclosed  by  a 
stout  wall  some  twenty  feet  high.  Just  outside  the  walls 
was  an  amphitheatre,  or  place  where  speeches  were  made 
and  entertainments  given.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  was 
an  open  place  and  a  building,  where  marketing.was  carried 
on  and  the  town  officers  took  in  the  taxes  or  did  other  public 
business.  There  were  five  churches,  one  of  them  Christian, 
and  near  the  market  were  the  town  baths,  with  both  hot  and 
cold  water.  The  houses  stood  each  in  its  own  garden,  and 
very  few  of  them  were  large.  The  streets,  paved  with 
gravel,  were  not  very  wide;  they  divided  the  town  into 
square  blocks.  The  water  came  from  wells  lined  with 
wooden  tubs,  and  in  dry  weather  there  was  probably  none 
to  spare.  There  were  four  main  gates  in  the  walls,  and 
outside  were  the  cemeteries. 

Britain  was  mainly  a  farming  country,  however,  and 
some  of  the  country  houses  were  very  fine.  Most  wonderful 
of  all,  in  many  ways,  were  the  roads,  paved  with  slabs  of 
stone  closely  fitted  together,  and  so  well  made  that  parts  of 
them  still  remain.  After  the  Romans  left,  however,  they 
were  little  used,  for  few  trading  ships  came  sailing  over  the 
seas  to  Britain,  and  so  the  towns  fell  to  ruins. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Write  brief  notes  on  Caractacus  and  Boadicea. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  things  in  which  the  Romans  differed  from  the  Stone  Age 

men. 

3.  Write  down  a  list  of  improvements  the  Romans  made  in  Britain. 

4.  On  a  map  of  Europe  find  the  city  of  Rome.  Measure  the  distance  from 

London,  in  miles,  and  estimate  how  long  it  might  take  people  to  make 
the  journey  by  land  or  sea. 

5.  Explain  why  the  Roman  occupation  did  not  bring  about  many  lasting 

changes  in  Britain. 

6.  Give  a  brief  description  of  a  Roman  town  in  Britain. 

>.P.— 5 
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3.  THE  ENGLISH  COME 

The  Britons  were  given  little  chance  to  share  in  their 
government,  nor  were  they  permitted  to  form  an  army  of 
their  own.  They  were  ruled  by  Roman  officials  who,  to 
them,  were  the  servants  of  their  conquerors.  Naturally, 
after  the  Romans  left  they  fell  easy  victims  to  the  first 
strong  invaders.  These  were  certain  Teutonic  (German) 
tribes,  mainly  Saxons  and  Angles  from  over  the  North  Sea. 
They  were  yellow-haired,  blue-eyed,  big  and  strong.  The 
Celts  had  received  Christianity  from  the  Romans,  but 
these  strangers  worshipped  various  Scandinavian  gods 
such  as  Woden  and  Thor,  from  whom  we  get  our  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday.  They  were  a  brave  people,  very  fond 
of  home  and  children,  and,  being  farmers,  had  no  wish  to 
live  in  towns.  What  they  sought  was  good  land  to  till. 

There  is  a  story  that  these  people  came  to  Britain  in  a 
curious  way.  Up  in  the  north  the  Caledonians,  or  Piets 
as  they  are  often  called,  broke  in  over  the  Roman  walls 
and  laid  waste  the  countryside  far  and  near,  burning  houses 
and  savagely  killing  the  inhabitants.  A  British  chief 
named  Vortigern  is  said  to  have  taken  one  of  the  German 
war-bands,  under  two  chiefs  named  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
into  his  service  to  fight  the  Piets.  Hengist  and  Horsa  came 
with  their  fierce  warriors  and  drove  off  the  Piets,  but  they 
liked  the  country  so  well  that  they  stayed  in  it,  and  the 
Britons  could  not  get  rid  of  them.  Whether  this  story  is 
true  or  not,  we  do  know  that  more  and  more  of  these  bands 
came  into  Britain. 

Of  course  they  did  not  all  come  at  once.  In  small  ships 
they  set  sail  from  their  home  district,  round  the  mouths  of 
the  Elbe  and  Weser  rivers  in  what  is  now  Germany,  landing 
along  the  Thames  and  Humber  rivers  in  Britain.  It  is 
from  the  Angles  that  this  name  England  (Engle-land) 
comes,  and  the  British  people  to-day  are  often  called  Anglo- 
Saxons ,  though  a  better  name  would  be  Anglo-Celts. 
During  at  least  a  hundred  years  they  came  over,  and  each 
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band  as  it  came  took  whatever  land  was  needed  for  its 
support.  They  at  first  occupied  land  along  the  rivers, 
for  thus  they  could  get  both  food  and  fresh  water.  They 
took  the  hills  last  of  all.  There  was  fighting,  and  plenty 
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of  it,  but  the  Britons  were  no  match  for  them.  Yet  in  some 
of  the  mountainous  districts  the  Britons  held  out  for  a  very 
long  time,  and  to  this  day  there  are  people  in  the  west  of 
England  who  speak  Welsh,  and  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland 
who  speak  Gaelic,  both  having  come  down  from  the 
language  of  the  Britons.  Gradually  English  and  Britons 
intermarried,  and  so  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Celtic  blood  in 
all  British  people.  In  the  north  the  Piets  got  complete 
control  after  the  Romans  left,  but  they  in  turn  were 
attacked  by  the  Scots  from  Ireland,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  the  north  country  became  known  as  Scotland 
(Caledonia). 

When  the  English  first  came  they  were  in  tribes.  These 
united  to  form  a  number  of  kingdoms,  and  the  kingdoms 
fought  one  another  for  a  long  time.  At  last  three  strong 
kingdoms  grew  up:  Northumbria,  Mercia  and  Wessex. 
Northumbria  had  trouble  with  Scotland  to  the  north, 
and  Mercia  had  trouble  with  Wales  to  the  west.  Wessex, 
under  strong  rulers,  became  the  most  powerful.  Egbert 
(Ecgberht),  king  of  Wessex,  became  king  of  England,  and 
practically  all  the  English  kings  since  then  trace  their 
descent  from  his  family. 

After  the  fighting  was  all  over,  the  story  is  just  one  of 
simple,  country  life.  Of  course  the  king  and  his  great  men 
were  more  civilized  than  the  rest,  with  finer  clothing,  better 
homes  and  richer  food.  Such  people,  however,  were  few 
in  number,  and  hence  less  interesting  to  us  to-day  than 
the  commoners. 

As  each  small  band,  under  one  leader  and  usually  more 
or  less  related  by  blood,  settled  down  in  some  chosen 
district,  villages  grew  up.  Probably  there  would  not  be 
more  than  a  dozen  houses,  for  each  household  would  need 
a  good  deal  of  land.  The  houses  were  made  of  wood  with 
thatched  roofs  (of  grass) ;  often  the  walls  would  be  wattle — 
slender  saplings  woven  together  and  daubed  with  mud. 
Not  having  glass,  they  did  with  few  windows;  fresh  air 
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might  come  in  through  the  cracks.  Anyhow,  they  were 
not  very  particular  about  having  the  air  fresh ;  they 
preferred  it  warm,  even  if  a  trifle  stale.  There  was  no 
chimney,  just  a  hole  in  the  roof  through  which  the  smoke 
was  supposed  to  escape,  but  often  did  not.  The  wood  fire 
burned  on  a  mud  or  stone  hearth  in  the  middle  of  the  house, 
and  the  floor  itself  was  mud  tramped  hard.  Particular 
persons  might  have  a  floor  covering  of  rushes  or  straw, 
yet  even  these  would  prove  a  fine  hiding-place  for  dirt  and 
fleas,  and  for  bones  dropped  at  mealtime  or  brought  in  by 
the  dogs. 

The  men  wore  loose  woollen  shirts,  and  trousers  strapped 
up  around  the  legs  by  criss-cross  garters.  Rough  seats, 
boxes  and  a  sort  of  table  formed  the  chief  furniture  of  the 
houses.  Usually  there  was  no  bed;  every  one  slept  on  the 
floor  under  a  covering  of  skins.  No  one  stayed  up  late, 
for  the  only  light  was  the  fire,  unless  there  were  a  few 
smoky  rush-light  candles.  Sometimes  food  was  plentiful 
and  sometimes  not — rye  bread,  butter  (rather  sour,  and 
with  no  salt),  cheese  of  a  sort,  and  eggs  if  one  had  poultry. 
Meat  was  a  great  luxury;  it  was  usually  salted  to  make  it 
last.  There  was  beer  to  drink,  perhaps,  as  well  as  milk 
and  buttermilk. 

Food  was  boiled  over  the  fire  in  an  earthenware  dish, 
unless  the  cook  happened  to  have  a  metal  pot.  Meat  might 
be  roasted  in  front  of  the  fire  on  a  long,  iron  skewer  called 
a  spit.  Some  one  had  to  keep  the  spit  turning  round  and 
round,  or  the  roast  would  be  burned  on  one  side  and 
underdone  on  the  other.  Salt  was  scarce,  and  seasonings 
were  almost  unknown.  There  was  no  sugar;  honey  was 
used  instead,  and  indeed  was  the  only  candy  people  knew. 
Very  little  was  grown  in  the  garden  except  beans,  peas 
and  leeks. 

Each  group  of  villagers  lived  a  separate  life,  having  but 
few  dealings  with  other  districts.  A  man  from  the  north 
would  be  a  foreigner  in  the  south,  regarded  by  every  one 
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with  deep  suspicion.  A  very  old  Saxon  law  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

If  a  far-coming  man  or  a  stranger  journey  through  a 
wood  out  of  the  highway,  and  neither  shout  nor  blow 
his  horn,  he  is  to  be  held  for  a  thief,  either  to  be  slain 
or  redeemed. 

Each  village  produced  its  own  food  and  clothing.  There 
was  very  little  trade,  and  so  there  were  no  roads.  Most 
of  the  country  was  still  woodland,  with  clearings  round  the 
villages.  The  villagers  all  worked  together,  and  no  one 
worked  for  wages ;  indeed,  money  was  a  rare  thing.  Plowing, 
sowing,  hay-making  and  harvesting  were  all  done  by  hand. 
Grain  was  reaped  with  a  sickle,  and  cut  close  below  the 
heads,  for  straw  was  of  no  use  except  to  make  roofs. 
There  was  never  enough  hay  to  put  the  cattle  through  the 
winter,  thus  most  of  them  were  killed  in  autumn  and  the 
meat  salted  down.  From  the  hides  rough  shoes  were  made, 
harness  and  leather  drinking  jugs.  The  sheep’s  wool  was 
washed,  carded  (combed  out)  and  spun  into  yarn  by  the 
women.  The  yarn  was  then  woven  on  a  hand-loom  into 
coarse  cloth,  usually  by  the  men  during  the  long  winter 
afternoons. 

It  was  a  time  of  crude  beginnings,  giving  but  little 
promise  of  the  greatness  of  later  centuries. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Tell  in  your  own  words  how  the  Anglo-Saxons  came  to  Britain. 

2.  Explain  why  Wales  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  more  Celtic  than  the 

rest  of  Britain. 

3.  Using  your  geography  book  and  other  books  in  your  library,  make  a  sketch 

map  of  Britain  and  the  western  coast  of  Europe.  Mark  on  it  the  first 
home  of  the  English,  and  the  route  they  might  follow  in  coming  to 
Britain.  Mark,  also,  Northumbria,  Mercia,  Wessex,  Scotland  and 
Wales. 

4.  Describe  an  early  English  village  home.  Compare  it  with  a  home  in 

Canada  to-day. 

5.  Explain  why  people  stayed  so  closely  at  home  in  Anglo-Saxon  days. 

6.  Compare  life  in  early  England  with  pioneer  life  in  Canada. 
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4.  ENGLAND  BECOMES  CHRISTIAN 

The  Romans  had  brought  Christianity  to  Britain,  but 
with  the  coming  of  the  English  it  disappeared.  Later  on, 
Pope  Gregory  decided  to  restore  Christianity  once  more  to 
Britain.  There  is  a  story  that  one  day  he  saw,  in  the 
market-place  at  Rome,  some  fair-haired  boys  who  were 
being  sold  as  slaves.  He  asked  from  what  country  they 
were  brought,  and  was  told  they  were  Angles  from  Britain. 
“Good,”  he  said,  “for  they  have  the  faces  of  angels.” 
He  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Britain  himself,  and  actually 
set  out,  but  on  the  third  day  of  his  journey  was  overtaken 
by  messengers  asking  him  to  return  to  Rome.  He  then 
sent  to  Britain  a  band  of  forty  Christian  missionaries, 
with  Augustine  as  their  leader. 

The  missionaries  came  to  Kent,  the  chief  town  of  which 
was  Canterbury.  They  were  well  received,  and  the  king 
of  Kent  became  a  Christian.  Pope  Gregory  was  so  pleased 
to  hear  this,  that  he  created  Augustine  first  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  thus  making  him  head  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  England.  This  title  has  come  down  to  the  present. 
Within  fifty  years  Wessex  also  became  Christian.  In 
addition,  missionaries  came  from  Ireland,  which  had  been 
Christian  for  a  long  time,  to  the  north  of  England,  and  in 
this  way  the  new  religion  slowly  spread  over  the  whole 
land. 

The  art  and  learning  which  the  Romans  had  brought  to 
England  was  rapidly  dying  out,  but  with  the  spread  of 
Christianity  education  and  learning  began  afresh.  Most 
of  the  missionaries  were  monks,  or  members  of  brotherhoods 
of  priests,  and  wherever  there  was  a  settlement  of  monks 
there  was  usually  a  monastery  in  which  they  lived,  worked 
and  had  leisure  for  study.  Each  monastery  gathered 
together  a  little  library  of  its  own,  and  monks  were  con¬ 
stantly  making  copies  of  books.  The  lettering  was  all  done 
by  hand,  for  there  was  no  printing  as  yet;  it  was  slow  work, 
and  each  book  took  a  long  time.  However,  it  was  in 
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this  way  that  the  art  and  learning  of  Europe  came  to 
England. 

The  best-known  English  scholar  of  those  times  was  an 
elderly  monk,  called  The  Venerable  Bede.  His  chief 
pleasure  was  in  learning,  teaching  and  writing.  At  his 
monastery  he  taught  no  less  than  six  hundred  monks, 
besides  many  others  who  came  from  a  distance  to  hear 
him.  He  wrote  many  books,  the  most  interesting  of  which 
was  a  history  of  the  Church.  It  is  from  this  book  that  we 
have  discovered  the  manner  in  which  people  lived  in 
England  in  those  days,  and  what  happened  then. 

The  monks  kept  chronicles  of  local  events.  They  also 
built  churches,  and  they  were  expert  gardeners  and  farmers. 
They  had  schools,  too,  where  a  few  boys  at  least  learned  to 
read  and  write.  Latin,  the  language  of  Rome,  was  the  only 
language  used  by  scholars  and  priests  for  a  very  long  time. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  service  done  by  the  monks, 
outside  their  religious  duties,  was  the  spreading  of  the 
idea  that  study  and  work  were  necessary  if  people  would 
become  civilized.  Even  great  church  officials  set  an 
example  in  that  respect.  It  is  said  that  one  famous  priest, 
who  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  able  to  work 
as  carpenter,  mason  and  smith,  yet  he  could  also  paint 
pictures,  sing,  write  music  and  make  musical  instruments. 
The  large  monasteries  gave  work  to  many  carpenters, 
smiths,  millers,  masons  and  farmers,  and  in  this  way  men 
learned  to  become  skilful  with  their  hands  and  do  many 
things  besides  fight. 


THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Tell  how  Christianity  came  to  England. 

2.  Describe  the  work  done  by  the  Church  in  Anglo-Saxon  England. 

3.  Explain  how  this  work  is  connected  with  the  history  of  England. 

4.  Write  out  a  brief  description  of  a  monastery. 

5.  There  is  a  story  of  a  poet  named  Caedmon.  Try  to  find  it  in  the  books  of 

your  library. 

6.  Give  reasons  why  people  must  study  and  work  in  order  to  become  highly 

civilized. 
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5.  THE  DANES  COME 

Long  years  after  the  English  had  settled  down  in 
Britain,  there  came  to  its  shores  the  Vikings,  often  called 
the  Norsemen  (Northmen)  or  Danes.  They  were  pirates, 
closely  related  to  the  English  and  speaking  a  similar 
language.  Out  from  their  homes  in  Norway  and  Denmark, 
across  the  wild  North  Sea  they  sailed  in  their  long,  low, 
black  ships,  driven  partly  by  oars  and  partly  by  a  single 
big,  square  sail.  At  the  prow  of  each  ship  was  carved  a 
great  dragon’s  head,  or  perhaps  a  swan;  for  this\  reason 
they  are  often  referred  to  as  dragon-ships. 

The  Danes  came  to  take  what  they  could  find,  and,  in 
the  way  of  the  English  before  them,  they  burned  and 
destroyed  more  than  they  took.  They  also  went  on  to 
Iceland  and  settled  there ;  they  sailed  to  Greenland  and  even 
to  Vineland  in  America.  The  Danes  swarmed  over 
England,  plundering  and  burning,  until  Alfred  of  Wessex, 
a  grandson  of  Egbert,  managed  after  hard  fighting  to  hold 
them  in  check. 

He  was  not  always  able  to  do  it,  however.  On  one 
occasion  they  swooped  down  on  a  royal  vill  (house)  where 
Alfred  was  keeping  his  Christmas.  An  old  record  tells  us 
that  most  of  the  people  in  it  were  killed  or  ran  away,  and 
Alfred,  with  a  small  band  of  followers,  made  his  way  by 
wood  and  swamp  into  another  part  of  the  country.  There 
he  built  a  fort,  and  remained  quietly  until  he  had  collected 
a  fresh  army  and  supplies;  then  he  fought  the  Danes  again 
and  won  a  great  victory  over  them.  The  peace  of  Wed- 
more  was  made,  by  which  the  Danes  agreed  to  stay  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  England,  while  Alfred  kept  the 
rest. 

Alfred  was  the  greatest  and  wisest  ruler  of  those  times. 
Besides  checking  the  Danes  on  land,  he  built  a  fleet  of 
small  ships  with  which  to  defend  the  coast  against  them. 
This  was  really  the  beginning  of  the  British  navy.  He 
wished  to  make  the  English  more  civilized,  and  worked  very 
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hard  to  this  end.  It  is  said  that  he  used  a  candle,  marked 
off  into  hours  of  burning,  to  keep  track  of  his  time,  for  of 
course  there  were  as  yet  no  clocks  in  England.  The  Danes 
had  destroyed  most  of  the  monasteries,  and  so  there  were 
no  longer  any  schools.  Alfred,  being  a  scholar,  translated 
several  books  from  Latin  into  English,  so  that  Englishmen 
might  read  them.  He  built  schools  for  boys,  and  brought 
in  teachers  from  other  countries. 

Alfred  ruled  justly,  and  men  called  him  by  a  fine  name 
— The  Truth  Teller.  He  always  liked  to  hear  stories  of 
travel  and  of  the  doings  of  foreign  peoples,  and  so  he 
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planned  to  have  a  complete  history  of  what  happened  in 
England.  From  this  chronicle ,  which  was  kept  up  by  the 
monks,  we  know  many  things  about  the  people  of  those 
days.  When  Alfred  died,  a  little  over  a  thousand  years 
ago  (900  A.D.),  England  lost  one  of  the  best  rulers  it 
has  known. 

The  Danes,  like  the  English  before  them,  began  to 
settle  down.  They  intermarried  with  the  people  already 
in  the  country,  and  later  on  a  descendant  of  Alfred  ruled 
over  all  England.  Then  came  another  horde  of  Danes, 
and  this  time  they  succeeded  in  bringing  the  whole  country 
under  their  control.  A  famous  Danish  chieftain,  named 
Canute,  became  king  of  England. 

Canute  proved  to  be  a  very  good  ruler.  He  became  a 
Christian,  married  an  English  woman,  and  sent  home  most 
of  his  Danish  soldiers.  In  some  ways  he  was  like  Alfred. 
He  used  the  English  laws,  and  saw  that  they  were  kept, 
at  least  as  well  as  was  possible  in  those  wild,  rough  times. 
Canute’s  government  was  the  best  the  people  had  yet 
known.  He  divided  England  into  four  parts;  over  one  he 
ruled  himself,  and  over  each  of  the  others  he  placed  a 
great  lord  called  an  earl.  These  earls  became  very 
important. 

After  Canute  died,  his  two  sons  ruled,  one  after  the 
other,  but  they  were  idle,  worthless  fellows,  and  finally  an 
English  king  again  ruled  the  country.  Meanwhile,  little 
by  little,  the  Danes  became  a  part  of  the  English  nation. 
Their  raids  had  caused  great  confusion  and  loss,  but-  out  of 
them  came  the  first  English  sea  trade,  for  having  sailed  in 
Alfred’s  ships  in  war  time,  the  English  now  began  to  sail  in 
their  own  ships  in  peace  time.  The  Danes  were  the  great 
northern  traders  of  those  days,  and  they  taught  the  English 
how  to  trade  overseas.  Out  of  the  country  went  the  copper, 
tin  and  wool  for  which  England  was  already  famous. 
Back  in  the  little  trading  ships  came  cloth,  vinegar,  ropes, 
sometimes  gold,  and  sometimes  pepper — which  was  a  very 
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great  luxury.  Merchants  grew  rich,  and  three  voyages 
across  the  North  Sea  at  a  man’s  own  expense  made  him  a 
thane — a  lord. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  Viking  ship. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  things  Alfred  did  for  his  people. 

3.  Compare  the  Danes  with  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

4.  Explain  how  the  coming  of  the  Danes  led  to  English  sea  trade. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  the  people  who  had  come  to  live  in  England  by  the  time  of 

Canute.  Tell  which  you  like  best,  and  why. 


B.  FEUDAL  ENGLAND 

1.  THE  NORMANS  COME 

Not  many  years  after  Canute  died  England  was  again 
invaded,  this  time  by  the  Normans,  a  people  closely  related 
to  both  Danes  and  English. 

The  Normans  had  once  been  just  the  same  sort  of 
adventurers  as  the  Danes,  and  they,  too,  were  Northmen. 
About  the  same  time  that  the  Danes  took  possession  of 
England,  the  Normans  settled  in  the  north  of  France,  and 
just  as  the  Danes  had  slowly  become  Englishmen,  so  the 
Normans  gradually  became  Frenchmen.  They  had  a 
duke  or  ruler  of  their  own,  and  the  part  of  France  where 
they  lived  was  called  Normandy,  as  it  still  is  to-day. 

It  so  happened  that  a  great  lord  named  William,  who 
was  already  Duke  of  Normandy,  resolved  to  become  king 
of  England  as  well.  He  was  a  tall,  stout  man  and  very 
strong,  with  a  bald  forehead,  close-cropped  hair  and  a  short 
moustache.  William  is  said  to  have  had  a  terrible  temper. 
He  was  a  cousin  of  the  king  of  England  through  marriage, 
and,  when  the  king  died,  William  claimed  the  throne. 
The  English,  however,  had  their  own  ideas  as  to  who 
should  rule  them,  and  they  chose  Harold,  the  son  of  the 
most  important  earl  in  England.  When  William  heard 
this  he  came  over  with  a  large  army.  At  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  in  1066,  Harold  was  defeated  and  William 
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became  king.  For  this  reason  he  is  known  as  William 
the  Conqueror. 

During  the  years  that  followed,  matters  were  most 
unpleasant  for  the  English.  Their  lands  had  been  seized, 
and  they  had  no  share  in  the  government.  The  Normans 
were  better  educated  and  better  armed,  so  they  could  not 
be  driven  out.  They  spoke  French,  the  priests  and 
scholars  used  Latin,  and  any  one  speaking  English  was 
looked  down  upon.  William  punished  severely  those  who 
rebelled  against  him.  Wisely  he  set  up  the  same  kind  of 
government  in  every  part  of  England,  and  thus  all  the 
people  were  treated  alike.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  do  this,  however,  and  the  only  way  to  get  it  was  by' 
taxes.  Consequently  he  had  the  property  of  all  his  lords 
surveyed,  and  the  value  of  their  land  and  cattle  set  down 
in  a  great  record  called  Domesday  Book.  It  took  a  long 
time  to  make  this  record,  but  when  it  was  done  he  knew 
just  how  much  he  could  expect  in  the  way  of  taxes  from  the 
whole  country.  It  was  the  first  time  such  a  thing  had 
been  done  in  England. 

The  Norman  way  of  governing  was  not  altogether  new 
to  the  English,  but  the  Normans  made  it  a  regular  system- 
which  lasted  for  a  long  time.  It  was  a  system  of  holding 
land.  The  word  for  a  grant  of  land  was  feud,  and  so  it  is 
called  the  feudal  system.  In  those  days  there  was  no 
other  way  of  becoming  rich  or  important  except  that  of 
owning  a  large  amount  of  land,  for  of  trade  and 
manufacturing  there  was  very  little. 

The  Saxon  villages  had  their  leaders,  who  served  the 
king  in  war  and  were  rewarded  with  grants  of  land.  Some 
became  lords,  according  to  their  wealth  (land)  and  their 
rank  in  the  king’s  service.  The  small  land-owner,  on  the 
other  hand,  found  it  difficult  to  hold  his  land,  especially 
in  time  of  war.  He  turned  for  help  to  the  nearest  lord, 
who  gave  it  on  condition  that  the  poorer  man  give  up  the 
ownership  of  the  land,  although  he  might  continue  to  use 
it  as  long  as  he  performed  various  services  for  the  lord,  such 
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FARMING  IN  FEUDAL  DAYS 


as  plowing  his  land  and  harvesting  his  crop.  When 
William  came,  the  land  was  taken  over  by  Norman  lords, 
who  had  been  well  accustomed  to  this  feudal  system  at 
home. 

The  king  was  supposed  to  own  all  the  land.  He  next 
parcelled  it  out  to  his  lords ,  who  became  his  tenants.  They 
paid  rent  for  it,  either  in  farm  produce  or  money  or  service 
in  war.  These  things  were  called  dues.  The  person  who 
got  the  land,  usually  a  great  lord,  was  the  king’s  vassal. 
He  might  let  it  out  again  to  lesser  lords,  who  would  then 
be  his  vassals.  On  each  vassal’s  land  lived  the  workers, 
the  common  people,  who  were  called  peasants.  Some  were 
free  tenants,  but  most  were  serfs  or  villeins,  who  were  bound 
to  the  land  and  were  bought  or  sold  with  it.  All  lived 
together  in  a  village  on  their  lord’s  land,  usually  on  or 
near  a  river,  going  out  together  to  work  in  the  fields.  To 
this  day  most  farm-workers  in  England  live  in  little  villages. 
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The  lord  lived  in  a  great  stone  castle  on  a  hill,  or  else  in  a 
large  house  set  in  a  park,  called  the  manor  house. 

Each  villein  had  the  use  of  a  certain  amount  of  land. 
The  duty  of  the  lord  was  to  protect  him  from  robbers,  and 
give  him  justice  against  any  one  who  tried  to  wrong  him. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  feudal  system  began  in 
the  first  place  as  a  way  by  which  poor  men  might  get 
protection. 

The  living  conditions  of  villeins  differed  greatly 
according  to  the  time  and  place  in  which  they  lived,  but 
compared  with  the  lives  of  most  people  to-day  they  were 
quite  wretched.  They  were  poor  and  ignorant  and  dirty. 
Being  also  underfed  and  underclothed,  they  easily  became 
ill  and  died.  The  village  homes  were  low,  dark  and  smoky; 
they  had  only  one  room,  without  window  or  chimney. 
Outside  the  door  was  the  “mixen,”  a  collection  of  every 
kind  of  manure  and  dirt,  in  which  poultry,  pigs  and  babies 
wandered. 

Besides  doing  the  work  on  the  lord’s  land,  each  ville  n 
had  some  small  dues  to  pay,  perhaps  work  on  the  roads, 
perhaps  a  payment  of  eggs  or  chickens.  They  might  not 
become  priests ;  they  might  not  marry ;  they  might  not  even 
go  to  school,  without  permission  from  their  lord.  On  the 
other  hand,  villeins  were  usually  well  protected  by  custom 
against  overwork  or  abuse.  When  they  had  performed 
their  duties  they  were  free  to  work  on  their  own  land  or, 
if  they  had  time,  for  another  man.  A  villein  might  buy 
his  freedom  and  become  a  free  tenant.  Not  till  then  did 
he  have  to  serve  his  lord  in  war.  Though  his  life  was 
rough,  yet  he  appears  to  have  been  fairly  happy,  and 
perhaps  was  not  much  worse  off,  in  many  ways,  than  the 
unskilled  labourer  of  to-day. 

The  chief  business  in  managing  a  lord’s  estate  would 
consist  in  making  them  do  their  work  and  pay  their  dues. 
It  must  have  been  quite  tiresome,  and  later  on,  when 
money  became  more  common,  it  was  easier  to  let  villeins 
pay  a  small  sum  each  week  instead  of  doing  the  work. 
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The  lord  would  then  use  the  money  to  hire  willing  laborers, 
often  his  own  villeins. 

Because  money  was  scarce  and  roads  were  bad,  a  lord 
found  it  difficult  to  feed  his  large  household  of  followers 
and  servants.  He  could  do  it  only  by  owning  several 
estates  and  visiting  them  in  turn;  when  the  food  in  one 
place  was  eaten  up  they  would  move  on  to  another.  For 
this  reason  there  was  not  much  use  in  trying  to  make  any 
one  house  comfortable.  Even  the  houses  of  the  rich  were 
crowded  and  dirty.  In  a  castle  there  was  one  great  room 
or  hall.  No  one,  except  a  very  great  lord,  ever  had  a  room 
to  himself.  There  was  still  no  chimney,  just  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  roof,  with  the  fireplace  below  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor.  The  kitchen  would  be  in  a  separate  building, 
with  charcoal  fires  so  that  there  would  be  less  smoke.  It 
might  have  as  many  as  three  fireplaces  in  use  at  once. 

Feasting  was  an  important  part  of  a  lord’s  life.  Dinner 
would  be  served  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
might  last  three  hours.  Long  tables  were  set  out  on 
trestles  in  the  hall.  At  the  head  sat  the  lord,  his  family 
and  guests;  farther  down  were  the  servants.  A  jester,  in 
gaudy  clothing  trimmed  with  little  bells,  cracked  rude 
jokes  in  order  to  make  the  guests  laugh.  Minstrels  sang 
ballad  songs  to  the  music  of  harps.  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
sat  side  by  side  so  that  they  could  share  the  same  plate. 
Meat  was  the  chief  food.  Whole  boars  were  served  up 
roasted,  and  peacocks  would  be  skinned,  roasted,  and  the 
skins  put  back  on  again  to  show  off  the  beautiful  feathers. 
Wine  or  beer  was  the  usual  drink,  for  there  was  no  regular 
supply  of  pure  water.  Most  vegetables  were  still  almost 
unknown.  Sometimes  the  servants  would  carry  in  huge 
pies,  which  when  cut  open  set  free  live  birds  or  frogs. 

Meanwhile,  out  in  the  mud-and-wood  huts  of  the  village, 
the  English  peasants  munched  their  black  bread  and  peas. 
If  they  were  lucky,  there  might  be  a  little  bacon,  too. 
At  night,  the  long  day’s  work  over,  they  gathered  round  the 
fire  to  exchange  gossip.  Then  at  eight  o’clock  a  curfew 
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bell  rang,  when  all  fires  must  be  put  out,  and  as  there  was 
no  other  light,  they  drew  over  themselves  a  few  dirty  sacks 
for  bedding,  and  went  to  sleep. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Tell  how  the  Normans  came  to  England. 

2.  Describe  William’s  government,  and  how  he  got  money  to  run  it. 

3.  Give  in  your  own  words  a  description  of  the  feudal  system  in  England 

during  Norman  times.  Find  a  drawing  of  a  manor  and  copy  it. 

4.  Compare  the  life  of  a  villein  in  feudal  England  with  that  of  a  Canadian 

farmer. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  things  in  which  a  lord  differed  from  his  villeins. 

6.  Describe  life  in  a  castle. 

7.  Compare  the  meals  in  a  castle  with  meals  nowadays. 

8.  Write  out  your  opinion  of  the  feudal  system  (1)  as  a  way  of  living  (2)  as  a 

way  of  governing  a  country. 

2.  NORMAN  TOWNS 

When  a  village  grew  up  into  a  town  it  was  still  owned 
by  the  lord.  In  very  early  times  the  towns  were  merely 
strong  places,  surrounded  by  ditches  and  log  walls  for 
protection  against  Danes  or  robbers,  and  the  people  in 
them  were  mainly  farmers.  Also,  there  was  very  little 
trade,  except  in  London.  As  time  went  on,  however, 
villages  and  towns  began  to  trade  with  one  another,  and 
markets  were  set  up  in  which  goods  from  neighboring 
districts  might  be  sold.  They  had  to  be  near  a  castle  or 
fortress,  for  fear  of  robbers,  and  it  was  better  to  have  them 
in  well-travelled  places,  perhaps  close  to  fords  or  bridges. 
At  such  places,  all  over  the  countryside,  large  towns  grew 
up.  They  were  on  the  lord’s  land,  so  he  charged  a  heavy 
tax  on  everything  bought  or  sold. 

After  the  Normans  came,  markets  and  trade  became 
much  more  important,  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  roads. 
Even  so,  for  a  long  time  it  was  hard  to  tell  a  town  from  a 
big  village.  Both  were  surrounded  by  fields  and  depended 
mainly  on  farming.  The  chief  difference  between  them 
was,  that  the  towns  possessed  certain  rights  or  privileges. 
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There  were  many  kinds  of  privileges.  London  town 
had  more  than  any  other.  One  was  the  freedom  to  trade 
with  any  one  they  wished.  The  right  of  the  townsmen  to 
govern  themselves  was  another.  Still  another  might  be 
permission  to  collect  their  own  taxes.  What  they  wanted 
was  freedom  from  control  by  the  lord,  or  by  any  one  else 
outside  the  town,  such  as  the  king. 

Sometimes  the  townsmen  won  these  rights  by  rebelling 
against  their  lord  and  defeating  him.  More  often,  however, 
they  were  bought  with  hard  cash.  Perhaps  the  lord 
wanted  to  build  a  bigger  castle.  He  would  make  a  bargain 
with  the  tradesmen;  if  they  would  pay  him  a  certain 
amount  of  money  he  would  let  them  trade  wherever  they 
wished,  free  of  tolls  (taxes).  To  make  sure  that  he  would 
keep  his  word,  the  townsmen  would  write  out  the  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  long  piece  of  parchment,  and  this  written 
agreement  was  known  as  a  charter.  The  lord  and  several 
leading  townsmen  would  sign  their  names  to  it — if  they 
could  write,  if  not,  each  man  “made  his  mark”  and  a  clerk 
wrote  the  name  beside  it.  Many  of  these  old  charters  are 
still  carefully  preserved  by  the  towns  which  got  them,  or 
by  public  museums. 

The  privilege  most  desired  by  all  towns  was  that  of 
governing  themselves.  The  charter  granting  it  would 
declare  the  town  to  be  a  “free”  town,  and  the  townsmen 
became  the  “free  burgesses”  of  that  town.  They  would 
at  once  set  up  a  government.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
to-day,  they  did  not  bother  about  such  matters  as  lighting, 
sidewalks,  street-paving,  health,  education  and  housing, 
but  they  did  make  all  sorts  of  rules  about  trade.  The 
burgesses,  being  the  richest  townsmen,  were  few  in  number, 
but  usually  they  controlled  almost  everything  in  and 
about  the  town.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  had  little  or 
no  share  in  making  the  town  laws. 

The  towns  of  those  days  were  fearfully  dirty  and  dark. 
Even  London  was  a  city  of  wooden  houses  and  thatched 
roofs,  very  easily  set  on  fire.  The  streets  were  narrow  and 
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full  of  mud-holes.  There  were  no  street  lights,  and  after 
dark  the  streets  were  full  of  savage  dogs.  Each  family 
threw  its  garbage  out  the  door,  and  so  in  hot  weather  the 
stench  and  the  flies  were  unspeakable.  Perhaps  the  people 
of  those  days  did  not  mind  this  as  much  as  we  would  now, 
for  they  themselves  were  very  dirty,  and  wore  filthy 
clothes.  As  a  result,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sickness; 
terrible  plagues  would  carry  off  thousands,  especially  the 
very  poor,  who  never  got  enough  to  eat. 

In  earlier  times  people  had  traded  by  bartering  or 
exchanging  goods,  for  there  was  practically  no  money. 
In  Norman  times,  however,  the  traders  and  townsmen  used 
money,  though  it  was  still  scarce  in  the  country  districts. 
The  king  got  his  taxes  partly  in  goods  and  partly  in  money. 
After  a  time  it  became  money  altogether.  Such  money 
was  silver,  and  always  pennies — there  were  no  other  coins. 
Rogues  were  constantly  clipping  little  bits  off  the  edges  of 
the  coins,  then  melting  these  down  to  make  lumps  of  silver 
with  which  to  buy  things.  When  change  was  wanted,  a 
penny  might  be  cut  into  halves  or  quarters. 

A  penny  of  those  days  bought  a  great  deal.  One  old 
law  set  the  price  of  a  fat  goose  at  two  and  a  half  pence; 
a  fat  hen  at  a  penny,  and  two  dozen  eggs  at  a  penny.  A 
laborer’s  wages  for  a  day’s  work  would  be  less  than  two 
pence. 

Shops  were  few,  most  goods  being  sold  in  booths  set  up 
along  the  street.  Since  business  centred  in  London,  and 
usually  the  king’s  court  was  at  Westminster,  near-by, 
this  city  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  capital.  One  of  the 
privileges  which  any  town  might  buy  from  a  lord  was  that 
of  holding  a  fair.  The  main  business  at  a  fair  was  buying 
and  selling,  so  really  it  was  a  special  kind  of  market. 
People  would  come  to  it  from  far  and  near,  partly  to  see 
the  sights  of  the  town.  Merchants  brought  goods  to  sell, 
or  else  came  with  money  to  buy  what  they  wanted. 
Farmers  brought  in  sheep  and  wool,  always  important 
articles  of  trade.  Travelling  minstrels  sang  songs  and 
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played  on  their  harps,  while  jesters  and  acrobats  amused  the 
crowds,  afterward  collecting  pennies  in  their  hats. 

It  was  at  these  fairs  that  the  first  plays  were  acted, 
not  in  theatres,  however,  but  on  curious  open  platforms, 
usually  set  up  on  carts.  The  plays  were  of  a  religious 
nature,  often  Bible  stories,  and  the  actors  were  all  men  or 
boys.  After  acting  the  play  in  one  place,  the  cart  would  be 
pulled  along  to  another  part  of  the  town,  where  a  fresh 
crowd  would  gather. 

Any  town  during  fair  time  was  a  lively  place.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  much  quarreling  and  fighting, 
for  manners  were  still  very  crude.  Nearly  all  the  sights 
were  free,  and  doubtless  the  boys  and  girls  of  Norman 
times  enjoyed  the  fairs  immensely. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Tell  how  towns  grew  up  in  feudal  times. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  rights  which  townsmen  usually  wanted,  and  tell  how  they 

might  be  obtained. 

3.  Write  a  short  note  on  town  charters. 

4.  Compare  a  town  in  feudal  England  with  any  Canadian  town  you  know. 

5.  Tell  how  free  towns  were  governed. 

6.  Compare  money  in  feudal  times  with  money  now. 

7.  Using  books  in  your  library,  make  a  drawing  of  a  feudal  town,  showing 

river,  walls,  gates  and  other  features. 


3.  THE  GILDS 

When  the  burgesses  of  a  town  had  bought  their  freedom 
from  their  lord,  they  were  anxious  to  prevent  outsiders 
from  sharing  the  privileges  for  which  they  had  paid  so 
much.  Usually,  therefore,  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to 
form  a  Merchant  Gild  (Guild),  in  which  the  traders  and 
craftsmen  of  the  town  would  be  members.  There  were 
many  craftsmen,  weavers,  dyers,  tailors,  millers,  bakers, 
butchers,  tanners,  shoemakers,  smiths,  armorers,  wood¬ 
workers  and  others.  The  gilds  laid  down  strict  rules 
about  making  and  selling  goods.  Most  of  the  rules  aimed  at 
helping  the  gildsmen  and  keeping  out  “strangers,”  meaning 
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any  one  not  in  the  gild.  The  gilds  controlled  all  buying 
and  selling  in  the  towns.  No  one,  for  example,  was 
permitted  to  buy  up  all  the  goods  in  a  market  in  order  to 
sell  them  again  at  a  higher  price,  nor  was  any  one  allowed 
to  hold  goods  off  the  market  in  the  hope  of  getting  more 
money  for  them  later  on.  Merchants  whose  goods  suffered 
damage  by  fire  or  who  became  sick  would  be  given  help 
by  the  gild. 

As  time  went  on,  the  gild  became  so  important  that 
quite  often  its  head  man,  known  as  the  Mayor ,  became 
head  man  of  the  town  as  well.  As  trade  grew,  each  of  the 
greater  crafts  formed  a  gild  of  its  own,  called  a  Craft  Gild. 
While  the  merchant  gilds  looked  after  the  general  trade  of 
the  town,  each  craft  gild  protected  the  workers  in  some 
particular  industry.  It  fixed  the  wages  paid  and  the  hours 
of  work,  the  quality  of  the  goods  and  the  price  at  which 
they  were  sold.  Its  most  important  duty  was  to  keep 
poorly-made  goods  off  the  market,  and  to  set  a  fair  price. 
Each  year  certain  men  of  the  craft  would  be  chosen  to 
search  the  shops  of  the  members,  and  see  that  no  inferior 
goods  were  being  made.  Any  one  caught  making  poor 
goods  was  punished.  A  baker  whose  loaves  were  too  light 
in  weight  might  be  drawn  through  the  streets  with  his 
loaves  tied  round  his  neck,  while  a  seller  of  bad  wine 
might  be  made  to  drink  part  of  it,  then  the  rest  would  be 
poured  over  him. 

Sick  members,  old  people  and  widows  were  provided 
for  by  the  craft  gilds,  and  some  of  them  kept  schools. 
Both  employers  and  workers  were  members.  No  one  took 
up  a  trade  (craft)  without  long  and  careful  training  in  it. 
Apprentices  (learners)  had  to  work  several  years  for  a 
master  workman,  perhaps  three  in  the  case  of  a  simple 
craft,  about  seven  in  most  crafts,  and  as  many  as  ten  in 
the  goldsmith’s  craft.  During  that  time  they  lived  in  the 
master’s  house,  but  received  no  pay.  At  the  end  of  the 
time,  they  became  journeymen  and  could  earn  wages. 
After  a  time  they  might  become  owners  of  shops  and 
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employ  other  journeymen;  they  were  then  master  craftsmen. 
Masters  worked  in  the  same  shop  with  their  journeymen. 

It  is  easily  seen  that,  while  the  gilds  controlled  trade, 
each  town  would  be  for  itself  and  against  all  other  towns. 
Gradually,  however,  trade  began  to  spread  more  widely 
throughout  the  country,  and  kings  began  to  make  laws 
lessening  the  power  of  the  gilds.  Sometimes  they  even 
brought  in  skilled  workers  from  foreign  countries,  and 
protected  them  against  the  jealousy  of  the  English  crafts¬ 
men.  These  foreigners  kept  away  from  the  towns,  where 
the  gild  rules  were  strict,  and  settled  in  villages.  They 
began  to  rival  the  gild  members  in  their  work,  and  as  these 
new  industries  grew  larger  the  gilds  became  less  and  less 
important.  As  trade  increased,  master  craftsmen  became 
rich  and  no  longer  worked  with  their  journeymen.  They 
merely  directed  the  work  in  the  same  way  as  employers 
to-day,  paying  wages  for  all  work  done.  The  journeymen, 
on  the  other  hand,  became  mere  wage-earners,  with  no 
voice  in  the  management  of  their  masters’  shops.  Trade 
became  free  to  all,  and  the  gilds  began  to  break  up.  A  few 
of  them,  such  as  the  Goldsmiths  of  London,  still  exist 
to-day,  but  their  power  and  importance  have  largely 
passed  away. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Explain  what  a  gild  was,  and  why  it  was  formed. 

2.  Compare  the  gild  rules  for  buying  and  selling  with  the  business  practice 

of  to-day. 

3.  Compare  the  merchant  gild  with  the  craft  gild. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  duties  of  the  gilds. 

5.  Write  notes  on  apprentices,  journeymen  and  masters. 

6.  Tell  how  the  gilds  came  to  an  end.  Give  their  services  and  their  faults. 


4.  CHIVALRY 

In  feudal  days  there  was  war  nearly  all  the  time.  In 
every  part  of  the  country  one  met  warriors,  called  knights, 
mounted  on  horses  and  covered  with  iron  armor.  When 
the  king  gave  out  land  to  a  great  lord  the  latter  was  sup- 
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posed  to  supply  him  with  a  certain  number  of  these  knights 
in  time  of  war.  With  the  knights  came  foot-soldiers,  who 
were  just  peasants  armed  with  such  bows  and  arrows, 
spears,  axes  and  knives  as  could  be  provided  for  them. 
The  knights  carried  long  wooden  spears  tipped  with  iron, 
called  lances,  also  fewords  and  battle-axes.  A  lord  who 
owned  a  large  number  of  estates  would  thus  have  at  his 
command  a  small  army,  and  although  he  was  supposed  to 
serve  the  king,  sometimes  he  would  rebel,  perhaps  hoping 
if  successful  to  become  king  himself.  Rival  lords  were 
constantly  quarreling  and  fighting,  and  the  only  time  there 
was  peace  was  when  a  very  strong  king  made  them  all 
obey  him. 

Unlike  a  lord,  the  ordinary  knight  did  not  have  to  own 
land,  but  at  least  he  owned  a  suit  of  armor  and  a  horse. 
It  is  from  cheval,  the  French  word  for  horse,  that  we  get 
the  word  chivalry ,  which  means  the  customs  and  practices 
of  the  knights.  The  peasants,  on  foot  and  without  armor 
or  good  weapons,  were  no  match  for  the  knight.  In  those 
days,  when  money  was  scarce,  only  a  few  people  could 
afford  to  have  armor  or  horses,  and  such  persons  were 
usually  connected  with  the  family  of  some  lord.  Knights 
were  thus  mostly  “of  noble  birth,”  and  therefore  not 
supposed  to  work.  Their  only  occupation  was  fighting. 

A  boy  of  noble  family  served  first  as  a  page  in  some 
lord’s  castle,  from  the  time  he  was  seven  until  he  was  about 
fifteen.  During  this  time  he  learned  to  use  light  weapons, 
and  the  ladies  taught  him  courtasye  (manners).  A  large 
castle  would  have  several  pages  living  in  it.  Then  for  five 
or  six  years  he  would  be  a  squire ,  waiting  on  the  lord  of  the 
castle,  polishing  his  armor,  helping  him  put  it  on,  and 
looking  after  his  charger  (war-horse).  A  great  lord  might 
have  several  squires.  They  followed  him  in  battle,  and 
many  times  a  knight  in  grave  danger  was  rescued  by 
his  squires. 

If  a  squire  had  money,  or  could  get  some  great  lord  to 
favor  him,  he  then  became  a  knight.  Usually  there  was  a 
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ceremony  of  some  sort.  The  squire  would  kneel  before  a 
lord,  or  an  older  knight,  who  would  strike  him  a  light  blow 
over  the  shoulder  with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  at  the  same  time 
calling  him  by  his  name,  with  the  new  title,  “Sir,”  added, 
as,  for  example:  “Rise,  Sir  Simon  Burley.”  All  knights 
were  furnished  with  golden  spurs  and  a  gold  neck-chain, 
which  showed  their  rank.  The  king  himself  might  perform 
the  ceremony,  and  occasionally  it  was  done  on  the  battlefield 
as  a  reward  for  bravery. 

Knights  were  supposed  to  be  brave,  courteous  and  true, 
protecting  the  weak  and  aged,  and  always  keeping  faith. 
The  Church  encouraged  them  to  act  in  this  way  in  order  to 
lessen  the  violence  and  cruelty  of  war.  It  is  usually  this 
sort  of  knight  one  reads  about  in  story-books.  However, 
the  times  were  very  rough,  and  one  must  not  expect  too 
much  even  of  knights.  It  is  true  that  many  were  brave, 
but  they  carefully  covered  themselves  up  with  iron-plate. 
It  was  not  considered  necessary  to  be  courteous  or  kind 
except  to  those  of  high  rank;  poor  people,  whether  men  or 
women,  were  often  roughly  and  even  cruelly  treated  by  the 
knights.  After  fighting  a  few  battles  their  armor  became 
stained  and  rusty.  It  is  to  be  feared,  also,  that  most  of 
them  were  rather  dirty,  for  as  yet  soap  had  not  come  into 
use.  On  the  other  hand,  knights  were  usually  “gentle” 
and  faithful  with  their  own  sort,  and  so  they  set  an  example 
for  the  common  people  to  follow.  In  this  way  there  came 
more  refined  ways  of  living. 

To  occupy  the  dull  times  between  wars,  the  knights 
held  jousts  and  tournaments.  These  were  really  exercises 
to  keep  them  in  good  trim  for  fighting.  A  tournament  was 
a  mock  fight  in  which  knights,  usually  on  horseback,  fought 
to  show  their  skill  in  arms.  A  joust  was  the  encounter 
between  two  knights  on  horseback  at  a  tournament.  They 
would  ride  against  each  other  at  full  speed,  with  shields  to 
the  front  and  lances  laid  in  rest,  each  trying  to  unhorse 
the  other.  The  usual  result  of  such  a  tilt  was  that  each 
would  break  his  lance.  A  fresh  lance  would  then  be 
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ARMOR  OF  THE  14th  AND  15th  CENTURIES 

A,  Mail  (steel  rings  or  chain)  reinforced  at  exposed  places  with  steel  plates;  linen  surcoat 
with  armorial  device;  helmet  with  movable  visor;  loose  sword  belt.  (Early  14th  cent.) 

B,  From  tomb  of  Black  Prince,  Canterbury;  hood  of  mail  to  shoulders  worn  under  pointed 
helmet;  close-fitting  surcoat;  tight  belt.  (End  of  14th  cent.)  C,  Effigy  of  Richard  Beau¬ 
champ  at  Warwick;  not  mail  but  plate  armour,  hinged  and  riveted;  leather  hood  with 

twisted  brim  to  relieve  weight  of  heavy  helmet.  (Middle  of  15th  cent.) 


supplied,  whereupon  they  would  have  another  tilt.  Who¬ 
ever  broke  most  lances  in  the  proper  manner  won  the 
prize.  Sometimes  a  knight  would  be  knocked  off  his 
horse,  and  occasionally  he  might  be  hurt.  Other  lords 
and  knights,  with  their  ladies,  sat  on  raised  seats  along  the 
side  of  the  field  and  shouted  for  their  champion,  while  the 
common  folk  crowded  in  wherever  they  could.  All  were 
dressed  in  their  best  clothes  or  armor,  and  it  must  have  been 
a  gay  scene. 

The  knight’s  armor  and  horse  gave  him  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  peasants.  In  time,  however,  the  bow  and 
arrow  commonly  carried  by  a  foot-soldier  were  improved 
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so  much  that  an  arrow  could  be  driven  through  ordinary 
armor.  Still  later,  guns  were  invented,  and  armor  was  of 
little  use  against  bullets.  Therefore  the  knight  lost  his 
advantage,  and  once  a  peasant  became  a  match  for  his 
lord  he  no  longer  needed  “protection.”  The  great  lords 
who  lived  in  strong  castles  had  been  able,  if  beaten  in 
battle,  to  shut  themselves  up  and  thus  remain  safe,  but 
guns  were  soon  followed  by  cannon,  and  castle  walls  could 
then  be  battered  down.  Kings  made  use  of  cannon  to 
keep  their  lords  in  order,  and  at  last  forced  them  to  disband 
their  little  armies  of  knights.  Thus  chivalry  became  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  word  chivalry,  and  explain  its  connection  with  the 

word  horse. 

2.  Write  notes  on  page,  squire  and  knight. 

3.  Describe  the  ceremony  of  knighting,  then  act  it. 

4.  Describe  a  joust  and  a  tournament. 

5.  Tell  how  chivalry  came  to  an  end. 

6.  Name  the  good  and  the  bad  features  of  chivalry. 


5.  THE  CRUSADES 

In  the  days  of  knights  and  tournaments  people  were 
very  religious.  They  were  taught  to  respect  the  laws  of 
the  Church,  and  were  punished  if  they  disobeyed.  No 
matter  how  bold  a  man  might  be,  he  dared  not  offend  the 
priests,  for  they  could  put  him  out  of  the  Church.  Such 
a  man  became  an  outlaw;  no  one  would  have  anything  to 
do  with  him.  Even  though  he  were  a  lord,  he  ran  the 
risk  of  having  his  possessions  taken  from  him  by  other 
lords  who  were  loyal  to  the  Church;  a  king  might  even 
lose  his  throne. 

Wicked  persons  were  punished  by  penance.  This 
penalty  might  consist  in  fasting  for  a  certain  time,  or 
being  beaten  with  sticks  or  whips.  It  might  also  require 
a  pilgrimage.  The  pilgrim  was  expected  to  travel  on  foot 
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to  some  holy  place,  such  as  the  tomb  of  a  saint.  Many, 
who  did  not  have  to  do  penance,  would  make  a  pilgrimage 
just  for  the  sake  of  becoming  holy.  The  pilgrimage  most 
highly  regarded  was  to  Jerusalem,  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
Christ.  Sometimes  scores  of  pilgrims  would  make  the 
journey  together  in  a  band.  Often  they  carried  weapons 
to  protect  themselves  against  robbers. 

Now  Jerusalem,  the  ancient 
city  of  the  Jews,  had  been  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Arabs  many  years 
before.  The  Arabs  were  not  Chris¬ 
tians  but  Mohammedans,  be¬ 
lieving  in  the  teachings  of  their 
leader  Mohammed  rather  than  in 
those  of  Christ.  They  did  not, 
however,  interfere  with  the  Chris¬ 
tians  who  visited  the  Holy  Land. 

Then,  a  little  less  than  a  thousand 
years  ago,  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy 
Land  were  overrun  by  the  Turks, 
a  rougher,  less  civilized  people. 

The  Christian  pilgrims  were  ill- 
treated  by  them;  some  were  even 
killed 

There  was  also  the  danger 
that  the  Turks  might  capture  the 
great  city  of  Constantinople,  which 
was  ruled  by  a  Christian  emperor. 

The  emperor  sent  a  message  to  the 
pope  in  Rome,  head  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  West, 
requesting  help  in  driving  the  Turks  back.  The  pope  held 
a  great  council,  at  which  he  called  upon  all  Christians  to 
take  up  arms  in  a  holy  war  against  the  infidels  (non- 
Christians).  The  call  was  echoed  far  and  wide  by 
wandering  preachers,  the  most  famous  being  Peter  the 
Hermit,  who  himself  had  been  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Thousands  of  people  heard  and  obeyed.  They  took  a 


Mail-clad  from  head  to  foot;  the 
iron  cap  on  the  knee  marks  the 
beginning  of  plate  armor;  the 
robe  with  crosses  is  for  protection 
from  the  sun. 
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cross  as  their  emblem,  and  so  became  known  as  Crusaders 
{crux  is  the  Latin  word  for  cross). 

The  first  armies  to  go  were  made  up  of  the  common 
people.  One  of  these  armies  was  led  by  Peter  the  Hermit 
in  person.  Many  joined  because  they  wished  to  become 
more  holy  by  taking  part  in  the  war  and  visiting  Jerusalem. 
Others  went  because  they  could  not  make  a  living  at 
home,  or  to  escape  the  terrible  plagues  which  at  that  time 
were  so  common.  Some  were  escaped  villeins.  All  were 
poorly  armed  and  had  scarcely  any  food.  Of  course  they 
had  no  clear  idea  of  the  distance  to  be  travelled.  Most 
of  them  never  reached  the  Holy  Land;  many  died  of 
sickness  and  starvation  on  the  way.  Those  who  did 
arrive  were  no  match  for  the  Turks,  and  were  either  killed 
or  made  slaves.  One  army  was  made  up  of  children,  very 
few  of  whom  ever  returned  to  their  homes. 

Meanwhile  the  knights  had  begun  to  form  a  real 
army,  well  armed  and  trained,  and  with  plenty  of  food  and 
supplies.  The  Church  encouraged  them  to  go,  if  only 
because  it  would  keep  them  from  fighting  and  killing  one 
another  at  home.  They  reached  the  Holy  Land,  drove  out 
the  Turks  and  took  Jerusalem.  Then  they  behaved  worse 
than  the  Turks,  killing  old  and  young  until  the  streets  ran 
with  blood.  No  one  blamed  them,  because  it  was  thought 
quite  right  to  kill  infidels. 

This  was  only  the  First  Crusade;  there  were  many  more. 
About  one  hundred  years  later,  Jerusalem  was  retaken 
by  the  Turks,  or  Saracens  as  they  were  called,  under  their 
leader,  Saladin,  who  was  himself  a  famous  knight.  The 
Christians  gathered  a  huge  army  to  get  it  back,  and  in  this 
crusade  one  of  the  leaders  was  a  king  of  England,  Richard, 
called  Lion-Heart  because  of  his  bravery.  He  failed  to 
take  Jerusalem,  but  made  a  treaty  with  Saladin  favorable 
to  the  Christians. 

Richard  was  tall  and  handsome,  with  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  and  so  strong  that  few  men  could  stand  up  against 
him.  He  was  well  educated,  wrote  poetry,  and  could 
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speak  Latin  as  well  as  English.  He  was  hot-tempered, 
however,  and  very  fierce  when  any  one  opposed  him,  so 
that  he  did  many  cruel  things.  Most  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  fighting,  and  he  was  killed  by  an  arrow  while  trying  to 
take  a  small  castle  in  France.  Crusades  were  very  costly 
affairs,  and  he  had  to  raise  money  in  every  possible  way. 
So  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  he  sold  many  charters 
to  towns,  giving  them  the  right  to  govern  themselves. 
He  said  he  would  even  sell  the  city  of  London  itself  if  he 
could  find  a  buyer. 

The  crusades  lasted  for  many  years.  Jerusalem, 
however,  was  kept  by  the  Turks.  As  chivalry  slowly  came 
to  an  end,  so  did  the  crusades,  because  there  were  no 
longer  armies  of  knights  to  take  part  in  them. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Give  two  reasons  why  the  crusades  were  begun. 

2.  Compare  the  people’s  crusade  with  the  knight’s  crusade. 

3.  Write  a  note  on  Richard  Lion-Heart. 

4.  From  books  in  your  library  obtain  an  account  of  the  children’s  crusade. 


6.  FEUDALISM  FADES 

Quite  often  good  things  outgrow  their  usefulness  and 
become  harmful.  This  was  very  true  of  feudalism.  Long 
after  the  lords  ceased  to  be  really  useful,  by  protecting  the 
peasants  against  other  lords  and  robbers,  they  still  made 
people  pay  the  full  dues  for  the  use  of  the  land,  and  kept 
all  their  old  powers  and  privileges.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  the  peasants  rising  in  rebellion  from 
time  to  time,  and  demanding  their  freedom. 

The  lords  themselves  were  not  so  powerful  as  they 
had  been.  Crusades  were  extremely  expensive,  and  to 
provide  bands  of  soldiers  for  them  many  lords  fell  into 
debt  and  were  ruined.  Usually  they  lost  their  land,  which 
meant  they  no  longer  had  any  power.  Many  were  killed 
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system  of  landlord,  tenant,  farmer  and  laborer,  which 
followed  after  feudalism  and  which  still  exists  in  England 
to  this  day. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  list  of  reasons  why  the  feudal  system  broke  down. 

2.  Write  a  note  on  the  Black  Death,  and  show  how  it  affected  the  peasants. 

3.  Describe  the  Peasants’  Revolt  and  its  results. 

4.  Describe  the  new  way  of  holding  land  which  displaced  the  feudal  system. 

5.  Compare  this  system  with  the  way  in  which  land  is  held  in  Canada. 


C.  THE  FRENCH  IN  CANADA 

1.  CARTIER  AND  CHAMPLAIN 

Christopher  Columbus  discovered  America  quite 
accidentally,  while  searching  for  a  westward  route  to 
China  and  India.  He  did  not  find  Canada,  and  although 
John  Cabot  later  visited  what  is  now  Nova  Scotia,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  really  found  Canada  either. 

It  was  in  the  year  1534  that  Jacques  Cartier  set  sail 
from  the  seaport  of  St.  Malo  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
west.  In  twenty  days  his  two  little  ships  came  within 
sight  of  the  great  island  of  Newfoundland,  then  sailed 
through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  passed  along  the  bleak 
coast  of  Labrador,  and  turned  south.  Past  the  north  end 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  Cartier  sailed,  reaching  the 
mainland  at  Gaspe,  which  he  described  as  being  “warmer 
than  Spain.  ”  After  spending  some  time  there,  he  returned 
home. 

Cartier  made  his  second  voyage  the  next  year.  He 
sailed  up  the  river  of  Canada,  later  called  the  St.  Lawrence, 
for  a  whole  week,  coming  at  last  to  Stadacona,  where 
to-day  the  city  of  Quebec  stands.  After  a  visit  with  the 
Indians  there,  he  passed  still  further  up  the  river  to  Hoche- 
laga,  now  Montreal.  He  had  travelled  a  long,  long  way 
into  Canada.  Of  course  he  had  no  idea  whatever  of  the 
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hundreds  of  miles  he  would  have  to  go  to  reach  the  far 
western  coast  of  this  new  land.  Indeed,  he  did  not  even 
know  of  the  Great  Lakes  just  a  little  further  up  the  river, 
or  discover  them  during  his  third  voyage  to  Canada,  five 
years  later. 

Nor  was  any  explorer  likely  to  find  them,  unless  he  was 
willing  to  leave  his  ships  and  travel  by  canoe  and  on  foot 
inland.  Thus  no  further  discoveries  were  made  until  the 
year  1603,  when  Samuel  de  Champlain  came  out  from 
France  and  travelled  up  the  St.  Lawrence  until  stopped  by 
the  Lachine  Rapids.  He  also  made  short  journeys  up  the 
Richelieu  and  Saguenay  rivers  before  returning  to  France 
in  the  autumn.  The  next  year  he  settled  a  colony  in 
Acadia,  and  explored  that  coast  both  north  and  south. 
Not  until  five  years  after  his  first  voyage  did  Champlain 
return  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  After  spending  a  hard  winter 
at  the  settlement  of  Quebec,  he  set  out  with  some  Huron 
and  Algonkin  Indians  on  his  journey  up  the  Richelieu  to 
Lake  Champlain. 

The  more  new  country  Champlain  explored,  the  more 
eager  he  became  to  go  still  further.  His  first  journey  up 
the  Ottawa  by  canoe  was  a  failure,  but  this  led  to  the  most 
important  of  all  his  discoveries.  By  Lake  Nipissing  and 
French  River  he  found  his  way  to  Georgian  Bay,  and  thus 
was  the  first  European  to  sail  upon  one  of  the  Great  Lakes 
— Lake  Huron.  Accompanied  by  his  Indian  guides  and 
friends  he  reached  the  south  shore  of  the  Bay,  soon  after¬ 
ward  crossing  what  is  now  part  of  Ontario  to  the  second 
Great  Lake — Lake  Ontario.1 

In  such  fashion  was  Canada  discovered  by  men,  who 
searched  for  a  way  through  it  to  the  West,  at  the  same  time 
gathering  the  rich  furs  of  its  forests.  Neither  Cartier  nor 
Champlain  could  imagine  that  one  day  Canada  was  to 
become  British  territory  instead  of  French;  that  huge 
ships  would  sail  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  deliver  cargoes  from 


1The  story  of  his  further  adventures  has  already  been  given.  See  page  48. 
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every  part  of  the  world ;  that,  far  beyond  the  river  and  the 
lakes,  railways  hundreds  of  miles  long  would  connect  these 
with  the  western  sea  for  which  they  so  eagerly  sought. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  On  an  outline  map  mark  the  routes  followed  by  both  Cartier  and  Champlain 

on  their  visits  to  Canada. 

2.  Compare  the  discoveries  made  by  the  two  men. 

3.  Tell  in  what  important  way  Champlain’s  method  of  exploration  differed 

from  that  of  Cartier. 


2.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  MISSIONARIES 

We  have  seen  how  the  traders  and  missionaries  of  the 
early  days  explored  and  opened  out  the  country.  Long 
before  there  was  any  thought  of  settlement,  these  bold 
and  hardy  men  pushed  their  way  into  the  unknown  interior 
of  the  country,  by  stream  and  lake  and  portage,  visiting 
Indian  tribes  which  had  never  before  seen  Europeans,  and 
bringing  back  tales  of  a  great  new  land.  The  Jesuit 
missionaries  have  given  us  the  best  pictures  of  life  in  those 
times,  and  perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  get  such  a  picture 
is  to  follow  the  adventures  of  one  of  their  most  famous 
members,  Father  Jean  (John)  Brebeuf. 

Brebeuf  was  one  of  the  first  Jesuits  to  come  to  Canada. 
He  was  a  huge  man,  broad-shouldered  and  very  powerful. 
Indeed,  he  was  so  big  that  sometimes,  if  the  Indians  did  not 
wish  to  take  him  with  them,  they  would  make  the  excuse 
that  his  weight  would  sink  the  canoe.  On  the  trail  he 
could  walk  as  fast  and  carry  as  big  a  load  as  the  strongest 
Indian. 

As  soon  as  Brebeuf  arrived  in  Canada  he  set  out,  in 
company  with  another  missionary,  to  the  country  of  the 
Huron  Indians.  On  the  way,  however,  they  learned  that 
the  Hurons  were  not  willing  to  receive  them.  So  he  spent 
the  fall  and  winter  with  a  roving  band  of  Indians  furthereast. 

These  Indians  never  settled  in  one  place,  because  they 
had  not  learned  to  grow  their  food.  They  depended 
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altogether  upon  hunting,  and  when  game  became  scarce 
they  had  to  move  on.  Their  houses  were  wigwams  of  skin 
and  bark,  a  poor  protection  in  the  cold  winter.  They 
were  very  dirty,  and  their  food  was  usually  meat,  often  so 
bad  that  Brebeuf  could  scarcely  eat  it  even  when  he  was 
very  hungry.  Often  his  hands  were  frost-bitten  as  he 
travelled  with  them  through  the  cold  and  snow,  while 
toward  spring  the  glare  of  the  sun  on  ice  and  snow  gave 
him  snow-blindness.  Indeed  his  eyes  were  always  painful 
from  the  smoke  of  the  wigwams.  “When  he  sleeps,  he 
feels  as  if  some  one  had  thrown  salt  in  his  eyes,  and  when 
he  wakes  he  has  much  difficulty  in  opening  them.  ” 

Brebeuf  learned  the  language  of  these  wandering 
Indians.  He  also  learned  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to 
civilize  them  or  make  them  Christians,  for  they  were  too 
poor  and  ignorant,  and  wandered  about  too  much,  to  learn 
anything.  So  he  turned  to  the  Hurons,  who  were  much 
more  civilized,  living  in  villages  and  doing  some  rough 
farming. 

With  the  help  of  other  missionaries,  including  a  famous 
Jesuit  named  Lalement,  he  built  the  Huron  mission  station 
of  St.  Joseph.  It  was  constructed  of  strong  poles  driven 
into  the  ground,  and  bent  into  an  arch  to  form  the  roof. 
Cross  poles  were  tied  on,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
pieces  of  bark  put  on  like  shingles.  At  one  end  was  a 
door.  The  first  room  was  a  store-room,  which  also  helped 
to  keep  out  the  cold  in  winter.  Then  there  was  a  living- 
room,  in  which  they  cooked  and  ate  their  food,  slept, 
worked  and  taught  the  Indians.  The  last  room  was  their 
chapel,  where  church  services  were  held. 

There  were  no  windows  and  no  chimney.  The  fire 
was  built  in  the  centre  of  the  living-room  floor,  and  the 
smoke  was  supposed  to  escape  through  a  hole  in  the  roof. 
Beds  were  made  of  evergreen  boughs,  covered  with  skins. 
At  mealtime  they  sat  on  logs  about  the  fire.  Their  food 
was  cornmeal,  meat  and  smoked  fish,  with  berries,  pumpkins 
and  green  corn  in  season.  They  had  no  salt,  for  the  canoe 
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journey  up  the  Ottawa  River  was  long  and  hard,  and 
nothing  but  the  barest  necessities  could  be  carried.  They 
had  a  handmill  for  grinding  corn,  a  magnifying  glass  and  a 
clock.  These  things  astonished  the  Indians,  and  they 
would  visit  the  house  for  hours  at  a  time  just  to  hear  the 
clock  strike. 

The  missionaries  visited  the  Indian  houses  in  the 
district,  showed  them  better  ways  of  farming  and  taught 
them  to  make  better  tools.  A  few  became  Christians,  but 
the  medicine-men  were  always  unfriendly,  for  to  them  the 
missionaries  were  rivals.  Just  when  matters  were  going 
rather  well,  a  sickness  came  to  the  Indian  villages.  The 
medicine-men  at  once  blamed  it  on  Brebeuf  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  and  they  stood  in  serious  danger  of  being  killed. 
The  sickness  passed,  however,  and  again  the  Indians 
became  friendly. 

Then  the  Iroquois,  the  deadly  enemies  of  the  Hurons 
and  the  French,  began  to  lead  war  parties  further  and 
further  into  the  Huron  country.  The  missionaries  showed 
the  Hurons  how  to  defend  their  villages,  and  tried  to  get 
them  to  stand  together  against  their  enemy,  but  without 
success.  On  came  the  Iroquois.  Village  after  village  was 
taken.  The  mission  stations  were  all  destroyed.  Brebeuf 
and  Lalement  were  captured,  and  died  bravely  after  the 
Iroquois  had  tortured  them  for  hours  in  their  savage 
manner.  A  few  years  ago  both  were  made  saints  by  the 
pope,  because  of  their  courageous  and  holy  lives.  The 
Huron  nation  was  practically  wiped  out,  and  with  them  dis¬ 
appeared  much  of  the  work  of  the  missionaries.  Not  until 
Canada  was  British,  and  the  Iroquois  therefore  became 
friendly,  was  it  possible  to  bring  to  the  Indian  people 
everywhere  the  white  man’s  religion. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Explain  why  the  early  missionaries  preferred  to  work  amongst  the  Huron 

Indians. 

2.  Make  lists  of  the  things  you  would  like,  and  those  you  would  dislike,  in 

the  daily  life  of  a  missionary,  as  described. 

3.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  failure  of  the  Huron  missions. 
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3.  THE  LONG  SAULT 

When  Columbus  and  other  Europeans  first  came  to 
America,  they  found  the  land  inhabited  by  a  dark-skinned, 
uncivilized  people  living  in  tribes  under  chiefs.  They  at 
once  named  these  people  Indians  because,  having  set  out 
on  their  voyages  to  find  a  way  to  the  Eastern  countries, 
they  thought  that  this  new  land  must  be  some  outlying 
part  of  India.  The  name  has  continued  in  use  to  this  day, 
although  a  better  name,  used  by  scientists,  is  Amer-Indians 
(American  Indians). 

For  many  hundreds  of  years  these  Amer-Indians  had 
lived  in  the  country,  each  tribe  controlling  a  certain  region 
in  which  its  members  fished  and  hunted  freely.  When  one 
tribe  came  unbidden  into  the  hunting-grounds  of  another, 
there  was  sure  to  be  fighting.  Either  the  newcomers  would 
be  driven  out,  or  else  they  succeeded  in  driving  out  the 
first  owners.  Sometimes,  however,  if  the  territory  was 
quite  large,  a  treaty  would  be  made  dividing  it  between 
them. 

Now  the  Europeans,  being  civilized,  considered 
themselves  greatly  superior  to  the  Indians,  and  when 
they  came  to  settle  down  in  the  region  called  Canada, 
they  never  thought  of  asking  permission  of  the  Indian 
owners,  or  troubled  to  make  treaties  with  them.  Usually 
the  Indians  were  quite  friendly,  welcoming  these  strange, 
light-colored  people,  who  came  in  wonderful,  winged 
boats,  and  who  had  such  unheard-of  tools  and  weapons. 
But  they  still  considered  themselves  the  rightful  owners 
of  the  land,  and  some  were  both  suspicious  and  afraid  of 
the  white  man. 

Wherever  a  European  settlement  was  begun,  the 
Indians  near  it  found  themselves  slowly  but  surely  pushed 
back  into  the  forest.  The  settlers  cleared  the  land  and 
sowed  crops,  killing  most  of  the  game  animals  in  the 
neighborhood.  Thus  no  longer  was  it  possible  for  the 
Indians,  who  lived  mainly  by  hunting,  to  remain  there. 
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It  was  not  at  all  pleasant  for  them  in  this  way  to  lose 
some  of  their  best  hunting-grounds,  and  as  more  and 
more  settlers  came  in  they  began  to  fear  they  would  lose 
all.  Quarrels  arose.  Many  of  the  Indians  were  entirely 
honest;  others  were  thieves,  and  there  was  many  a  fight 
over  stolen  goods.  Occasionally  a  whole  tribe  would  be 
unfriendly  to  the  white  man,  and  would  try  to  keep  him  out. 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  Indians  of  Canada  caused  the 
European  settlers  very  little  trouble.  As  the  French 
advanced  they  withdrew,  giving  up  their  land  almost 
without  a  struggle.  In  later  years,  when  treaties  were 
made  between  the  British  and  the  Indians,  they  received 
some  payment  for  their  land,  though  usually  it  was  very 
small.  A  certain  part  of  the  land  was  set  aside  as  a  reserve 
for  them  to  live  upon,  and  the  government  often  helped 
them  to  farm  it.  In  the  early  days,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
considered  quite  right  and  proper  to  seize  Indian  land  and 
keep  it  without  payment. 

There  were  two  tribes  which  vigorously  opposed  the 
white  men.  These  were  the  Iroquois  in  the  east  and  the 
Sioux  in  the  west.  In  both  instances  their  territory  lay 
mainly  in  what  is  now  the  United  States,  with  but  a  small 
area  stretching  up  into  Canada.  The  Iroquois  lived  in 
what  is  now  New  York  State.  They  were  easily  able  to 
hold  their  own  against  other  Indian  tribes,  because  they 
themselves  were  really  a  union  of  five  tribes;  often,  indeed, 
they  have  been  called  the  Five  Nations  Indians.  Like 
the  Hurons,  they  built  long-houses,  grew  corn  and  other 
field  crops,  and  lived  in  a  better  way  than  the  Algonkins 
and  other  northern  tribes.  Yet  they  were  quite  uncivilized. 
Very  little  they  knew  about  metals,  making  their  tools 
mainly  of  stone.  They  wore  skin  clothing,  and  of  course 
could  not  read  or  write.  Noted  for  their  bravery,  they 
were  also  cruel  in  war. 

Champlain  joined  the  Hurons  and  Algonkins  against 
their  enemy  the  Iroquois.  Naturally  the  latter  came  to 
look  upon  the  French  as  enemies.  The  English  settlers, 
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on  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  Canada,  were  eager  to  buy 
furs  from  the  Indians,  especially  from  the  Iroquois,  who 
lived  near  them.  So  it  came  about  that  the  Hurons  and 
Algonkins  traded  a  good  deal  with  the  French,  while  the 
Iroquois  bartered  with  the  English  and  looked  upon  them 
as  a  friendly  nation.  Later  on,  when  the  English  and 
French  quarrelled  and  fought,  the  Iroquois  had  yet  another 
reason  for  disliking  the  French.  As  the  English  now 
supplied  them  with  firearms,  they  became  very  dangerous 
foes. 

When  the  French  made  a  settlement  at  Montreal,  the 
Iroquois  determined  to  drive  them  out.  The  Indians 
travelled  wholly  by  canoe  along  the  waterways,  there 
being  no  roads  through  the  forest.  Great  quantities  of 
furs  were  thus  brought  down  the  Ottawa  River.  With  the 
French  at  Montreal,  these  furs  would  go  to  them  instead  of 
to  the  English  as  formerly.  So  the  Iroquois  made  war 
against  Montreal.  For  many  years  they  kept  the  settlers 
in  constant  terror,  lurking  in  the  bush  near  the  settlement 
and  killing  or  capturing  any  who  ventured  out  alone. 
Prisoners  would  be  cruelly  tortured,  and  later  scalped, 
for  such  was  their  custom  in  war.  They  attacked  other 
settlements  as  well,  even  going  as  far  as  Quebec  itself. 
The  settlers  were  in  despair. 

Early  one  spring,  word  came  that  the  Iroquois  were 
again  on  the  war-path  and  would  soon  attack  Montreal. 
A  number  of  brave  young  Frenchmen,  seventeen  in  all, 
determined  to  go  to  meet  them,  and,  if  possible,  check 
them.  The  leader  was  Adam  Dollard.  He  knew  that  the 
Iroquois  were  up  the  Ottawa  River  some  distance.  Away 
they  paddled,  followed  by  some  forty  friendly  Indians. 
When  they  came  to  the  Ottawa  they  proceeded  as  far  as 
the  Long  Sault,  a  stretch  of  rapids  about  fifteen  miles  in 
extent.  Here  they  found  a  rough  fort  of  logs,  built  the 
year  before  by  a  band  of  Algonkins.  They  landed  and 
repaired  the  fort,  then  waited  for  the  Iroquois  to  appear. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  first  canoes  came  bobbing 
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down  the  rapids.  The  Frenchmen  took  aim  and  fired. 
Several  Indians  were  killed,  but  some  escaped  and  returned 
to  their  companions.  Then  down  the  rapids  came  two 
hundred  angry  Iroquois,  eager  for  revenge.  Dollard  and 
his  men  took  refuge  in  the  fort. 

The  fight  that  followed  was  long  and  furious.  Again 
and  again  the  Indians  attacked,  but  each  time  were  driven 
off.  At  last  they  sent  messengers  for  help,  and  five 
hundred  fresh  warriors  came.  By  this  time  the  friendly 
Indians  had  become  terrified,  and  most  of  them  went  over 
to  the  enemy.  The  French  could  not  get  down  to  the 
river  for  water,  and  were  nearly  dead  from  thirst  and  lack 
of  sleep.  The  Indians  made  a  fierce  attack  and  broke  into 
the  fort.  The  Frenchmen  fought  desperately,  but  against 
such  great  numbers  they  were  helpless,  and  every  one  of 
them  was  killed. 

Yet  these  heroes  did  not  die  in  vain.  The  Iroquois 
saw  that,  if  so  small  a  number  of  French,  in  a  log  fort,  could 
hold  out  against  them  for  eight  days,  it  was  useless  to 
think  of  attacking  Montreal  and  Quebec,  where  hundreds 
would  fight  behind  stone  walls.  Consequently  they  gave 
up  their  plan  of  driving  out  the  French,  and  returned 
home.  For  a  time,  at  least,  Montreal  was  safe. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1 .  Explain  how  the  natives  of  America  came  to  be  called  Indians. 

2.  Give  reasons  why  the  Iroquois  became  enemies  of  the  French. 

3.  Explain  why  the  Iroquois  attacked  the  settlement  at  Montreal. 

4.  Write  a  short  account  of  Dollard’s  expedition,  and  its  results. 

5.  Give  your  opinion  of  the  way  in  which  the  Indians  of  America  have  been 

treated  by  Europeans. 


4.  THE  GREAT  INTENDANT 

One  dull  afternoon  many  years  ago,  in  the  little  village 
of  Montreal,  there  might  have  been  seen  a  strange  sight. 
Seated  on  a  wooden  horse,  and  guarded  by  an  armed 
soldier,  was  a  man  of  rather  ordinary  appearance,  dressed 
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as  a  farmer.  He  seemed  to  be  in  great  pain,  and  the  cause 
was  soon  discovered,  for  attached  to  each  foot  was  a  heavy 
iron  weight  of  sixty  pounds.  Unable  to  help  himself,  and 
with  the  soldier  there  to  prevent  others  from  helping  him, 
he  could  only  endure  his  misery  in  silence. 

Presently  there  was  a  stir  along  the  waterfront,  where  a 
number  of  boats  had  come  ashore.  Up  the  street  came  a 
little  procession.  At  its  head  walked  a  man  of  somewhat 
feminine  appearance,  with  oval  face  and  long  curls  hanging 
down  over  his  shoulders  in  the  fashion  of  the  times.  On  his 
head  was  a  plumed,  three-cornered  hat;  in  his  hand  he 
carried  a  tall  cane.  A  long,  brightly-colored  silk  coat 
came  to  his  knees,  below  which  appeared  gay  silk  stockings 
and  fancy  leather  shoes.  At  his  throat  and  wrists  were 
ruffles  of  white  lace.  By  his  side  walked  the  leading  men 
of  the  village,  including  several  army  officers.  People 
hurried  out  from  their  houses  to  learn  what  was  happening. 

“  I  have  come,  ”  the  great  man  was  explaining,  “to  visit 
your  homes,  and  learn  the  true  conditions  under  which  you 
live,  as  commanded  by  His  Majesty  the  King.  For  His 
Majesty,  as  well  you  know,  is  deeply  interested  in  this,  his 
favorite  colony  of  New  France.” 

Presently  they  came  in  sight  of  the  man  on  the  horse. 
The  visitor  stopped,  and  pointed  with  his  cane. 

“And  what  may  this  be?”  he  enquired. 

A  sudden  silence  fell  upon  the  group.  All  eyes  turned 
to  the  commanding  officer,  who  swaggered  by  the  side  of 
the  visitor,  looking  with  open  disdain  upon  the  surrounding 
villagers. 

“Your  Excellency,”  he  replied,  “the  fellow  insulted 
me.  ” 

At  once  an  angry  murmur  rose  from  the  crowd.  The 
visitor  listened  for  a  moment,  then  held  up  his  hand  for 
silence. 

“The  matter  shall  be  enquired  into,”  he  said.  “Let 
the  man  be  brought  down.” 

So  the  story  came  out.  It  seemed  that  the  man,  who 
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was  a  poor  farmer,  had  noticed  a  sportsman  hunting  over 
his  land.  He  was  trampling  the  growing  wheat,  and  the 
farmer  ordered  him  off.  Too  late  he  discovered  that  he  was 
no  less  a  person  than  the  commander  of  the  village  garrison, 
a  man  both  feared  and  hated  by  the  people.  The  angry 
officer  had  him  arrested,  put  in  prison,  and  punished  by 
being  mounted  on  the  wooden  horse. 

The  villagers,  seeing  that  the  great  man  was  kindly 
disposed  toward  them,  brought  forward  many  complaints 
against  the  commander. 

“Sieur  Talon,”  they  begged,  “you  alone,  being  His 
Majesty’s  Intendant,  can  rid  us  of  this  man.  We  pray  you 
to  do  it.  ” 

So  the  poor  farmer  was  freed,  and  returned  to  his 
farm.  As  for  the  commander,  he  was  sent  back  to  France 
— to  return  to  Canada  no  more. 

***** 

For  fifty  years  after  Champlain  founded  Quebec,  Canada 
grew  very  slowly.  One  reason  was  the  long,  cold  winters. 
Another  was  fear  of  the  Indians.  A  third  was  the  fur¬ 
trading  companies  that  controlled  the  country.  Naturally 
they  did  not  want  to  bring  in  settlers,  for  the  clearing  of 
the  land  meant  the  disappearance  of  the  fur-bearing 
animals.  Something  had  to  be  done.  So  Canada  was 
placed  directly  under  the  control  of  the  French  king. 
An  Intendant,  or  business  manager,  was  sent  out.  His 
name  was  Jean  (John)  Talon. 

The  king  had  given  Talon  instructions  regarding  his 
work.  He  was  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  justice, 
protection,  “peace,  repose  and  plenty.”  He  was  even 
told  to  visit  personally  all  the  households  in  Quebec  and 
Montreal.  At  the  time,  of  course,  they  were  only  small 
villages,  so  the  task  was  not  impossible.  It  was  during  one 
of  these  visitations  that  he  rescued  the  man  from  the 
wooden  horse. 

The  first  thing  Talon  did  was  to  find  out  how  many 
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people  there  actually  were  in  the  colony.  This  was  the 
first  census  ever  taken  in  Canada.  It  was  discovered 
that  there  were  some  500  families,  averaging  about  six 
persons  to  a  family.  The  town  of  Quebec  itself  contained 
over  2,000  people,  and  Montreal  over  600,  leaving  very  few 
for  the  rest  of  the  country.  Talon  at  once  asked  the  king 
to  send  out  settlers. 

So  the  king  sent  out  several  shiploads  of  new  settlers. 
Already  he  had  sent  out  a  regiment  of  soldiers  to  fight  the 
Iroquois.  They  marched  into  the  Iroquois  country,  burned 
several  villages,  and  showed  them  that  it  was  no  longer 
safe  to  attack  the  French  settlements.  For  a  long  time 
afterward  there  was  peace. 

No  longer  fearing  the  Indians,  the  settlers  set  to  work 
on  their  farms.  Talon  helped  them  by  paying  for  the 
clearing  of  the  land  and  supplying  them  with  tools,  seed, 
and  food  until  they  had  a  crop.  His  own  farm  was  a 
model  for  the  rest,  with  fine  barns  and  good  livestock. 
A  large  number  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  sent  against 
the  Iroquois,  were  persuaded  to  become  settlers.  Thus  the 
colony  grew. 

The  number  of  men,  however,  was  very  much  greater 
than  the  number  of  women.  Talon  asked  the  king  to  send 
over  a  shipload  of  marriageable  girls.  As  soon  as  the  King’s 
Girls  landed  at  Quebec  or  Montreal,  they  were  met  by  the 
bachelors  who  needed  wives.  Most  of  them  wanted  strong 
girls  who  could  help  in  the  field  as  well  as  keep  house. 
The  young  women,  of  course,  usually  wanted  to  marry  men 
who  owned  a  house  and  farm.  When  a  couple  had  agreed 
to  be  married,  the  Governor  made  them  a  present  of  some 
money,  a  house  and  provisions,  a  cow  and  some  chickens, 
or  some  equally  useful  property. 

Not  only  did  Talon  bring  over  wives  for  the  settlers, 
but  he  urged  them  to  marry  early.  Girls  were  supposed 
to  marry  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  boys  at 
eighteen  or  nineteen.  Every  young  man  who  married 
before  the  age  of  twenty  received  a  present  of  money. 
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THE  INTENDANT,  JEAN  TALON,  VISITING  THE  SHIPYARD 
AT  QUEBEC  TO  WATCH  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  VESSEL 
ON  THE  STOCKS. 

Bachelors  had  to  pay  fines,  and  could  not  hunt  or  trade 
with  the  Indians.  Parents  having  ten  or  more  children 
received  money  from  the  government.  For  many  genera¬ 
tions  the  French-Canadians  were  noted  for  their  large 
families,  and  received  bounties  from  the  government  of 
Quebec.  In  ten  years  the  population  doubled. 

So  well  did  Talon  teach  the  settlers  to  farm,  that  before 
long  Canada  not  only  grew  enough  wheat  for  its  own  people, 
but  was  also  shipping  some  to  France.  He  helped  in 
other  ways,  too.  He  opened  a  tannery,  a  shoe  factory 
and  a  shipyard.  He  brought  wool  from  France,  and 
ordered  the  women  to  learn  spinning  and  weaving,  so 
that  they  could  make  their  own  clothes.  Three  ships  were 
sent  to  the  West  Indies  with  cargoes  of  lumber  and  dried 
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fish.  In  every  way  he  encouraged  the  settlers  to  do  useful 
work,  and  thus  make  Canada  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Talon  encouraged  a  number  of  explorers  to  go  into  the 
west  country;  one  of  these  was  La  Salle.  He  believed  that 
so  vast  a  country  as  Canada  must  in  time  become  really 
great,  and  he  tried  to  make  others  believe  it,  too. 

What  would  he  think  of  it  to-day? 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1  1.  Explain  why  Canada  at  first  grew  so  slowly. 

2.  Find  out  how  many  people  were  living  in  Canada  at  the  time  of  the  latest 

census,  and  compare  the  figures  with  those  given  by  the  first  census 
in  the  time  of  Talon. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  things  done  by  Talon  during  his  stay  in  Canada,  and  tell 

which  you  consider  the  most  important. 

4.  Tell  in  what  ways  Talon  tried  to  increase  the  population  of  Canada. 

5.  From  the  story  of  the  man  on  the  wooden  horse,  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 

character  of  Talon. 


5.  THE  FIGHTING  GOVERNOR 

A  number  of  years  ago  two  young  students  were 
walking  along  a  street  in  Kingston,  Ontario.  They  had 
come  to  the  city  only  a  short  time  before,  to  attend  the 
university,  and  were  looking  for  a  boarding-house. 

“I  have  been  told,”  said  one,  “that  there  are  many 
things  in  this  place  to  remind  one  of  the  early  history 
of  Canada.” 

“I  have  heard  that  myself,”  the  other  replied.  “Let 
us  see  if  we  can  find  any.” 

Presently  they  came  to  a  park.  Meeting  a  postman, 
they  asked  their  way.  Then  they  asked  the  name  of 
the  park. 

“This  is  Frontenac  Park,”  he  told  them. 

Further  on  they  visited  a  number  of  houses,  and  at  last 
found  a  room  that  suited  them.  When  they  had  taken  it 
they  decided  to  walk  over  to  the  university.  As  they  were 
leaving  the  house,  they  looked  at  the  number  over  the 
door,  and  one  of  them  asked  the  landlady  for  the  name  of 
the  street. 
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“Frontenac  Street,”  was  the  answer. 

On  their  way  back  to  the  house  one  of  the  young  men 
remarked,  that  he  had  some  relatives  living  near  the  city 
at  Cataraqui. 

•)»  H* 

In  the  year  1672  Talon  finished  his  work  in  Canada  and 
returned  to  France.  In  the  same  year  the  French  king 
sent  out  a  famous  soldier  to  be  governor  of  the  colony. 
He  was  a  lord,  Count  Frontenac. 

In  those  days  noblemen  never  worked;  their  usual 
occupation  was  either  fighting  or  governing.  Thus,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  Frontenac  had  entered  the  army,  not  as  a 
common  soldier,  but  as  an  officer,  and  in  ten  years’  time 
became  a  general. 

Now  the  king  of  France,  Louis  XIV,  was  a  very  grand 
monarch,  and  his  court  was  extremely  fashionable.  After 
the  wars  Frontenac  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  there, 
and,  as  he  was  always  extravagant,  he  soon  got  into  debt, 
for  his  family  was  not  wealthy.  Before  very  long  he  fell 
in  love  with  a  beautiful  sixteen-year-old  girl.  They  were 
soon  married,  and  his  expenses  became  greater  than  ever. 
Frontenac  looked  about  for  a  position  such  as  a  nobleman 
might  fill,  and  was  fortunate  in  being  appointed  Governor 
of  Canada. 

Like  many  noblemen  of  his  time,  Frontenac  was  vain 
and  haughty.  In  Canada  he  took  the  place  of  the  king, 
which  pleased  him  very  much,  and  tried  to  make  Canada 
as  nearly  like  France  as  possible.  Louis  XIV  believed  that 
the  common  people  should  have  no  share  in  the  government, 
but  merely  do  what  they  were  told,  and  Frontenac  was 
expected  to  rule  firmly.  For  some  time  after  he  became 
governor,  he  had  complete  power  over  everything  in  the 
colony,  and  governed  with  all  the  authority  and  ceremony 
of  a  king. 

Talon  had  spent  most  of  his  time  in  building  up 
settlements  along  the  St.  Lawrence.  Frontenac,  on  the 
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FRONTENAC  AMONG  THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS 
On  his  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  found  Cataraqui,  now  Kingston,  in  1662 


other  hand,  wished  to  extend  the  fur  trade  into  the  western 
country.  It  happened,  too,  that  the  Iroquois  were  once 
more  unfriendly.  They  were  meeting  the  Indians  who 
usually  came  to  Montreal,  and  persuading  them  to  take 
their  furs  to  the  English  traders  in  New  York.  Frontenac 
expected  to  make  money  for  himself  out  of  the  fur  trade. 
He  also  wished  to  enrich  the  colony  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  his  care.  Therefore  he  decided  to  build  a  fort 
and  trading-post  on  Lake  Ontario. 

He  set  out  with  a  fleet  of  more  than  a  hundred  canoes. 
They  were  painted  red  and  blue  to  impress  the  Indians. 
La  Salle,  who  lived  at  Lachine,  had  been  sent  ahead  to 
meet  the  Iroquois  chiefs  and  arrange  a  council.  The  latter 
took  place  at  Cataraqui,  where  the  city  of  Kingston  now 
stands.  There  were  feasts  and  speeches,  presents  were 
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exchanged,  and  the  peace  pipe  was  smoked.  Frontenac 
took  part  in  the  Indian  dances,  played  games  with  the  boys 
and  girls,  and  called  all  the  Indians  his  children.  His  gifts 
and  his  grand  manner  made  friends  of  the  Iroquois  chiefs; 
indeed,  he  liked  them,  and  so  they  liked  him  in  return. 
Peace  was  made ;  a  fort  was  built  at  Cataraqui  and  named 
Fort  Frontenac.  To  the  Iroquois  he  became  known  as  the 
Great  Onontio  (Governor).  The  fur  cargoes  again  came  to 
Montreal. 

Once  a  year  a  great  market,  or  fair,  was  held  at  Montreal 
and  Three  Rivers,  to  which  the  Indians  brought  their  furs. 
The  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  lined  with  canoes  and 
wigwams.  When  the  beaver  skins  were  unpacked  there 
was  a  day  of  speeches  and  pipe-smoking,  each  tribe  seated 
in  its  own  place  around  the  governor.  Then  the  trading 
began,  the  merchants  offering  cloth,  blankets,  beads,  guns, 
knives  and  axes  in  exchange  for  the  furs.  Here  and  there 
w'ere  coureurs  de  bois  (runners  of  the  woods),  young  French¬ 
men  who  had  left  their  homes  and  taken  to  the  forests  in 
order  to  make  money  out  of  the  fur  trade.  Theirs  was  a 
wild,  free  life,  far  more  attractive  to  adventurous  youths 
than  farming,  and  more  profitable. 

Perhaps  Louis  XIV  thought  that  the  governor  in 
Canada  had  too  much  power.  Whatever  the  reason,  he 
sent  out  an  intendant  to  help  govern  the  colony.  There 
was  also  a  bishop.  The  governor  commanded  the  soldiers 
of  the  colony  and  dealt  with  the  Indians.  The  intendant 
controlled  money  matters,  the  law  courts  and  trade.  The 
bishop  was  in  charge  of  missions  and  church  interests 
generally,  which  included  schools  and  hospitals.  Frontenac, 
who  was  haughty  and  overbearing,  soon  quarrelled  with 
both  bishop  and  intendant.  They  did  not  want  to  keep 
Fort  Frontenac  and  other  trading-posts  on  the  lakes. 
They  disliked  the  way  in  which  Frontenac  made  money 
out  of  the  fur  trade.  Bishop  Laval  also  wished  to  stop 
the  sale  of  firewater  (brandy)  to  the  Indians,  but  Frontenac 
said  that  the  Indians  would  then  take  their  furs  to  the 
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English  in  exchange  for  rum.  They  quarrelled  so  much 
that  the  king  recalled  Frontenac  to  France. 

The  two  governors  who  had  succeeded  him  did  not 
understand  how  to  deal  with  the  Indians.  An  attack  by 
French  soldiers  resulted  in  another  Indian  war.  The 
settlement  at  Lachine  was  captured  by  the  Iroquois  and 
burned,  a  number  of  the  settlers  being  killed.  Once 
more  the  settlements  were  in  constant  fear,  and  Canada 
ceased  to  grow.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  do. 
Frontenac,  now  seventy  years  old,  was  again  sent  out 
as  governor. 

Finding  that  the  Iroquois  no  longer  trusted  the  French, 
even  himself,  Frontenac  was  forced  to  fight.  Three  bands 
of  soldiers  and  friendly  Indians  were  sent  out,  one  from 
Quebec,  another  from  Montreal,  and  a  third  from  Three 
Rivers.  They  attacked  both  Iroquois  villages  and  English 
settlements,  and  soon  had  the  enemy  beaten.  It  was  not 
long  before  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  canoes  appeared  at  Montreal 
laden  with  furs.  Frontenac  happened  to  be  there. 
Speeches  were  made,  and  a  dance  followed,  in  which 
Frontenac,  waving  a  tomahawk  and  singing  an  Indian 
war  song,  took  part.  Then  followed  a  feast  of  two  oxen 
and  six  dogs  chopped  up  and  boiled  with  prunes.  The 
French  and  Iroquois  were  once  more  friends. 

But  the  English  settlers  were  very  angry  at  the  burning 
of  their  villages.  Up  from  New  England  came  a  war  fleet 
under  Sir  William  Phipps,  to  take  Quebec.  Frontenac, 
who  was  away  when  the  news  came,  hurried  back.  The 
English  ships  arrived.  A  messenger  landed,  demanding 
that  Quebec  surrender  within  an  hour.  Said  Frontenac: 

“I  will  answer  your  general  by  the  mouths  of  my 
cannon.  ” 

For  several  days  the  English  tried  to  take  the  city,  but 
it  was  too  strong  and  finally  they  sailed  away. 

Thus  Frontenac,  for  a  time,  saved  Canada  for  the 
French.  He  continued  as  governor  for  another  eight 
years,  and  when  he  died,  a  very  old  man,  he  was  still  at 
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Quebec.  To-day  his  name  may  be  found  in  many  parts  of 
Canada,  especially  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  to  remind  us 
of  the  bravest  and  strongest  of  the  early  governors  of 
Canada. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Explain  how  it  was  that  Frontenac  came  to  Canada. 

2.  Describe  Frontenac’s  character  (tell  what  kind  of  man  he  was). 

3.  Compare  the  work  of  Frontenac  with  that  of  Talon. 

4.  Describe  Frontenac’s  way  of  dealing  with  the  Iroquois. 

5.  Explain  why  Frontenac  was  recalled  from  Canada,  and  why  he  was  later 

sent  back. 

6.  Dramatize  (act)  Frontenac’s  meeting  with  the  Indians  at  Montreal. 


6.  FEUDALISM  IN  CANADA 

The  Norman,  practised  in  England  the  feudal  system  of 
holding  land  they  were  accustomed  to  in  France.  The 
king  was  supposed  to  own  all  the  land,  and  he  let  it  out  to 
his  lords  or  vassals  in  ret  urn  for  certain  dues.  In  war-time, 
this  meant  military  service  of  some  kind ;  in  peace,  dues  were 
paid  in  money  or  farm  produce.  The  common  people 
lived  on  the  land  and  did  all  the  work.  The  lord  was 
supposed  to  protect  them  from  enemies. 

Now,  this  system  being  in  use  in  France  when 
settlement  first  began  in  Canada,  it  naturally  came  to 
Canada  also.  Of  course  there  had  been  many  changes  in 
it.  Military  service  was  much  less  important  than  for¬ 
merly.  Most  of  the  French  lords  lived  at  the  king’s  court 
instead  of  on  their  lands,  and  the  business  of  managing 
the  property  was  left  to  agents.  Many  of  these  were 
dishonest  and  robbed  the  people,  resulting  in  great 
discontent.  In  Canada,  however,  the  system  seemed  to 
work  rather  well.  Possibly  it  was  because  protection  from 
the  Indians  was  needed,  and,  further,  that  the  people  who 
received  land  actually  lived  on  it. 

In  the  time  of  Champlain  a  large  fur-trading  concern 
was  formed,  called  the  Company  of  New  France.  The 
king  not  only  gave  its  members  the  right  to  trade  in  furs, 
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but  made  them  the  overlords  of  all  New  France  as  well. 
Thus  they  had  the  right  to  give  out  lands  to  tenants,  just 
as  the  king  might  give  them  out.  These  tenants  were 
called  seigniors ,  and  their  lands  were  known  as  seigniories. 
i  After  the  Company  failed,  and  Canada  was  governed 
directly  by  the  king,  seigniories  were  granted  by  him  in 
person,  or  else  through  the  governor  of  New  France. 

The  first  settlers,  who  came  to  Canada  under  Champlain, 
I  worked  out  a  scheme  for  dividing  up  the  land  so  that  each 
farm  fronted  on  the  river.  This  made  the  farms  long  and 
narrow,  running  back  from  the  river  to  the  forest.  In  this 
way,  not  only  was  each  house  on  the  river  bank,  handy  to 
fresh  water,  but  it  was  also  close  to  its  neighbors,  so  that 
even  in  winter  the  people  could  visit  on^  another  quite 
easily.  It  was  by  way  of  the  river,  too,  1  >  they  travelled 

to  the  nearest  village  or  town.  The  seigniories  were  usually 
formed  in  this  way,  long  and  narrow,  extending  back  from 
the  rivers. 

The  first  seigniors  were  army  officers,  doctors,  lawyers 
or  business  men.  They  wished  to  own  land  in  order  that 
their  families  should  be  highly  respected,  for  at  that  time 
in  France  persons  owning  land  were  of  a  higher  station  in 
life.  Some  seigniors  had  only  a  square  mile  of  land,  others, 
more  important,  might  have  a  thousand.  Later  on, 
merchants  from  Quebec  became  seigniors,  and  sometimes 
even  well-to-do  farmers  were  granted  land.  Very  few  of 
them  were  rich. 

In  return  for  his  grant  of  land  the  seignior  swore  that  he 
would  serve  the  king  faithfully.  Just  as  in  France,  this 
meant  that  he  must  supply  soldiers  in  time  of  war.  He 
usually  took  for  himself  the  best  land,  and  on  it  built  his 
house  and  barns.  The  rest  he  let  out  to  tenant  farmers, 
known  as  habitants ,  who  did  the  work,  like  the  peasants  in 
France.  They  paid  the  seignior  certain  dues,  partly  in 
money,  partly  in  farm  produce,  a  cow  or  pig,  butter,  eggs, 
chicken  or  grain.  They  were  also  required  to  serve  as 
soldiers  under  the  seignior  in  time  of  war. 
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The  seignior,  on  his  part,  was  supposed  to  protect  the 
habitants  from  Indian  attacks.  He  was  also  required  to 
build  a  grist-mill,  and  the  habitants  must  have  their  grain 
ground  at  his  mill,  paying  him  a  toll  in  either  flour  or 
money.  The  mills,  usually  built  of  stone  and  round  in 
shape,  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  were  driven  by  wind 
power.  Some  of  them  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  They  were  expensive  to  build,  and  for  a  long  time 
did  not  pay.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  the  people 
should  have  some  means  of  getting  flour. 

Another  duty  of  the  habitant  was  to  work  on  the 
seignior’s  land.  Usually  this  did  not  mean  more  than 
six  days’  labor  in  a  year,  though  on  a  very  large  seigniory  it 
might  amount  to  as  many  as  twenty  days.  There  was  also 
work  “for  the  king”  on  the  roads  and  bridges  each  year, 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  neighborhood.  As  a  means 
of  helping  the  Jesuits  and  other  missionaries,  the  king 
made  large  grants  of  land  to  the  Church,  so  that  it  became 
the  greatest  land-owner  in  Canada.  The  Church  seigniories 
were  the  best  in  the  country,  and  did  a  great  deal  to 
improve  the  methods  of  farming  among  the  habitants. 

In  times  of  danger  from  Indian  attack  the  people  took 
refuge  either  in  the  mill,  or  in  the  seignior’s  house  if  it 
happened  to  be  built  of  stone.  As  time  went  on,  however, 
the  need  for  protection  grew  less  and  less,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  finally  feudalism  in  Canada,  just 
as  in  France  and  England,  came  to  an  end. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Read  up  the  account  of  the  feudal  system  in  England  ( The  Normans  Come, 

page  132). 

2.  State  in  what  ways  feudalism  in  Canada  differed  from  feudalism  in  England. 

3.  State  the  advantages  of  making  the  seigniories  long  and  narrow  in  shape. 

State  any  disadvantages  such  a  system  might  have  to-day. 

4.  Compare  the  lot  of  a  peasant  in  England  or  France  with  that  of  a  habitant 

in  Canada. 

5.  State  why  the  feudal  system  in  Canada  came  to  an  end. 
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7.  THE  HABITANT 

The  settlers  who  came  to  Canada  in  Champlain’s  time 
were  good  farmers.  They  brought  their  families  with 
them,  also  their  farm  implements  and  cattle,  and  settled 
down  to  stay. 

The  first  thing  they  had  to  learn  was  how  to  live 
comfortably  during  the  winter.  Accustomed  to  a  mild 
climate,  they  did  not  at  first  understand  the  importance 
of  cutting  a  large  supply  of  firewood,  and  storing  it  within 
easy  reach  for  winter  use.  Moreover,  their  houses  were 
poorly  built.  They  had  no  chimneys,  and  the  doors  and 
windows  were  draughty.  As  for  storm-doors  and  double 
windows,  they  never  dreamed  of  such  things. 

A  few  uncomfortable  winters,  however,  brought  a  great 
change.  Among  the  first  settlers  brought  into  the  country 
there  were  several  artisans — a  carpenter,  a  blacksmith,  a 
shoemaker,  a  miller,  and  several  weavers.  These  men  set 
to  work,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  new  Canadians  were 
living  snugly  in  properly-built  houses,  clothed  to  meet  the 
cold  days  of  winter,  and  with  a  full  supply  of  fuel  and 
food  in  store. 

Of  course  their  home  furnishings  were  neither  costly 
nor  elegant,  but  they  were  quite  good  enough  for  the 
simple  life  they  led.  From  the  wool  of  their  sheep  they 
wove  cloth,  and  made  their  own  clothing.  They  tanned 
the  hides  of  their  cattle  and  from  the  leather  made  stout 
boots  and  harness,  well  suited  to  heavy,  rough  work.  For 
the  cold  of  winter  they  even  invented  a  special  kind  of 
long,  heavy,  woollen  overcoat,  tied  about  the  middle  with 
a  gaily-colored  sash  for  warmth.  Fastened  to  the  neck 
behind  was  a  close-fitting  hood,  to  be  drawn  over  the 
head  in  stormy  weather.  In  winter,  too,  they  often  wore 
home-made  moccasins.  Talon  encouraged  the  settlers 
to  make  many  different  kinds  of  things  for  their  own  use. 
Before  he  returned  to  France  he  was  able  to  write  the 
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king:  “  I  am  now  clothed  from  head  to  foot  with  home-made 
articles.  ” 

The  houses  were  usually  built  of  squared  logs.  They 
were  heated  by  open  fireplaces,  one  of  which  was  used  for 
cooking.  The  settlers  soon  found  out,  however,  that 
although  fireplaces  might  be  quite  satisfactory  in  France, 
iron  stoves  were  better  for  Canada.  The  floors  were  of 
smooth  boards,  with  colored  rag  fugs  laid  over  them. 
The  walls  were  given  a  coating  of  whitewash,  which  made 
the  rooms  look  bright  and  clean.  These  log  houses  were 
usually  one  story  high,  but  there  was  a  garret  under  the 
roof,  where  the  children  slept.  Another  discovery  made 
by  these  early  settlers  was  that  it  paid  to  dig  out  a  cellar 
under  the  house,  for  storing  fruit  and  vegetables. 

The  seignior,  of  course,  lived  in  a  much  better  house, 
usually  built  of  stone.  The  rooms  were  larger,  the  furniture 
more  costly.  Many  seigniors,  however,  knew  nothing 
about  farming,  and  became  so  poor  that  they  were  not 
much  better  off  than  the  habitants.  Their  sons,  as  they 
grew  up,  naturally  turned  to  the  fur  trade  for  a  living,  and 
became  coureurs-de-bois. 

Frontier  farming  was  rough  work.  It  was  customary  to 
let  the  ploughed  fields  lie  fallow  for  a  year  after  bearing  a 
crop,  and  thus  only  half  the  land  was  in  use  at  one  time. 
The  main  crops  were  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  peas.  In 
the  garden  there  were  vegetables,  and  in  the  orchard  apples, 
and  plums,  sometimes  pears.  The  grocery  list  was  not 
long.  Sometimes  sugar  was  brought  in  from  the  West 
Indies,  but  quite  often  the  habitant  made  his  own  (maple 
sugar)  from  the  sap  of  the  hard  maple  tree.  Usually,  too, 
he  grew  his  own  tobacco.  From  apples  he  made  cider,  as 
he  had  done  in  France.  For  a  hot  drink,  most  people 
preferred  coffee.  The  seignior’s  mill  ground  wheat  into 
flour.  His  cattle  provided  meat  and  milk,  butter  and 
cheese;  bees  gave  him  honey,  and  from  the  honey  he  some¬ 
times  made  vinegar.  He  also  had  poultry,  eggs  and  pigs. 
Thus  nearly  all  his  food  was  produced  at  home. 
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What  about  lighting?  It  was  a  long  time  before  oil 
lamps  came  into  use.  Candles  were  made  from  the  fat 
(tallow)  of  sheep,  with  a  string  laid  down  the  middle  for  a 
wick.  When  beeswax  was  plentiful,  better  candles  could 
be  made.  Candlelight,  even  with  an  open  fire  to  help,  is 
not  very  bright,  and  in  winter  most  people  went  to  bed 
early.  Quite  often,  however,  there  were  dances;  then 
many  candles  were  lit,  and  the  windows  shone  brightly. 
Each  year,  when  the  customary  dues  were  paid  to  the 
seignior,  all  the  families  on  the  seigniory  gathered  at  his 
house;  there  were  games  and  jokes  and  gossip,  with  a  big 
dance  at  night.  Living  so  near  to  one  another,  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  visiting,  with  smoking,  songs,  gay  talk  and 
many  games  of  cards. 

Once  in  a  while  a  travelling  salesman  came  round. 
Here  was  a  chance  to  buy  store  cloth,  combs  and  brushes, 
dishes,  needles,  pipes,  ornaments  and  many  other  things. 
Every  one  stopped  work  and  crowded  about  to  examine 
the  marvellous  wares  displayed.  There  would  be  bargain¬ 
ing  and  joking  and  plenty  of  gossip,  for  such  salesmen 
brought  the  news  of  the  district  with  them. 

At  other  times  the  habitant  might  take  his  wife,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  children,  to  visit  the  nearest  town 
where  there  was  a  store.  Winter  was  the  best  time,  for 
then  the  roads  were  frozen  and  a  sleighload  of  produce 
could  be  taken  in  for  sale.  It  would  be  a  long,  cold, 
tiresome  trip,  using  the  same  oxen  or  horses  as  were  used 
for  the  farm  work.  However,  the  young  folk  would 
enjoy  every  minute  in  town,  staring  with  round  eyes  at 
the  strange  goods  in  the  stores  and  the  strange  people  who 
bought  them. 

If  not  too  far  distant,  the  habitant  might  even  visit 
the  markets  held  at  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Here  he  would 
get  news  of  the  outside  world,  perhaps  hear  what  the 
king  was  doing  in  Paris.  More  important,  however,  would 
be  the  chance  to  sell  his  produce,  and  buy  better  and 
cheaper  goods  than  the  little  country  stores  could  supply. 
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Then  home  again  at  night,  after  another  long  journey, 
to  sit  in  front  of  a  roaring  fire  with  hot  soup  and  boiled  pork, 
while  the  excited  children  examined  their  presents  and 
asked  many  questions. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  list  of  things  the  new  French  settlers  in  Canada  had  to  learn  in 

order  to  live  comfortably. 

2.  Give  a  description  of  a  pioneer  habitant  house. 

3.  Compare  the  food  of  the  pioneer  habitant  with  the  food  used  in  your  own 

home. 

4.  Write  down  the  articles  which  the  habitant  made  for  himself,  and  compare 

with  similar  articles  in  your  home. 

5.  Name  the  things  you  would  like  and  those  you  would  dislike  in  the  life  of 

the  habitant. 

6.  Make  a  cardboard  model  of  a  habitant  house.  Use  books  in  your  library 

to  obtain  further  ideas. 


8.  FRANCE  OR  BRITAIN? 

While  the  French  found  and  settled  New  France,  there 
were  also  British  colonies  at  the  same  time  to  the  south, 
and  in  the  far  north,  round  Hudson  Bay,  British  traders 
were  buying  furs.  In  those  days  furs  were  plentiful.  They 
could  be  bought  from  the  Indians  very  cheaply,  and  sold 
in  France  or  England  at  an  enormous  profit,  thus  the  fur 
business  became  the  chief  industry  of  North  America. 
As  the  number  of  traders  increased,  both  French  and 
British,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they  would  become 
keen  rivals. 

The  British  colonists  in  New  England  were  partners 
with  the  Iroquois  in  the  fur  trade.  When  the  Indian 
tribes  friendly  to  the  French  brought  their  furs  down-river 
in  the  spring,  intending  to  take  them  to  Montreal,  the 
Iroquois  met  them  and  forced  them  to  take  the  furs  to  the 
British  trading-posts  instead. 

Frontenac  tried  to  prevent  this  by  building  Fort 
Frontenac  at  Cataraqui,  and  by  making  treaties  with  the 
Iroquois.  He  did  more.  France  and  Britain  quarrelled 
and  had  begun  to  fight.  This  gave  him  an  excuse  to 
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attack  the  British  settlers  south  of  Canada.  He  took  and 
burned  several  of  their  towns,  and  killed  many  of  the 
people  in  them. 

This  only  made  the  British  colonists  openly  hostile, 
and  they  sent  a  fleet  under  Phipps  to  take  Quebec.  But 
Quebec  was  not  taken,  and  the  British  went  home  again. 
Then  the  Indians  who  were  allies  of  the  French  began  to 
attack  the  British  settlements,  and  the  settlers  had  to 
leave.  Meanwhile  Frontenac  tried  to  drive  the  British 
out  of  the  Hudson  Bay  country,  and  at  first  was  successful. 
A  young  man  named  Pierre  Le  Moyne  d’Iberville,  with 
his  two  brothers,  captured  nearly  all  the  English  forts  there. 

There  was  also  fighting  in  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick),  which  had  been  settled  first  by  Cham¬ 
plain.  Although  the  British  failed  to  take  Quebec,  they 
did  destroy  the  settlements  in  Acadia.  Then  the  French 
built  a  strong  fortress  at  Louisburg,  on  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton.  A  fleet  came  from  New  England  and  took  it. 
France  and  Britain  now  made  a  peace,  by  which  Louisburg 
was  given  back  to  the  French,  but  Hudson  Bay  was  left 
to  the  British. 

All  this  quarrelling  and  fighting  promised  that  some 
day  there  would  be  war  to  decide  who  would  own  America. 
Men  were  not  yet  wise  enough  to  meet  together  quietly 
and  settle  their  quarrels  without  fighting;  indeed,  it  is 
only  in  recent  years  that  we  have  really  tried  to  do  this. 
So  both  sides  began  to  make  plans  for  war. 

Since  the  days  of  La  Salle  the  French  had  been  fur¬ 
trading  with  the  Indians  south  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
traders  travelled  by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  other  rivers,  right 
down  to  the  Mississippi.  At  the  mouth  of  that  great  river 
they  had  a  colony,  Louisiana.  So  now  they  planned  to 
work  north  from  Louisiana  and  south  from  Canada,  until 
their  territory  joined  and  they  had  the  whole  Mississippi 
Valley. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  wanted  the  western 
fur  trade,  and  pushed  boldly  out  toward  the  Mississippi. 


BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA.  1763 
Shaded  areas  are  British. 
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They  began  to  settle  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  where  the  French 
had  built  forts,  and  now  a  French  officer  was  sent  down 
from  Canada  to  claim  it  for  France.  The  British  set  about 
building  a  fort  there,  but  the  French  captured  it. 

During  what  is  known  as  the  Seven  Years’  War,  the 
French  and  British  fought  it  out,  in  America,  in  Europe, 
in  India.  Things  went  badly  with  the  British  in  America 
at  first,  because  th  eir  commanders  were  chosen  not  for 
ability  but  for  their  aristocratic  family  connections.  Then 
William  Pitt  became  war  minister.  He  chose  better 
leaders,  notably  General  Jeffrey  Amherst  and  General 
James  Wolfe. 

If  the  British  could  retake  Louisburg,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  they  would  then  be  able  to  keep 
French  ships  from  reaching  Canada.  In  other  words, 
soldiers  and  supplies  could  not  be  sent  over  from  France. 
Amherst  thereupon  set  out  with  a  fleet  of  warships  to  take 
it.  With  him  went  Wolfe,  a  tall,  ungainly  young  man 
with  red  hair,  a  turned-up  nose,  and  amazingly  bright  eyes. 
When  the  attack  was  made,  Wolfe  led  the  first  troops 
ashore  from  the  boats,  walking  ahead  of  them  with  a 
walking-stick  in  his  hand.  He  could  be  seen  very  plainly 
by  the  French  in  the  fort,  and  it  is  a  wonder  he  was  not 
shot,  because  in  those  days  British  soldiers  wore  bright 
red  coats  with  white  breeches  and  leggings.  After  several 
weeks  of  fighting  Louisburg  was  taken.  Wolfe  was  highly 
praised  for  his  conduct  during  the  siege,  and  Pitt  chose 
him  as  leader  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  operation 
of  the  war — the  taking  of  Quebec. 

Quebec  was  a  strong  fortress,  set  high  upon  a  frowning 
rock.  The  French  commander,  General  Montcalm,  was  a 
famous  soldier,  and  the  French  army  was  twice  as  large 
as  the  British.  For  a  long  time  Wolfe  could  do  nothing. 
Every  attack  was  a  failure,  and,  to  make  matters  worse 
he  became  very  ill.  After  a  time,  however,  his  health 
improved,  and  then  he  learned  of  a  place,  a  short  distance 
up  the  river,  where  there  was  a  path  up  the  steep  cliff, 
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by  which  his  soldiers  could  reach  the  top,  not  far  from 
the  walls  of  the  fort. 

To  lure  the  French  away,  he  pretended  that  he  was 
about  to  make  attacks  at  two  other  places  much  further 
down  the  river.  When  it  became  dark  the  soldiers  were 
quietly  taken  in  boats  to  Wolfe’s  Cove,  as  the  place  is  now 
called,  and  soon  scaled  the  path.  There  they  found  a  small 
party  of  French  soldiers,  most  of  them  asleep,  who  were 
easily  scattered,  their  commander  escaping  in  his  night¬ 
clothes.  Before  morning  Wolfe’s  army  was  drawn  up  on 
a  level  field,  called  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  in  full  view 
of  Quebec. 

Montcalm  at  once  made  an  attack,  hoping  to  drive  the 
British  back.  In  the  fighting  that  followed,  both  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm  were  killed,  but  the  British  won,  and 
Quebec  surrendered.  At  the  spot  where  Wolfe  fell  there 
now  stands  an  imposing  monument.  On  it  are  these  words : 

HERE  DIED 
WOLFE 
VICTORIOUS 

Thus  in  the  year  1759  Quebec,  capital  of  Canada,  was 
taken  by  the  British.  The  following  year  Montreal  was 
taken,  and  Canada  became  a  British  possession. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  showing  Louisiana,  the  British  Colonies,  Acadia, 

Canada,  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  lands.  Mark  plainly  the 
territory  to  which  both  the  British  and  the  French  laid  claim. 

2.  Write  a  note  on  the  effect  of  the  fur  trade  upon  the  history  of  North  America. 

3.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  General  James  Wolfe. 

4.  Tell  the  story  of  the  taking  of  Quebec. 


PART  FOUR  :  GRADE  VII 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

A.  HOW  WE  BECAME  FREE 

1.  THE  GREAT  CHARTER  (1215) 

The  English  kings  were  long  accustomed  to  being 
advised  in  their  actions  by  a  Great  Council  made  up  of 
barons  (lords).  Sometimes  this  council  opposed  the  king, 
at  times  its  members  even  fought  him,  and  quite  often  they 
quarrelled  among  themselves.  Indeed,  the  real  power  of 
the  king  depended  upon  how  well  he  could  control  his 
lords,  for  if  once  they  got  out  of  hand,  they  would  light  one 
another  constantly. 

Now,  one  of  the  English  kings  was  so  selfish,  cruel  and 
deceitful  that  he  was  known  as  “the  wicked  King  John.” 
He  was  the  spoiled  child  of  the  family,  his  father  giving 
him  almost  anything  he  wished.  When  he  was  a  young  man 
he  was  sent  to  govern  Ireland,  but  he  made  enemies  of  the 
Irish  chieftains  by  his  insolent  ways,  and  had  to  return 
home  in  disgrace.  Later  on,  his  older  brother,  Richard, 
became  king,  and  soon  afterward  went  away  on  a  crusade. 
In  his  absence  John  plotted  to  put  him  off  the  throne,  in 
order  that  he  might  become  king  himself.  When  Richard 
came  back,  however,  he  forgave  him,  and  before  his  death 
named  him  king. 

Richard  had  a  nephew  named  Arthur,  too  young 
to  rule.  At  that  time  the  English  king  held  lands  in  France, 
under  the  French  king,  but  the  lords  who  lived  on  John’s 
French  lands  hated  him  so  much  that  some  of  them  wanted 
Arthur  for  king.  In  the  battle  that  followed,  Arthur  was 
captured,  and  John  then  had  him  murdered.  This  quarrel 
led  to  a  war  with  the  king  of  France,  in  which  John  lost 
most  of  his  French  lands. 

Not  only  was  John  greedy,  he  was  always  in  need  of 
money,  for  he  was  extravagant  and  wasteful.  He  taxed 
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the  people  heavily,  and  any  one  who  refused  to  pay  was 
treated  with  great  cruelty.  Then  he  wasted  more  money 
in  war,  trying  to  recover  the  French  lands.  The  lords 
who  helped  him  most  were  the  very  ones  he  chose  to 
offend,  and  before  long  he  had  scarcely  a  friend. 

John  next  had  a  quarrel  with  the  pope,  who  as  head  of 
the  Church  had  the  right  to  appoint  all  high  officials  in  it, 
such  as  bishops.  It  happened  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  died.  John  at  once  gave  the  position  to  a 
worthless  friend  of  his  own.  The  pope,  however,  appointed 
another  man,  Stephen  Langton.  John  would  not  let  him 
enter  the  country,  and  the  pope  then  closed  all  the  churches 
in  England.  Still  John  would  not  give  in,  so  the  pope  called 
on  the  king  of  France  to  put  him  off  the  throne.  John  at 
last  became  frightened,  and  allowed  Langton  to  become 
archbishop. 

Some  of  the  lords  now  refused  to  pay  the  heavy  taxes 
which  had  been  imposed,  and  another  quarrel  began. 
Stephen  Langton  took  the  side  of  the  barons,  and,  as  he 
was  head  of  the  Church  in  England,  that  helped  a  good 
deal.  Finally  they  gathered  an  army,  drew  up  a  charter 
setting  forth  their  rights,  and  demanded  that  John  sign  it. 

There  was  no  way  of  avoiding  it,  so  John  reluctantly 
agreed.  The  charter  was  presented,  the  king  signed  it, 
and  all  swore  to  uphold  it.  Not  trusting  the  king  to  keep 
his  word,  however,  twenty- five  of  the  lords  were  appointed 
to  see  that  he  adhered  to  the  agreement. 

Now,  other  English  kings  had  signed  charters  before, 
but  this  one  was  specially  important,  so  it  is  known  as 
The  Great  Charter  (Magna  Carta).  It  gave  very  little 
to  the  common  people;  indeed,  it  was  written  in  Latin, 
which  they  could  not  even  understand.  In  later  times, 
however,  it  came  to  stand  for  the  rights  of  the  nation  as 
against  the  wishes  of  the  king ,  and  it  is  still  used  in  that 
sense  to-day,  when  by  the  nation  we  mean  everybody. 
There  are  parts  of  it  in  the  laws  of  every  English-speaking 
nation  in  the  world. 
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It  was  divided  into  sections  or  chapters,  one  of  which 
stated  that  the  king  was  not  to  imprison  or  outlaw  any  free 
man  without  a  fair  trial  by  his  equals.  Another  clause 
set  forth  that  he  was  not  to  tax  the  lords  without  the 
consent  of  the  Great  Council,  and  later  on  this  came  to 
mean  that  there  must  be  no  unlawful  taxes  of  any  kind. 


KING  JOHN  GRANTING  MAGNA  CARTA 

Almost  as  soon  as  he  had  signed  the  Charter,  John  set 
about  breaking  it.  He  hired  foreign  soldiers  to  fight 
against  the  lords,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  though  he 
would  win,  when  suddenly  he  died. 

Several  copies  of  the  Charter  were  made  at  the  time,  and 
to  some  of  them  the  king  affixed  his  seal.  Two  such  copies 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum  in  London. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  From  books  in  your  library,  write  the  story  of  King  John  and  Magna  Carta. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  people  with  whom  John  got  into  trouble,  and  give  an 

account  of  the  quarrel  in  each  case. 

3.  Write  down  two  of  the  clauses  of  the  Great  Charter. 

4.  Explain  carefully  the  importance  of  the  Great  Charter  to  us  to-day. 
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2.  THE  COMMONS  GO  TO  PARLIAMENT 

The  word  parliament  comes  from  a  French  word,  parley , 
meaning  to  talk.  Parliament,  then,  is  a  gathering  of  people 
to  talk  about  the  business  of  government.  In  Saxon 
times  there  was  merely  a  council  of  leading  men,  called 
the  Witenagemot  (Witan — wise  men,  and  gemot — meeting). 
Under  William  the  Conqueror  there  was  a  Great  Council, 
made  up  of  his  chief  tenants,  all  of  them  great  lords. 
William  called  them  together  three  times  a  year.  They 
were  supposed  to  give  him  good  advice  on  matters  of  govern¬ 
ment.  More  important  still,  they  were  supposed  to  give 
him  money  to  carry  on  the  government. 

The  kings  of  England,  one  after  another,  found  them¬ 
selves  needing  more  and  more  money.  Some  of  them 
engaged  in  war,  which  is  always  ruinously  expensive. 
There  were  many  rich  commoners,  or  knights,  in  the 
country  districts.  Why  not  call  them  to  the  Council,  as 
well  as  the  barons  and  bishops?  One  difficulty  was  their 
numbers;  the  council  meeting  would  be  too  crowded.  So 
it  was  arranged  that  only  a  few  of  them  should  come,  but 
these  few  should  be  from  different  shires  (counties),  in 
order  that  the  whole  country  would  be  represented. 

The  knights  of  each  shire  were  commanded  to  choose 
two  of  their  number  to  represent  them  at  the  Council. 
These  representatives  were  expected  to  know  about  how 
much  money  (taxes)  the  rest  would  be  willing  to  give 
the  king. 

Many  years  after  the  Great  Charter  was  signed,  a 
leading  baron  named  Simon  de  Montfort  quarrelled  with 
the  king  because  the  latter  was  too  extravagant;  he  also 
quarrelled  with  the  Council  lords,  who  were  jealous  of  his 
power.  Needing  all  the  support  he  could  get,  Simon 
called  a  council  of  his  own.  To  it  he  invited  not  only 
lords  and  knights  but  also  two  rich  commoners  (burghers) 
from  each  of  the  most  important  towns.  Thus,  in  the  year 
1265,  the  first  English  parliament  came  into  existence, 
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having  both  Lords  and  Commons.  Simon  was  in  control 
only  a  short  time;  he  was  killed  by  the  king’s  son,  Edward, 
at  the  battle  of  Evesham.  Yet  when  this  prince  became 
King  Edward  I,  he  continued  this  practice  of  summoning 
commoners  to  parliament.  Thirty  years  later  he  called 
together  a  similar  parliament,  which  in  time  became  a 
model  for  later  ones  (The  Model  Parliament). 

Now,  although  this  parliament  had  in  it  barons  and 
bishops,  knights  and  burghers,  it  was  not  at  all  like  the 
British  parliament  to-day.  The  common  people  were  not 
represented,  for  only  free  men  could  be  members,  and  most 
of  the  people  were  still  villeins.  It  is  true  that  the  knights 
and  burghers  were  commoners,  but  they  were  rich, 
important  commoners.  Indeed,  the  expense  of  a  journey 
to  attend  parliament  was  so  great  that  only  rich  men 
could  afford  it.  As  for  women,  no  one  dreamed  that  they 
would  ever  take  part  in  the  business  of  government. 

In  those  early  days  there  was  no  House  of  Parliament  in 
which  the  members  met  at  regular  times.  They  gathered 
only  when  the  king  summoned  them,  and  wherever  he 
happened  to  be  staying.  At  first  they  all  met  together,  the 
only  difference  between  lords  and  commoners  being,  that 
the  former  sat  while  the  latter  stood  humbly  before  the 
king,  scarcely  daring  to  open  their  mouths  except  to  say 
“Aye”  or  “Nay.”  Even  so,  men  with  names  such  as 
John  the  Baker,  William  the  Taylor  and  Walter  the  Spicer 
actually  remained  in  the  same  room  with  dukes  and  earls. 
Although  the  lords  might  look  askance  at  the  commoners, 
yet  every  one,  from  the  king  down,  knew  that  they  must 
be  treated  decently,  for  they  had  the  money  without  which 
the  work  of  government  could  not  be  done.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  parliament  split  into 
two  sections,  barons  and  bishops  in  one  and  commoners  in 
the  other.  One  became  known  as  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
other,  the  House  of  Commons,  as  is  the  case  to-day. 

Most  knights  and  burghers,  instead  of  considering 
attendance  at  parliament  a  great  honor,  as  to-day,  thought 
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it  a  very  great  nuisance,  and  tried  in  every  way  possible 
to  avoid  going.  There  were  many  reasons.  Besides  the 
expense,  it  meant  a  long,  hard  journey  on  horseback  over 
very  bad  roads,  far  from  the  comforts  of  home.  Food  had 
to  be  carried,  for  there  were  no  hotels  or  inns.  There  was 
always  danger  of  attack  by  robbers.  Moreover,  the 
commoners  knew  that  they  were  wanted  only  for  their 
money.  Indeed,  so  much  was  the  task  of  attending 
parliament  disliked  that  on  one  occasion  the  two  knights 
from  Oxfordshire  fled  the  country  on  hearing  of  their 
“election,”  and  the  king  proclaimed  them  outlaws. 

In  this  fashion  began  the  English  parliament,  which  in 
later  years  was  to  become  known  as  the  Mother  of  Parlia¬ 
ments,  for  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
and  it  has  been  copied  more  or  less  by  most  civilized 
nations.  It  gave  the  commoners  an  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  the  government  of  the  country.  At  first 
only  the  rich  had  a  share,  and  a  very  small  one  at  that. 
Then  persons  of  less  importance  were  called,  and  they 
took  their  part  more  boldly,  until  to-day  any  man  or 
woman  in  Britain  may  vote  and  even  become  a  member 
of  the  British  parliament.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also, 
that  in  Canada  we  have  one  of  the  children  of  the  British 
parliament,  the  Dominion  parliament,  while  in  each  of 
the  Provinces  we  have  what  may  be  called  one  of  the 
grandchildren,  the  provincial  parliament.  In  these  we  each 
may  have  a  share,  and  should  observe  very  closely  what 
is  done  by  them. 

“What  concerns  all  should  be  approved  of  all,”  said 
King  Edward  I,  when  he  called  the  members  to  his  Model 
Parliament.  That  is  why  we  have  parliaments. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  how  commoners  first  came  to  share  in  the  government. 

2.  From  books  in  your  library  write  the  story  of  Simon  de  Montfort. 

’  3.  Show  the  importance  of  money  in  checking  the  power  of  the  king  and  his 

lords. 

4.  Give  a  brief  description  of  the  Model  Parliament,  and  try  to  dramatize  it. 

5.  Give  reasons  why  the  duty  of  attending  parliament  was  so  greatly  disliked 

in  early  times. 
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3.  THE  GOOD  PARLIAMENT 

King  Edward  I,  who  summoned  the  Model  Parliament, 
was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  a  son  and  then  a  grandson, 
both  named  Edward.  The  grandson,  Edward  III,  began 
a  war  with  France  which  lasted  so  long  that  it  is  usually 
called  the  Hundred  Years’  War,  though,  of  course,  there 
was  not  fighting  all  the  time. 

This  war  helped  to  make  the  rich  commoners  more 
important,  because  it  was  from  them  that  the  king  had  to 
obtain  money  for  his  army.  Parliament  itself  underwent 
a  change,  for  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  that  it 
became  divided  into  a  House  of  Lords  and  a  House  of 
Commons.  The  Commons  still  held  a  minor  place,  and, 
to  secure  anything  for  themselves,  they  had  to  petition 
the  king  humbly.  Here  is  an  example  of  how  such  a 
petition  often  began.  It  is  taken  from  one  concerning  ships. 

Prayen  the  Commons,  that  it  please  the  King,  our  sovereign 
Lord,  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  sea,  to  ordain  and  authorise 
by  the  authority  of  this  Parliament.  .  .  . 

The  Commons  did  not  control  the  laws,  the  making  of  war 
and  peace,  or  the  levying  of  taxes.  They  did,  however, 
expect  to  be  consulted  about  new  taxes,  and,  if  much 
money  were  misused,  they  would  ask  questions  about  it. 
In  doing  so,  however,  they  usually  sheltered  themselves 
behind  some  great  lord. 

It  so  happened,  that  after  the  war  had  been  dragging 
along  for  some  forty  years,  it  became  badly  managed,  due 
largely  to  quarrels  between  rival  leaders.  Large  sums  of 
money  had  been  spent  on  the  army;  most  of  these  were 
supplied  by  the  Commons.  Consequently,  when  battles 
were  lost  instead  of  won,  they  became  more  and  more 
impatient.  In  1376,  when  the  king  was  very  old  and  the 
government  was  being  carried  on  by  one  of  his  sons,  a 
new  parliament  was  assembled.  For  the  first  time,  the 
angry  Commons  braved  their  ruler’s  displeasure  and 
complained  boldly  about  the  mismanagement  of  affairs. 
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They  could  not  all  speak  at  once,  however,  and  so 
they  chose  one  of  their  members,  a  stout-hearted  knight 
by  the  name  of  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare,  to  be  their  Speaker. 
He  had  boldness  enough  to  say  what  was  in  his  mind, 
regardless  of  what  the  king  or  the  lords  might  think. 
Speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Commons,  he  objected  to  the 
heavy  taxes,  demanded  an  account  of  how  the  money 
was  spent,  and  accused  two  of  the  king’s  ministers 
(advisers)  of  dishonesty.  The  charges  against  these  men 
were  made  by  the  Commons  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  latter  then  ordered  the  two  ministers  to  be 
imprisoned.  In  this  way  began  the  practice  of  impeach¬ 
ment ,  by  which  ministers,  charged  with  offences  against 
the  welfare  of  the  nation,  could  be  tried  and  punished. 

Because  of  its  good  work  in  reforming  the  government, 
this  parliament  became  known  as  the  Good  Parliament. 
It  did  not  last  very  long,  however,  for  the  king  dismissed 
it  and  threw  Peter  de  la  Mare  into  prison.  Then  the  king 
died,  and  his  grandson,  Richard,  a  small  boy  only  ten 
years  old,  became  king.  When  he  grew  up  he,  too,  ruled 
badly,  and  another  parliament,  following  the  example  of 
the  Good  Parliament,  impeached  his  evil  counsellors. 
The  Commons  now  insisted  upon  having  a  meeting  of 
parliament  each  year,  and  they  claimed  the  right  to  know 
how  the  king’s  money  was  being  spent. 

Thus  parliament  gained  certain  of  its  most  valued 
rights,  and  although  later  kings  sometimes  overrode  these, 
yet  in  the  end  they  became  the  law  of  the  land.  In  every 
parliament  that  now  meets,  there  is  a  Speaker,  who  presides 
over  its  sessions,  keeps  order,  and  is  a  reminder  to  us  of  the 
brave  knight  who  first  spoke  for  the  Commons  to  the  king. 


THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Explain  how  the  Hundred  Years’  War  increased  the  power  of  the  Commons. 

2.  Give  in  your  own  words  the  story  of  how  parliament  first  began  the  practice 

of  having  a  Speaker. 

3.  Dramatize  the  story  of  Peter  de  la  Mare. 

4.  Tell  how  the  practice  of  impeachment  arose. 
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4.  LANCASTER  WINS  OUT 

Usually  the  sons  of  a  king  were  given  the  title  and 
estates  of  dukes — very  great  lords.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Edward  III  was  known  as  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  It  was 
he  who  had  controlled  the  government  when  Edward 
became  old  and  infirm,  and  when  the  Good  Parliament 
attempted  to  right  matters. 

When  Edward’s  grandson,  Richard  II,  came  to  the 
throne,  the  government  was  carried  on  by  Lancaster  and  a 
council  of  lords,  until  the  young  lad  should  be  old  enough 
to  rule  for  himself.  Lancaster’s  government  was  bad  and 
unpopular,  and  before  long  he  left  England  to  wage  war  in 
Spain.  Then  the  young  king  began  to  rule,  but  he,  too, 
ruled  badly.  He  surrounded  himself  with  unworthy 
advisers,  and  was  so  haughtily  independent  that,  when 
parliament  asked  him  to  dismiss  one  of  the  worst  of  these, 
he  told  the  members  to  mind  their  own  business,  and  said 
he  would  not  dismiss  the  meanest  scullion  from  his  kitchen 
to  please  them.  In  the  end,  however,  he  was  forced  to 
obey  their  wishes,  and  several  of  his  councillors  were 
impeached  and  punished. 

As  Richard  grew  older  he  determined  to  make  himself 
master  of  his  lords  and  of  parliament.  He  suddenly 
arrested  a  number  of  his  leading  enemies  and  accused 
them  of  treason,  that  is  to  say,  of  trying  to  overthrow 
the  government.  A  new  parliament  was  called,  and  as  the 
king  now  claimed  the  right  to  name  those  who  should  be 
members  in  it,  Richard  made  sure  that  only  persons 
friendly  to  himself  were  chosen.  Then  he  brought  his 
enemies  before  this  parliament  for  trial,  and  to  make  sure 
they  would  be  found  guilty  he  kept  an  army  of  two  thousand 
archers  near  by.  This  parliament  also  granted  the  king 
a  large  sum  of  money  each  year  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It 
began  to  appear  as  though  the  king  were  supreme,  and 
parliament  had  lost  all  the  powers  it  had  gained  before. 

It  happened,  however,  that  among  those  who  had 
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opposed  the  king  was  Henry,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
He  managed  to  escape  severe  punishment,  but  was  banished 
out  of  England  for  six  years.  When  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
died,  Richard  seized  his  lands,  instead  of  permitting 
Henry  to  inherit  them  in  the  usual  way.  Henry  was 
indignant,  but  could  do  nothing.  Richard  was  now  all- 
powerful.  He  ruled  England  with  the  help  of  flatterers 
and  favorites,  abused  the  common  people  without 
hindrance,  and  punished  severely  any  one  who  dared 
oppose  him. 

Feeling  himself  secure,  Richard  left  England  for  a  short 
time  to  visit  Ireland,  where  the  people  were  rebellious. 
While  he  was  away,  in  1399,  Henry  of  Lancaster  returned 
to  claim  his  father’s  lands.  Many  of  the  great  lords, 
angry  at  the  way  in  which  the  king  had  treated  them, 
joined  his  army,  and  Henry  was  able  to  capture  the  king’s 
chief  ministers  and  put  them  to  death.  When  Richard 
heard  this  he  hurried  back  from  Ireland,  but  he  had  few 
friends  left,  and  surrendered  to  Henry.  The  following 
day,  at  a  special  meeting  of  parliament,  he  gave  up  his 
throne.  Henry  then  claimed  it,  although  he  was  not  the 
nearest  heir,  and  parliament  named  him  king. 

The  next  year  Richard  died,  having  starved  himself 
to  death,  or  else  been  starved  by  his  gaoler.  He  was 
carried  “fair  and  softly”  in  a  chair,  from  his  prison  to 
Cheapside  in  London,  and  laid  there,  with  his  head  upon  a 
black  cushion,  while  20,000  Londoners  filed  past,  “and 
some  had  on  him  pity,”  says  an  old  chronicle,  “and  some 
none,  but  said  he  had  long  deserved  death.” 

Thus  did  Richard  II  try  to  make  himself  lord  over 
parliament,  and  when  he  was  dethroned,  Henry  Lancaster 
(Henry  IV)  became  king  by  consent  of  parliament.  One 
result  was  that  parliament  was  able  to  compel  Henry 
to  do  what  it  wished,  for  if  he  refused  he  would  be  granted 
no  money.  Another  was  that  parliament  gained  the  right, 
for  all  future  time,  of  levying  the  taxes;  it  was  considered 
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unlawful  for  the  king  to  raise  general  taxes  which  had  not 
been  granted  by  the  Commons. 

Henry  also  consented  to  submit  the  names  of  his 
ministers  to  parliament  before  they  were  appointed.  Of 
course  this  gave  parliament  very  great  power  indeed, 
yet  only  for  a  time,  because  later  on  his  successors  refused 
to  continue  the  practice.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
under  the  Lancastrian  kings  parliament  gained  a  great 
deal  of  power. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Describe  the  way  in  which  Richard  II  made  himself  supreme  over  parliament. 

2.  Tell  why  Richard  was  put  off  the  throne,  and  why  that  fact  is  important  in 

the  history  of  parliament. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  powers  gained  by  parliament  up  to  and  including  the 

reign  of  Henry  IV. 

4.  From  books  in  your  library  write  an  account  of  Richard  II,  “the  boy  king.  ” 


5.  THE  KING  RULES  ALL 

Henry  IV  (of  Lancaster)  and  his  son  after  him  ruled 
England  rather  well.  They  were  to  a  considerable  degree 
under  the  control  of  parliament.  But  the  next  king, 
Henry  VI,  was  an  infant  nine  months  old,  and  the  country 
had  to  be  ruled  by  a  council  of  lords.  This  resulted  in 
rivalry,  disputes  and  bad  government.  As  the  young 
king  grew  up  he  showed  himself  incapable  of  governing, 
and  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  opposed  him.  Twice  the 
king  became  insane,  and  on  these  occasions  Richard  of  York 
was  made  "protector”  of  England,  to  rule  in  his  stead. 
When  the  king  became  well  again  he  quarrelled  with 
Richard,  and  before  very  long  they  were  at  war. 

For  thirty  years  there  were  short  wars,  divided  by 
longer  periods  of  weak  government.  The  long  war  with 
France  had  made  the  nobles  greedy  and  fierce,  and  they 
were  ready  to  fight  one  another  on  the  slightest  excuse. 
Practically  all  the  lords  took  sides,  either  with  Lancaster 
or  York,  and  went  about  with  bands  of  armed  followers, 
even  when  attending  the  king’s  council  meetings.  Private 
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wars  became  common,  and  the  country  was  scarcely 
governed  at  all. 

England  at  this  time  was  full  of  disbanded  soldiers 
from  the  French  wars,  many  of  them  still  unpaid — a  bold, 
lawless  crew,  willing  to  fight  for  any  lord  who  had  money 
to  pay  them.  Open  highway  robbery  was  common,  while 
riots  and  murders  occurred  every  day.  The  Commons 
became  disgusted  with  such  lawlessness,  and  supported 
Richard  in  the  hope  that  he  would  restore  order.  These 
fights  between  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists  are  known  as  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  because  the  opposing  sides  wore  white 
and  red  roses  as  badges  or  emblems.  Richard  was  killed 
in  battle,  and  his  son,  Edward,  later  became  king 
(Edward  IV).  The  commoners,  especially  the  Londoners, 
strongly  supported  Edward,  because  they  wanted  peace 
and  good  order.  He  controlled  the  nobles  and  sternly 
put  down  private  war,  yet  he  ruled  quite  differently  from 
the  Lancastrians,  for  he  was  suspicious  of  parliaments  and 
called  them  as  seldom  as  possible. 

When  Edward  died  there  was  again  bad  government 
and  some  fighting,  until  finally,  in  1485,  a  Lancastrian 
lord  named  Henry  Tudor  defeated  the  Yorkists  decisively 
and  became  King  Henry  VII.  Afterward  he  married  the 
heiress  of  the  rival  family,  thus  ending  the  quarrel. 

One  can  easily  understand  how  tired  the  commoners 
would  be  of  this  long  period  of  disorder,  and  how  anxious 
they  were  for  peace  again.  They  were  willing,  therefore, 
to  let  the  king  do  almost  anything  he  wished,  provided  he 
kept  peace.  Henry  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  this. 
Gradually  he  restored  the  royal  power,  subdued  the  lords 
and  kept  firm  control  over  both  them  and  the  commoners. 
The  lords  obeyed  him,  and  he  seldom  summoned  parlia¬ 
ment  and  only  then  for  money — of  which  he  could  never 
get  enough.  In  fact,  he  himself  became  the  government. 

The  surprising  part  of  the  situation  was,  that  parliament 
did  not  quarrel  with  the  king  at  all.  There  was  an  under¬ 
standing  between  them  that  parliament  was  to  raise 
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taxes,  pass  laws,  and  send  complaints  to  the  king  if  anything 
went  wrong.  He,  on  his  part,  was  to  spend  the  money 
and  transact  all  the  business  of  government. 

The  task  of  ruling  a  great  country  is  always  laborious, 
and  the  king  was  forced  to  share  the  burden  with  his 
ministers.  These  ministers  were  usually  great  lords,  yet 
Henry  found  that  it  paid  to  have  the  most  important 
business  handled  by  his  two  secretaries,  who  were  com¬ 
moners  and  men  of  business.  As  time  went  on,  these  men 
became  known  as  secretaries  of  state.  From  their  staffs 
of  assistants  and  clerks  we  have  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  service  of  to-day,  the  permanent  officials  of  the  state, 
who  look  after  all  the  office  work  of  the  government. 

If  the  king  desired  advice,  he  went  to  his  council,  not 
the  Great  Council  of  former  times,  however,  but  a  small 
body  of  less  than  twenty  members.  When  the  king  finally 
decided  what  he  wanted  to  do,  this  Privy  (private)  Council 
carried  out  his  orders.  In  addition,  the  council  issued 
proclamations,  or  ordinances ,  which  were  not  very  different 
from  new  laws,  and  in  this  way  the  power  of  parliament  was 
greatly  lessened.  In  the  same  way,  the  council  made  of 
itself  a  sort  of  law-court,  which  settled  disputes  and  punished 
offenders  against  the  king.  Not  only  did  this  lessen  the 
power  of  the  judges,  but  it  also  enabled  the  king  to  punish 
almost  any  one  he  pleased,  whether  such  action  were  just 
or  not.  In  other  words,  no  person  could  be  sure  of  his 
liberty;  if  he  happened  to  displease  the  king,  he  might  at 
any  time  be  arrested,  tried  before  the  council,  and  either 
thrown  into  prison  or  put  to  death. 

The  king  not  only  took  over  part  of  the  work  of  making 
laws,  but  also  attempted  to  raise  money  himself.  When 
he  wanted  money,  therefore,  he  did  not  always  go  to 
parliament,  but  often  requested  his  rich  subjects  to  give 
him  a  benevolence  (friendly  loan).  It  was  supposed  to  be 
a  free  gift  to  the  king,  but  in  reality  those  who  were  asked 
dared  not  refuse.  The  Tudor  sovereigns  obtained  money 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Henry  VII  laid  heavy  fines  on  the 
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lords  who  rebelled  against  him,  thus  ruining  them  and 
enriching  himself.  In  this  and  in  other  ways  he  piled  up 
so  much  money,  that  in  his  later  years  he  was  quite 
independent  of  parliament.  His  son,  Henry  VIII,  took 
money  from  the  Church,  while  the  great  Tudor  queen, 
Elizabeth,  made  large  profits  out  of  sea-faring  ventures, 
and  spent  as  little  money  as  possible. 

In  one  other  way  did  the  Tudor  rulers  interfere  with 
parliament’s  control  over  the  public  money.  It  became 
customary  to  grant  monopolies  to  companies  or  to  private 
persons,  that  is,  the  sole  right  of  selling  certain  kinds  of 
goods.  The  holder  of  a  monopoly  could  soon  become  rich 
by  raising  the  price  of  his  goods,  and  so  he  was  willing  to 
pay  the  king  a  large  sum  for  the  privilege.  It  really  meant 
that  the  people  were  being  forced  to  pay  higher  prices,  and 
thus  was  a  form  of  taxation.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted, 
or  gave  away  to  favorites,  so  many  of  these  monopolies, 
that  the  Commons  (in  which  were  many  merchants) 
complained  loudly,  since  it  took  business  away  from 
ordinary  traders.  Elizabeth  liked  the  custom  because  it 
was  a  cheap  way  of  rewarding  her  favorites  and  courtiers, 
but  at  last  the  outcry  against  the  monopolies  became  so 
great  that  she  agreed  to  revoke  most  of  them. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Tudor  rulers  tried  to  win 
the  support  of  parliament  for  all  their  important  acts, 
instead  of  attempting  to  force  their  wills  upon  the  people. 
Thus  they  were  able  to  retain  their  popularity  with  the 
commoners,  and,  above  all,  rarely  quarrelled  with  the 
House  of  Commons. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Tell  how  the  rivalry  between  York  and  Lancaster  began,  and  how  it  grew 

into  a  war. 

2.  Give  reasons  why  the  commoners  supported  the  house  of  York. 

3.  Explain  why  parliament  permitted  Henry  VII  to  take  away  so  much  of 

its  power. 

4.  Show  how  the  commoners  became  more  powerful  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 

Also  make  a  list  of  ways  in  which  the  king  gained  power  for  himself. 

5.  Write  brief  notes  on  Civil  Service,  Secretary  of  State,  Privy  Council, 

ordinance,  benevolence,  monopoly. 
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6.  TWO  COURTS 

The  chief  cause  of  trouble  in  England  in  the  fifteenth 
century  had  been  the  excessive  power  of  the  nobles. 
Knights  and  squires,  instead  of  loyally  serving  the  king, 
bound  themselves  to  the  service  of  great  lords.  The 
latter  began  to  dress  their  armed  followers  in  uniform  or 
livery ,  just  as  if  they  were  household  servants.  Then 
the  lords  proceeded  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
If  they  did  wrong,  and  a  charge  were  brought  against  them 
in  a  court  of  law,  they  would  come  to  the  trial  with  a 
large  number  of  armed  men,  so  that  the  judge  would  be 
afraid  to  decide  the  case  against  them.  A  lord  would 
“maintain”  his  followers  in  the  law-courts  in  the  same 
way,  and  this  practice  of  livery  and  maintenance  grew 
to  be  a  great  evil,  striking  at  the  very  roots  of  freedom 
and  justice. 

A  family  of  Norfolk  county,  named  Paston,  has  left 
many  letters  which  show  how  unruly  men  were  in  those 
times.  In  a  petition  “To  the  King,  our  .Sovereign  Lord, 
and  to  the  right  wise  and  discrete  Lords,  assembled  in 
this  present  Parliament,”  Paston  tells  of  an  attack  upon 
his  country  house  by  “a  riotous  people,  to  the  number  of  a 
thousand  persons  .  .  .  arrayed  in  manner  of  war,” 

who  broke  down  the  doors,  drove  out  the  defenders,  and 
looted  the  house.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  tells  how  a 
certain  Sir  Thomas  Tuddenham,  who  had  often  broken 
the  peace,  was  summoned  to  appear  at  the  law-courts  for 
trial.  He  came,  but  brought  with  him  a  number  of  his 
friends  and  four  hundred  mounted  soldiers.  As  a  result, 
the  case  was  not  tried,  for  his  accusers  were  afraid  to 
appear  in  court. 

Henry  VII  decided  to  put  an  end  to  this  lawlessness, 
and,  in  1487,  passed  an  act  against  livery  and  maintenance, 
forbidding  large  bands  of  armed  servants.  The  act  also 
set  up  a  new  court  to  carry  out  the  law.  Its  judges  were 
ministers  of  state  of  high  rank,  really  the  Privy  Council 
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itself,  who  did  not  fear  the  nobles,  as  ordinary  judges  and 
juries  might.  Even  a  great  lord,  when  ordered  to  appear 
before  this  court,  would  not  dare  to  bring  armed  men 
with  him.  Its  first  meetings  were  held  in  a  room  the 
ceiling  of  which  was  decorated  with  stars,  and  so  it  became 
known  as  the  Court  of  the  Star  Chamber. 

Offenders,  who  were  tried  before  this  court  and  found 
guilty,  were  punished  by  heavy  fines,  so  heavy  as  practically 
to  ruin  them.  In  this  way  King  Henry  enriched  himself, 
lessened  the  power  of  his  enemies,  and  kept  the  country 
in  order. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  a  famous  scholar  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  and  who  wrote  a  life  of 
Henry  VII,  has  left  us  the  following  account  of  the  king’s 
methods. 

“  There  remaineth  to  this  day  a  report  that  the  King  was 
on  a  time  entertained  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  (that  was  his  prin¬ 
cipal  servant,  both  for  war  and  peace)  nobly  and  sumptuously 
at  his  castle  at  Heningham.  And  at  the  King’s  going  away, 
the  earl’s  servants  stood  (in  a  seemly  manner)  in  their  livery 
coats,  ranged  on  both  sides,  and  made  the  King  a  lane.  The 
King  called  the  Earl  unto  him  and  said,  ‘My  lord,  I  have  heard 
much  of  your  hospitality,  but  I  see  that  it  is  greater  than  the 
speech.  These  handsome  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  which  I  see 
on  both  sides  of  me,  are  sure  your  menial  servants.  ’  The  earl 
smiled  and  said,  ‘It  may  please  your  grace,  they  are  most  of 
them  my  retainers,  that  are  come  to  do  me  service  at  such  a  time 
as  this,  and  chiefly  to  see  your  grace.  ’  The  king  started  a  little 
and  said,  ‘By  my  faith,  my  lord,  I  thank  you  for  your  good 
cheer,  but  I  may  not  endure  to  have  my  laws  broken  in  my 
sight.  My  attorney  must  speak  with  you.  ’  And  it  is  part  of  the 
report,  that  the  earl  paid  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand  marks 
(nearly  $50,000).  ” 

In  the  reign  of  Henry’s  granddaughter,  the  famous 
Queen  Elizabeth,  some  seventy  years  later,  another  court 
was  set  up  in  England,  called  the  Court  of  High  Com¬ 
mission.  Like  the  Star  Chamber  court,  it  worked  without 
a  jury,  and  had  special  judges  appointed  by  the  queen. 
Its  purpose  was  to  give  her  control  over  the  clergy,  just  as 
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the  Star  Chamber  court  had  given  Henry  control  over 
the  lords.  After  a  time,  however,  it  was  used  to  punish 
those  who  would  not  worship  according  to  the  laws  which 
parliament  made  about  religion.  Such  persons  were 
known  as  Non-conformists;  some  of  them  were  called 
Puritans,  because  they  declared  that  they  wanted  a  purer 
form  of  worship.  Often  the  court  inflicted  cruel  punish¬ 
ment,  cutting  off  the  ears  of  Puritans  and  slitting  their 
noses. 

Both  these  courts  increased  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
so  much,  that  the  government  became  a  despotism ,  which 
means  that  the  king  had  practically  complete  control  over 
everything.  This  state  of  affairs  was  all  very  well  as  long 
as  the  people  wished  only  to  have  peace  and  a  strong 
government,  but  later  on  they  again  desired  to  govern 
themselves.  Naturally  the  king  did  not  wish  to  give  up 
his  power,  and  these  courts  punished  those  who  opposed 
him.  A  storm-cloud  was  gathering  on  the  horizon. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Explain  the  terms  "maintenance”  and  "livery,”  and  tell  how  Henry 

checked  them. 

2.  Compare  the  conditions  described  by  Paston  with  conditions  in  your  own 

community. 

3.  Describe  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  and  its  work,  and  tell  how  Henry 

used  it  to  increase  his  power. 

4.  Dramatize  the  scene  between  Henry  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

5.  Describe  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  and  show  how  it  became  unjust 

and  oppressive. 

6.  Show  how  these  courts  might  later  on  cause  trouble  between  the  king  and 

his  people. 


7.  THE  KING  CONTROLS  THE  CHURCH 

Henry  Tudor’s  son  was  also  named  Henry,  and,  in  1509, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  King  Henry  VIII. 
Henry,  a  tall,  stout  man,  with  a  round,  ruddy  face  and 
short,  red  hair,  was  an  athlete,  a  splendid  horseman,  played 
tennis,  and  was  fond  of  hunting.  It  was  said  that  he  never 
went  hunting  without  tiring  eight  or  ten  horses.  Henry 
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was  also  a  skilled  musician;  he  not  only  played  and  sang 
well,  but  composed  music,  several  of  the  anthems  which  he 
wrote  being  still  in  existence.  He  spoke  French,  Latin 
and  Spanish,  and  delighted  in  the  company  of  scholars. 
Although  reputed  to  be  religious,  he  was  selfish  and  cruel. 
Owing  to  excessive  eating  and  drinking  he  became  so  fat 
that  finally  he  could  not  stand  up  without  help. 

Henry  is  specially  noted  for  a  quarrel  with  the  pope, 
which  caused  him,  in  1534,  to  break  the  connection  between 
England  and  Rome,  and  make  himself  head  of  the  Church 
in  England.  It  came  about  through  a  marriage. 

At  an  early  age,  Henry  had  been  married  by  his  father’s 
command  to  a  Spanish  princess,  Catharine  of  Aragon. 
She  was  five  years  older  than  he,  and  rather  plain.  They 
had  several  children,  yet  all  died  except  Mary,  and  Henry 
wished  that  a  son  should  succeed  him  on  the  throne. 
Just  when  he  was  becoming  tired  of  Catharine,  there  came 
to  the  royal  court  pretty  Anne  Boleyn.  Henry  fell  in  love 
with  her. 

The  king’s  chief  adviser  at  that  time  was  Thomas 
Wolsey,  a  clever  man  with  charming  manners,  who  won 
Henry’s  favor  and  rose  steadily  from  one  position  to 
another  until  he  really  controlled  the  government.  Thomas 
Wolsey  had  begun  as  a  priest;  he  became  a  bishop,  then 
archbishop,  and  finally  a  cardinal — a  prince  of  the  Church, 
next  in  rank  to  the  pope.  In  those  days  it  was  not  unusual 
for  a  churchman  to  hold  important  government  positions 
as  well.  For  fifteen  years  Wolsey  was  the  strongest  and  one 
of  the  richest  lords  in  England,  and  Henry  could  scarcely 
do  without  him. 

The  king  ordered  Wolsey  to  secure  him  a  divorce  from 
Catharine.  Only  the  pope  could  grant  such  a  divorce,  so 
Wolsey  petitioned  Pope  Clement  VII,  but  he  would  not 
consent.  Henry,  who  would  tolerate  no  opposition,  was 
so  vexed  at  Wolsey’s  failure  that  he  took  away  all  his 
positions  of  honor,  and  seized  his  property.  He  even 
accused  Wolsey  of  treason,  and  would  have  had  him 
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executed,  except  for  the  fact  that  on  the  way  to  his  trial  at 
London  the  aged  cardinal  died. 

Henry  now  tried  another  scheme.  He  forced  the 
clergy,  who  feared  him,  to  agree  that  he  was  head  of  the 
Church  in  England.  Then  parliament  passed  an  Act  of 
Supremacy  (1534)  to  the  same  effect.  When  this  was 
done,  it  was  a  simple  matter  for  Henry  to  arrange  his 
divorce,  without  going  to  the  pope  at  all.  Before  very 
long,  Anne  and  the  king  were  married,  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  Anne  became  the  mother  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Most  of  the  clergy  agreed  to  this  change  in  the  Church 
quite  readily.  The  monks,  however,  brotherhoods  of 
priests  who  lived  together  in  communities  (monasteries), 
strongly  objected  to  it.  Now  many  of  the  monasteries  had 
become  wealthy,  mainly  through  gifts  and  bequests,  and 
Henry  was  in  great  need  of  money.  He  had  a  new  minister, 
a  former  servant  of  Wolsey  named  Thomas  Cromwell,  who 
advised  him  to  seize  the  property  of  the  monasteries. 
Henry  did  so,  and  parliament,  always  anxious  to  please 
him,  passed  the  required  acts.  The  monasteries  were 
dissolved. 

Henry  used  this  new  wealth  badly,  giving  most  of  it 
to  his  personal  friends,  thus  making  them  great  lords. 
Of  course  this  gave  him  still  greater  power,  for  the  new 
lords  would  be  willing  to  obey  his  wishes.  The  closing 
of  the  monasteries,  however,  brought  hardship  to  many 
people.  Probably  eight  thousand  monks,  nuns  and  friars 
were  turned  out,  to  find  a  living  as  best  they  could,  and 
ten  times  that  number  of  common  folk,  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  monasteries  as  servants  or  on  the  monastery 
farms  as  laborers,  had  to  seek  work  elsewhere.  The  poor, 
the  sick  and  the  aged,  who  had  received  charity  from  the 
monks,  were  left  helpless.  In  the  end  this  proved  to  be  a 
good  thing,  for  the  government  had  to  care  for  the  needy 
of  all  creeds.  At  the  time,  however,  it  caused  much 
suffering. 
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About  this  time  a  German  priest,  Martin  Luther, 
headed  a  movement  against  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
and  began  the  Protestant  Reformation.  As  a  result,  many 
thousands  of  people,  chiefly  in  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
Holland,  Scotland,  England  and  France,  left  the  Roman 
Church  and  became  Protestants.  The  movement  was 
partly  a  quarrel  over  what  should  be  believed  in  religion, 
and  partly  a  desire  for  independence.  Roman  Catholics 
wished  to  be  directed  in  spiritual  matters  by  the  Church, 
while  the  Protestants  desired  to  interpret  the  Bible  in  their 
own  way.  Henry,  however,  was  not  a  Protestant,  and  had 
merely  private  reasons  for  breaking  with  Rome.  Yet  his 
defiant  action  helped  greatly  to  spread  the  Reformation. 

The  Church  in  England  was  now  practically  controlled 
by  the  government.  Under  the  rule  of  Henry’s  son, 
Edward  VI,  the  church  service  became  English  instead  of 
Latin,  and  parliament  passed  laws  requiring  every  one  to 
worship  according  to  this  new  order  of  worship.  England 
officially  turned  Protestant,  and  when  Queen  Elizabeth 
ascended  the  throne  the  Church  of  England  services  and 
Prayer  Book  were  very  much  as  they  are  to-day.  About 
the  same  time  Scotland  became  Protestant  under  the 
leadership  of  John  Knox.  So  it  was  that,  in  the  course  of 
time,  there  came  to  be  an  Established  (government) 
Church  in  both  England  and  Scotland. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  From  books  in  your  library  write  an  account  of  the  life  of  Henry  VIII. 

2.  Tell  how  Henry  became  head  of  the  Church  in  England. 

3.  Sketch  the  career  of  Wolsey.  Use  other  books  to  add  to  your  story. 

4.  Read  up  the  life  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  compare  him  with  Wolsey. 

5.  Explain  why  the  monasteries  were  dissolved,  and  state  the  results. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
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Henry  VIII  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  three  of  his 
children,  first  Edward  VI,  then  Mary,  then  Elizabeth. 
Under  Edward  England  became  Protestant;  Mary,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  changed  everything  back,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  pope  to  be  head  of  the  Church  in  England  as 
elsewhere.  She  also  married  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  the 
leading  Catholic  ruler  in  Europe,  and  so  England  became 
part  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  until  Mary  died.  Under 
Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  the  Church  once  more  became 
Protestant.  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  in  1558,  and 
reigned  forty-five  eventful  years.  It  was  not  long  before 
she  quarrelled  with  Philip. 

In  the  first  place,  Philip  wished  to  marry  her,  for  then 
England  would  continue  to  be  part  of  his  empire. 
Elizabeth,  however,  had  no  desire  to  marry  any  one  just 
then ;  besides,  the  English  people  would  strongly  disapprove 
of  having  a  foreign  ruler.  So  she  held  him  off  with  promises 
until  the  country  was  ready  to  defend  itself  in  case  of 
attack,  and  then  began  to  help  Philip’s  rebellious  Protestant 
subjects  in  the  Netherlands.  This  annoyed  Philip,  as 
might  be  supposed. 

Spanish  sailors  of  those  days  were  among  the  best  in 
the  world.  Spanish  ships  had  opened  many  of  the  great 
ocean  routes,  chiefly  to  America  and  around  Africa.  Men 
as  yet  would  not  admit  that  the  sea  was  free  to  all.  The 
Spaniards  refused  to  allow  ships  of  other  nations  the 
use  of  their  sea  routes.  All  the  lands  discovered  by  Spanish 
sailors  were  claimed  by  Spain,  and  other  nations  were 
ordered  to  keep  out. 

Now,  English  seamen  were  also  beginning  to  make  long 
voyages,  and  they  did  not  take  kindly  to  being  shut  out 
from  the  best  routes  and  the  rich,  new  trade  with  America. 
Soon  they  discovered  how  to  outwit  the  Spaniards. 

From  gold  and  silver  mines  worked  by  slaves  in  Mexico 
and  Peru,  there  came  to  Spain  a  vast  amount  of  treasure. 
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Daring  English  seamen,  such  as  John  Hawkins  and  Francis 
Drake,  held  up  the  Spanish  treasure  ships  and  seized  their 
gold  and  silver.  It  was  a  quicker  way  to  get  rich  than  by 
trading  honestly  in  the  usual  way,  and  each  year  saw 
more  ships  engaged  in  piracy,  both  English  and  Dutch. 
In  1580  Drake  returned  to  England  after  having  voyaged 
round  the  world,  the  first  sea-captain  to  do  so  and  live  to 
tell  the  tale.  It  took  him  three  years,  and  he  lost  four  of 
his  five  ships,  yet  he  brought  back  an  immense  treasure. 


SHIPS  OF  THE  TIME  OF  ELIZABETH 

High,  sloping  quarter-deck  and  forecastle;  fighting  tops  on  masts  for  look-out  and  for 
bowmen  and  musketeers  in  action;  captain’s  gallery  projecting  over  rudder-post. 


From  a  single  Spanish  ship,  not  to  mention  others,  he  took 
twenty  tons  of  silver  bullion,  thirteen  chests  of  silver  coin, 
one  hundredweight  of  gold,  many  gold  nuggets,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  pearls,  emeralds  and  diamonds. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  of  course,  could  not  openly  approve  of 
such  actions,  but  she  was  quite  willing  to  let  them  continue, 
since  she  usually  received  part  of  the  plunder.  She 
visited  Drake’s  ship,  listened  to  his  story,  made  him  a 
knight — Sir  Francis  Drake — and  received  many  fine 
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presents  from  him,  among  them  a  diamond  cross  and  a 
coronet  set  with  splendid  emeralds. 

These  bold  attacks  made  Philip  more  furious  than 
ever,  and  he  decided  to  punish  the  English  heretics 
(unbelievers).  He  set  about  building  a  great  fleet  (armada). 
While  it  was  being  built,  in  the  harbor  of  Cadiz,  Drake 
made  a  surprise  attack  and  burned  ten  thousand  tons  of 
shipping.  Afterward  he  jokingly  referred  to  this  feat  as 
“singeing  the  Spanish  king’s  beard.” 

Finally,  in  1588,  the  armada  was  finished  and  set  sail 
for  England.  The  English  assembled  their  own  fleet 
for  the  defence;  most  of  the  ships  belonged  to  the  navy, 
but  many  were  privately  owned,  either  by  merchants  or 
by  adventurers  like  Drake.  The  two  fleets  were  about 
equal  in  strength,  although  the  Spanish  ships,  built  higher 
than  the  English,  looked  bigger.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  the  English  ships  could  be  handled  much  more  easily 
and  quickly,  and  their  cannon  are  said  to  have  been  more 
powerful.  All  ships  of  those  days  used  sails,  thus  it  was 
important  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  favorable  wind,  and 
this  the  English  had.  In  the  end,  the  Great  Armada  was 
driven  off,  and,  when  the  ships  tried  to  return  home,  strong 
gales  blew  up  and  many  were  wrecked.  Only  half  of  the 
fleet  reached  Spain. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  attack  of  the  Armada 
upon  England  resulted  in  complete  failure,  there  was 
great  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  Englishmen,  and  equally 
great  surprise  on  the  part  of  Spaniards  and  others  who 
had  looked  for  an  easy  victory.  Englishmen  now  began 
to  trade  freely  with  America,  and  the  Spaniards  were 
unable  to  prevent  them.  Having  defeated  the  Catholic 
champion,  Philip  of  Spain,  England  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  leader  of  Protestants  everywhere.  The  English 
people  became  more  confident  and  enterprising,  even  to 
the  extent  of  planting  colonies  in  the  territories  claimed  by 
Spain.  No  longer  fearing  attack  from  outside,  they 
began  to  pay  more  attention  to  their  government,  and  to 
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the  new  national  literature  which  was  now  being  written 
by  William  Shakespeare  and  others.  The  period  of 
England’s  greatness  had  begun. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Give  the  causes  of  the  quarrel  between  Elizabeth  and  Philip. 

2.  From  books  in  your  library,  write  an  account  of  Drake’s  voyage  round  the 

world. 

3.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  ship  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

4.  Dramatize  the  visit  of  Elizabeth  to  Drake’s  ship. 

5.  Describe  the  effect  of  the  defeat  of  the  Armada:  (a)  upon  England:  (b)  upon 

Spain. 

6.  Look  up  the  story  of  some  early  voyage  to  America  or  India,  and  recount 

it  in  your  own  words.  Make  a  map  to  accompany  it. 


9.  BY  DIVINE  RIGHT 

When  Elizabeth  died  unmarried,  in  1603,  James 
Stuart1  (King  James  VI)  of  Scotland,  a  great-great-grand¬ 
son  of  Henry  VII,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  now 
became  King  James  I  of  England  as  well.  The  English 
people  looked  upon  him  as  somewhat  of  a  foreigner,  and 
when  he  tried  to  control  the  government  in  England  just 
as  he  had  done  in  Scotland,  they  were  not  at  all  pleased. 

Times  had  changed.  People  no  longer  felt  the  same 
need  for  a  strong  king  who  would  look  after  their  safety, 
and  they  began  to  demand  a  greater  share  in  government. 
Indeed,  by  keeping  down  the  lords  and  favoring  the 
Commons,  both  Henry  VII  and  Elizabeth  had  prepared 
the  way  for  the  rise  of  the  Commons  later  on.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  Stuart  kings  failed  to  grasp  this  fact.  The 
Tudors  had  controlled  the  government  without  making 
much  ado  about  it,  while  the  Stuarts  foolishly  declared 
that  they  ruled  by  divine  right ,  meaning  that  God  had 
chosen  them  to  be  kings,  and  that  it  was  wrong  for  any  one 
to  disobey. 

The  English  parliament  had  agreed  very  well  with  its 
rulers  in  most  matters,  but  as  the  common  people  grew 

^he  original  spelling  of  the  name  was  Stewart.  It  was  changed  by 
Mary,  mother  of  James  VI. 
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wealthy  through  trade  they  became  more  independent, 
and  began  to  take  a  keener  interest  in  what  was  being 
done  by  their  members  in  parliament.  The  Stuarts 
claimed  that  kings  could  do  no  wrong,  and  that  parliament 
existed  merely  by  their  permission.  This  annoyed  the 
commoners;  they  suspected  that  the  king  was  using  his 
power  for  his  own  selfish  purposes  rather  than  for  the 
good  of  the  nation.  It  was  not  long  before  quarrels  arose, 
and  after  a  time  parliament  constantly  opposed  the  king. 
In  the  end,  of  course,  parliament  won,  for  it  controlled  the 
nation’s  money. 

James  was  a  learned  man,  yet  in  some  respects  he  was 
so  foolish  that  he  was  called  “the  wisest  fool  in  Christen¬ 
dom.”  The  peaceful  union  of  England  and  Scotland  was 
an  outstanding  event  in  itself,  and  James  made  it  more 
complete  by  taking  the  title  of  King  of  Great  Britain.  He 
also  tried  to  make  the  Scots  as  much  like  the  English  as 
possible,  though  not  with  very  great  success.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  constantly  reminding  the  English 
Commons  of  his  own  importance  and  their  insignificance, 
much  to  their  annoyance. 

James,  too  indolent  to  carry  on  the  work  of  governing, 
chose  a  favorite  courtier  to  act  for  him.  The  Tudor  kings 
and  queens  usually  had  selected  wise  and  competent 
advisers,  but  the  royal  favorites  of  the  Stuarts  were  often 
unwise  and  even  wicked,  and  the  people  heartily  disliked 
them.  James  died  before  any  serious  trouble  occurred, 
but  his  son,  Charles  I,  soon  ran  into  it,  for  he  was  narrow¬ 
minded  and  stubborn.  Parliament  did  not  yet  try  to 
control  the  work  of  government,  yet  it  did  claim  the 
power  to  make  laws  and  decide  the  taxes.  It  also  asserted 
that  the  king  could  not  change  the  government  in  any 
important  way  without  its  own  consent.  Such  claims 
threatened  to  lessen  the  king’s  power,  and  so,  quite 
naturally,  he  objected  to  them. 

When  a  new  king  came  to  the  throne,  parliament 
usually  granted  him  the  right,  during  his  lifetime,  to 
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collect  and  use  the  money  derived  from  customs  duties  on 
goods  coming  into  the  country.  However,  when  Charles 
began  to  reign  (1625),  it  was  granted  to  him  for  one  year 
at  a  time  only;  the  Commons  hoped  to  control  the  king 
by  keeping  him  dependent  upon  them  for  money.  Out 
of  the  large  sum  of  money  thus  received,  the  king  must 
pay  the  expenses  of  government — for  he  was  still,  himself, 
the  government. 

Charles  needed  money  badly,  for  not  only  was  he 
careless  and  wasteful  in  money  matters,  but  the  expense  of 
government  had  greatly  increased  as  the  country  grew 
more  populous.  Silver  being  cheaper,  money  would  not 
buy  as  much  as  formerly,  hence  what  had  been  sufficient 
for  government  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  was  no  longer 
adequate.  Worst  of  all,  Charles  had  a  favorite,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  a  foolish  and  incompetent  man,  whom  he 
placed  in  charge  of  all  the  important  business  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Commons  hated  Buckingham,  because  he 
wasted  their  money  and  was  never  successful  in  what  he 
undertook.  He  quarrelled  with  Spain  and  then  France, 
and  when  his  armies  were  beaten,  he  immediately  demanded 
more  money  to  raise  more  troops.  Parliament  asked 
Charles  to  remove  Buckingham,  but  the  king  would 
not  consent. 

Parliament  then  refused  to  grant  Charles  any  more 
money,  and  he  tried  to  secure  it  by  levying  a  “forced 
loan”  on  every  one  rich  enough  to  pay.  Those  who 
refused  had  soldiers  billeted  in  their  homes  (a  cheap  way 
for  the  king  to  feed  his  army),  or  else  were  sent  to  prison. 
The  money  was  collected,  but,  as  usual,  much  of  it  was 
wasted  through  Buckingham’s  mismanagement  of  affairs. 
At  last  Charles  had  to  call  another  parliament  to  get  more 
money.  It  met  in  1628.  The  members,  led  by  Sir  John 
Eliot,  passed  a  Petition  of  Right.  It  stated  that  no  taxes 
or  loans  were  to  be  raised  without  the  consent  of  parlia¬ 
ment;  no  person  was  to  be  imprisoned  without  just  cause; 
no  soldiers  or  sailors  were  to  be  billeted  on  the  people. 
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Charles  was  obliged  to  agree,  and,  when  he  signed  the 
petition,  parliament  voted  him  a  large  sum  of  money. 

Not  long  afterward  Buckingham  was  killed,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  matters  might  become  better.  Charles  soon 
needed  more  money,  however,  and  it  happened  that 
parliament  had  been  dismissed  before  granting  him  the 
customs  duties,  as  was  usual  each  year.  The  king 
proceeded  to  collect  them,  however,  sending  to  prison 
those  who  refused  to  pay.  When  parliament  met  again,  the 
Commons,  led  by  Eliot,  criticized  Charles  so  strongly  that 
he  angrily  dismissed  them.  Sir  John  Eliot  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  there,  three  years  later,  he  died. 

It  was  now  quite  clear  that  parliament  and  the  king 
could  never  agree  on  the  answers  to  two  questions.  Had 
the  king  the  right  to  obtain  money  from  the  people  without 
the  consent  of  parliament?  Had  parliament  the  right  to 
dismiss  the  king’s  ministers  if  it  distrusted  them? 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Explain  the  difference,  as  between  Tudor  and  Stewart  times,  in  tbe  way 

the  people  of  England  looked  upon  their  government. 

2.  Describe  the  differences  between  Tudor  and  Stewart  ways  of  governing. 

3.  Tell  the  story  of  how  Charles  quarrelled  with  parliament  over  money. 

4.  Write  down  the  two  questions  which  this  quarrel  brought  forth,  and  give 

your  own  answers  to  them,  with  reasons. 

5.  From  books  in  your  library  prepare  an  account  of  the  life  of  Sir  John  Eliot. 

Explain  carefully  why  he  is  famous  in  our  history. 

6.  Give  your  own  opinion  of  the  character  of  Charles  I. 


10.  THERE  IS  NO  PARLIAMENT 

(Eleven  Years  of  Absolute  Rule) 

From  1629  to  1640  Charles  ruled  without  a  parliament. 
Such  a  statement  sounds  odd  to-day,  until  one  remembers 
that  in  Stewart  times  parliament  could  meet  only  when 
called  by  the  king. 

Without  money  from  parliament,  how  did  he  manage  to 
carry  on  the  government?  First,  he  made  peace  with 
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France  and  Spain,  so  that  there  was  no  longer  the  heavy 
expense  of  war.  Then  he  increased  the  customs  duties, 
and  invented  reasons  for  wealthy  men  to  become  knights, 
charging  them  a  large  sum  for  the  honor.  He  also  sold 
monopolies  in  trade.  Above  all,  he  used  the  courts  of 
Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  to  compel  obedience, 
levying  heavy  fines  on  those  bold  enough  to  be  brought  to 
trial.  After  all  this  was  done,  however,  there  was  still  not 
enough  money  to  meet  expenses.  Some  new  scheme  had 
to  be  devised. 

There  was  an  old  custom  by  which  the  different  districts 
on  the  coast  of  England  had  been  required  to  provide  the 
king  with  ships  for  the  navy,  or  they  might,  if  they  pre¬ 
ferred,  pay  the  king  “ship  money.”  King  James  had 
required  the  port  of  London  to  furnish  him  with  £40,000 
in  this  way,  and  no  one  had  seriously  objected.  Therefore 
Charles  proceeded  to  make  use  of  it,  and,  growing  bolder, 
he  demanded  ship  money  from  the  inland  districts  as  well. 
Really  this  was  a  new  tax,  levied  without  the  consent  of 
parliament. 

Many  now  saw  that  the  king  was  planning  to  make 
himself  independent  of  parliament.  Among  these  was 
John  Hampden,  a  wealthy  country  gentleman  and  a 
member  of  parliament.  He  refused  to  pay  his  share  of  the 
ship  money,  although  he  could  easily  afford  it,  claiming  that 
the  king  had  no  right  to  levy  such  a  tax.  He  was  brought 
to  trial  before  all  the  judges.  Although  some  of  the  judges 
favored  Hampden,  the  majority  decided  against  him,  and 
he  was  forced  to  pay  the  ship  money.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  judges  received  their  positions  from  the 
king,  and  by  him  could  be  dismissed  at  any  time.  The 
trial  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  Hampden  became 
a  popular  hero. 

Charles  might  have  managed  without  a  parliament 
indefinitely  had  it  not  been  for  his  endless  need  of  money. 
He  brought  on  a  foolish  war  with  the  Scots  over  a  matter 
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of  religion.  The  Presbyterians  disliked  the  idea  of  being 
ruled  by  bishops  and  having  to  use  a  set  form  of  worship, 
yet  Charles  forced  both  upon  them.  The  Scots  resisted 
strongly,  and,  signing  a  Covenant  to  oppose  any  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  religion,  they  led  an  army  into  England. 
Charles  had  spent  all  his  money,  so  at  last  he  had  to  call 
another  parliament.  It  met  in  1640,  and  is  called  the 
Long  Parliament  because  it  lasted  eighteen  years. 

Led  by  John  Hampden  and  John  Pym,  the  members 
accused  Strafford,  Charles’  adviser,  of  treason,  and  had  him 
executed.  Then  they  imprisoned  Archbishop  Laud,  the 
king’s  adviser  in  church  matters,  who  had  persecuted 
severely  those  outside  the  Established  Church;  later  on,  he 
was  executed,  too.  They  did  away  with  the  courts  of  Star 
Chamber  and  High  Commission,  forced  the  king  to  give 
up  his  claim  to  the  customs  duties  and  many  other  taxes, 
and  passed  a  bill  whereby  parliament  was  to  meet  at  least 
once  in  three  years,  whether  the  king  called  it  or  not. 
Then  they  passed  another  bill,  by  which  that  parliament 
could  not  be  ended  without  its  own  consent. 

Charles  unwillingly  agreed  to  these  measures  in  order 
to  secure  funds.  He  then  paid  the  Scots  to  withdraw  their 
army.  Parliament  next  drew  up  a  Grand  Remonstrance, 
which  contained  a  record  of  the  king’s  misdoings.  This 
enraged  Charles,  and  he  went  to  the  House  of  Commons 
with  soldiers  to  arrest  five  of  the  leading  members,  including 
Pym  and  Hampden.  They  had  been  warned,  however, 
and  had  left  Westminster  (where  parliament  met)  for 
London.  The  city  refused  to  surrender  them;  neither  side 
would  give  way,  and  both  prepared  to  fight.  The  Civil  War 
began. 

The  king’s  party,  known  as  Cavaliers,  was  made  up 
principally  of  lords  and  country  landowners,  while  the 
party  of  parliament,  called  Roundheads  (they  wore  their 
hair  short),  consisted  largely  of  merchants  and  other 
townsmen,  with  a  few  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  At  first 
matters  went  badly  for  parliament,  because  the  king’s 
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followers  were  better  trained  to  war,  and  the  king’s  cousin, 
Prince  Rupert,  was  an  experienced  general.  Parliament, 
however,  had  the  seaports  and  the  money,  and  finally 
discovered  a  good  leader,  too,  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  country 
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gentleman  like  his  cousin,  Hampden.  He  formed  a 
strong  cavalry  regiment,  and  helped  to  defeat  the  royalists 
at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby  (1645).  Finally  Charles 
was  taken  prisoner. 

The  king  might  have  made  a  favorable  arrangement  with 
Cromwell  and  parliament  even  yet,  for  the  country  had 
always  been  ruled  by  a  king,  and,  indeed,  would  scarcely 
know  how  to  get  along  without  one.  He  foolishly  persisted 
in  plotting  against  them,  however,  and  broke  his  promises 
so  often  that  no  one  could  trust  him.  At  last  it  was 
decided  to  bring  him  to  trial,  and  a  court  for  that  purpose 
was  set  up  by  those  members  of  parliament  who  were 
fearless  enough  to  do  such  an  unheard-of  thing.  By  this 
court  Charles  was  condemned  to  death,  and  in  the  first 
month  of  the  year  1649  he  was  executed.  There  was  no 
longer  a  king  in  England. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  list  of  ways  in  which  Charles  raised  money  without  the  aid  of 
parliament. 

Z'  2.  Give  the  meaning  of  ship  money,  and  tell  why  the  people  objected  when 
it  was  levied  on  the  inland  counties. 

3.  Explain  why  Hampden’s  refusal  to  pay  ship  money  made  him  a  popular 

hero. 

4.  Tell  why  Charles  finally  had  to  call  another  parliament. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  the  measures  passed  by  the  Long  Parliament.  Choose  the 

one  you  consider  the  most  important,  and  give  a  reason  for  your  choice. 

6.  From  books  in  your  library  obtain  the  story  of  the  arrest  of  the  five 

members,  and  then  dramatize  it. 

7.  Make  out  a  list  of  causes  of  the  Civil  War.  In  each  case,  show  the  king’s 

side  of  the  dispute  as  well  as  that  of  parliament. 

8.  Give  reasons  why  parliament  won  the  war. 

9.  Debate  the  question:  Was  it  right  to  execute  the  king? 

10.  Obtain  from  other  books  the  details  of  Charles’  trial,  then  dramatize  it. 


11.  OLIVER  CROMWELL 

(Eleven  years  with  no  King) 

When  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  small  boy  he  went  to 
school,  like  other  boys  of  his  day  who  were  the  sons  of 
gentlemen,  but  little  is  known  about  what  he  did  there. 
It  does  appear,  however,  that  “he  was  more  famous  for  his 
exercises  in  the  fields  than  in  the  schools,  being  one  of  the 
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chief  match-makers  and  players  at  football,  cudgels,  or 
any  other  boisterous  game  or  sport.”  His  teacher  was  a 
stern  old  Puritan,  who  believed  in  using  the  rod,  and  who 
corrected  young  Oliver’s  manners  '‘with  a  diligent  hand  and 
careful  eye.  ”  We  know  that  he  got  along  with  his  studies 
well  enough,  for  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  Cam¬ 
bridge  University.  There  his  best  subject  was  mathematics, 
although  it  was  remarked  that  he  was  fond  of  history  also. 
A  Royalist  writer,  many  years  later,  claimed  that  Oliver 
was  of  “a  cross  and  peevish  disposition,”  while  another 
writer,  not  a  Royalist,  claimed  that  he  had  “a  quick  and 
lively  apprehension,  a  piercing  and  sagacious  wit,  and  a 
solid  judgment.  ” 

Doubtless  Oliver  was  accustomed  to  hear  discussions 
on  politics  at  home,  for  his  family  was  descended  from 
Thomas  Cromwell,  minister  to  Henry  VIII.  Being  a 
country  gentleman  and  possessed  of  considerable  property, 
he  was  likely,  in  those  days,  to  become  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  a  member  of  parliament,  and  so  it  turned  out. 
After  a  few  years  spent  in  farming  his  lands,  he  was  elected 
to  parliament,  before  he  was  quite  thirty,  and  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  was  busy  with  public  affairs. 

This  first  parliament  in  which  Cromwell  sat  was  that 
which  drew  up  the  Petition  of  Right  under  the  leadership 
of  Eliot.  Then  came  the  dispute  over  the  king’s  collection 
of  taxes,  followed  by  the  interval  of  eleven  years  during 
which  Charles  ruled  without  any  parliament.  With  the 
assembling  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640,  Cromwell,  once 
more  a  member,  took  part  in  many  stirring  scenes  under 
the  leadership  of  Pym  and  Hampden.  He  had  no  share  in 
the  attack  on  Strafford,  the  king’s  minister,  although  he 
was  one  of  the  committee  which  drew  up  the  bill  requiring 
that  parliament  should  meet  at  least  every  three  years. 
Later  came  the  Grand  Remonstrance  and  the  king’s 
attempt  to  arrest  the  five  members.  Finally  the  Civil  War 
broke  out. 

Cromwell  was  one  of  those  who  believed  that  the  very 
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life  of  parliament  was  at  stake  in  the  fight  with  the  king. 
In  his  own  district  he  took  an  active  part  in  raising  money 
and  forces,  later  joining  the  first  Roundhead  army.  He 
soon  discovered  that  parliament  would  surely  be  beaten 
unless  it  had  a  strong,  well-equipped  body  of  horsemen. 
He  raised  one,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  his  troopers  were  so 
well  trained  that  finally  Cromwell  became  a  general  in  the 
parliamentary  army.  He  was  strict  with  his  men;  “no 
man  swears  but  he  pays  his  twelvepence,  ”  and  no  plunder¬ 
ing  was  allowed.  After  a  time  Cromwell  became  known 
as  “Ironsides,”  because  he  seldom  lost  a  battle,  and  the 
name  was  afterward  given  to  his  men  as  well.  It  may 
be  noted  that  they  wore  little  armor,  as  compared  with 
the  Cavaliers ;  this  gave  them  greater  freedom  of  movement, 
and  undoubtedly  helped  them  to  win  victories. 

After  the  king  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  there 
was  trouble  between  parliament  and  the  army.  The 
Presbyterian  Scots  had  helped  to  fight  the  Royalists, 
and  in  the  English  parliament  many  of  the  leading  men 
were  also  Presbyterian.  These  men  were  eager  to  force 
their  religion  upon  every  one  else.  Now,  Cromwell  and 
his  officers  were  “Independents,”  who  wished  to  permit  a 
good  deal  of  freedom  in  religion.  Parliament  tried  to  get 
rid  of  them  by  disbanding  the  army,  but  the  soldiers 
refused  to  leave  until  they  received  their  back  pay.  In 
the  quarrel  which  resulted,  Cromwell  took  the  side  of  the 
army,  in  order  to  bring  about  some  sort  of  settlement. 

The  army  leaders  planned  to  do  away  with  king  and 
lords  and  make  England  a  republic.  Cromwell,  however, 
preferred  rule  by  a  king,  thinking  the  English  people  were 
better  suited  to  that  sort  of  government  than  any  other. 
Yet  in  the  end,  after  the  king  had  refused  to  make  any 
new  arrangement  with  parliament,  and  had  broken  his 
promises  almost  as  fast  as  he  made  them,  even  Cromwell 
became  convinced  that  parliament  must  govern  alone. 
Royalists  all  over  the  country  were  plotting  to  restore  the 
king,  and  several  rebellions  broke  out.  Cromwell  put 
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them  down,  and  the  army  now  began  to  demand  that 
Charles  be  punished  for  causing  so  much  trouble.  At 
first  Cromwell  wished  to  spare  the  king’s  life,  but  in  the 
end  he  decided  that  Charles  must  be  executed  in  order  to 
bring  peace,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  court  which 
condemned  him  to  death  in  1649. 

Parliament  now  had  to  manage  the  government  itself. 
It  was  not  a  full  parliament,  however,  for  some  of  the 
members  had  been  put  out  by  the  army,  and  others  had 
gone  over  to  the  king’s  side,  so  its  enemies  jeeringly  called 
it  “the  Rump.”  Such  as  it  was,  it  abolished  both 
monarchy  and  House  of  Lords,  and  appointed  a  Council  of 
State  to  govern  the  country  until  a  regular  government 
could  be  planned. 

Scotland  and  England  no  longer  had  a  common  ruler, 
and  the  Scots  now  proclaimed  Charles’  son  as  their  king. 
At  the  same  time  the  Royalist  party  was  trying  hard  to 
win  Ireland.  Thereupon  Cromwell  was  sent  to  Ireland 
with  an  army.  He  soon  put  down  the  Royalists,  punishing 
them  cruelly,  and  proceeded  to  Scotland,  where  young 
Charles  Stewart  was  leader,  defeating  him  also.  Royalist 
ships,  meanwhile,  attacked  England,  and  were  dispersed 
by  Admiral  Blake.  Then  the  Dutch,  whose  queen  was  a 
Stewart  princess,  sent  another  fleet  against  Blake,  but 
he  drove  it  away. 

Now  at  last  there  was  peace,  and  the  English  people 
could  settle  their  government.  They  had  a  parliament 
but  no  king,  a  republic ,  or  commonwealth ,  as  it  was  called. 
Instead  of  proceeding  to  set  up  a  new  parliament,  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  people  (except  Cavaliers),  the  members  of 
parliament  believed  that  they  should  remain  in  control  of 
the  government  indefinitely,  and  drew  up  a  bill  to  that 
effect.  The  army  officers  were  strongly  opposed  to  such 
a  proceeding,  and  Cromwell  knew  that  such  a  government 
would  never  be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  people. 
He  hurried  down  to  the  House  of  Parliament,  placed  thirty 
musketeers  from  his  own  regiment  in  the  hall,  and,  when 
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the  bill  was  about  to  be  passed,  called  them  in.  Pointing 
to  the  Speaker,  he  said:  “Fetch  him  down!”  Without  a 
Speaker  in  the  Chair,  parliament  could  do  no  business,  and 
the  House  was  soon  cleared.  Thus  the  parliament  came 
to  an  end.  There  was  general  rejoicing  over  Cromwell’s 
action,  and  in  London  a  street  poet  sang  of  how,  “Twelve 
parliament  men  shall  be  sold  for  a  penny.  ” 

As  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  Cromwell  was  now 
the  leading  person  in  the  country.  He  had  no  wish, 
however,  either  to  rule  alone  or  by  means  of  the  army. 
He  hoped  for  some  form  of  government  by  the  people,  but 
clearly  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  strong  man  at  the 
head,  for  the  country  had  always  been  used  to  a  king. 
In  1653  the  army  officers  brought  forward  a  scheme  called 
the  Instrument  of  Government,  by  which  one  person 
(Cromwell),  entitled  the  Lord  Protector,  was  to  be  at  the 
head.  There  was  to  be  a  single  house  of  parliament,  a 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  Protector  was  to  be  assisted 
by  a  Council  of  State. 

This  Protectorate  government  worked  badly  at  first,  for 
Cromwell  soon  quarrelled  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  he  found  “  horridly  arbitrary.”  Many  of  its  members 
wished  to  force  their  religious  beliefs  upon  others,  and 
spent  more  time  scheming  to  prevent  Cromwell  from 
getting  too  much  power  than  they  did  in  helping  on  with 
the  work  of  government.  Therefore,  Cromwell  dismissed 
them  for  a  time,  and  during  the  rest  of  his  life  governed 
practically  alone. 

After  a  Cavalier  rebellion  had  been  put  down,  Cromwell 
divided  the  country  into  a  number  of  districts,  each 
with  an  army  officer  in  charge,  to  prevent  further  out¬ 
breaks.  This  action  made  him  extremely  unpopular,  for 
the  English  people  hated  military  government.  As  soon 
;  as  parliament  met  again,  therefore,  Cromwell  withdrew  the 
army  officers. 

Parliament  now  drew  up  a  new  plan  of  government, 
having  a  House  of  Commons,  a  House  of  Lords,  and 
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Cromwell  at  the  head.  He  was  pressed  to  accept  the 
crown  himself,  but  steadily  refused,  keeping  the  title  of 
Protector.  This  was  much  like  the  old  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  except  that  the  Lords  (chosen  by  Cromwell)  had  to 
be  approved  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Then,  in  1658, 
when  the  new  government  was  beginning  its  work,  Oliver 
Cromwell  died. 

There  are  several  facts  of  special  interest  to  be  noted 
concerning  the  work  of  this  remarkable  man. 

Under  Cromwell’s  rule,  the  three  kingdoms  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  for  the  first  time  had  a  single  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  he  planned  to  unite  them  into  one  state — an  idea 
which  was  not  to  take  effect  until  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later. 

Again,  Cromwell’s  government  was  the  most  tolerant 
which  had  existed  in  England  since  the  Reformation.  He 
wished  to  grant  freedom  of  worship,  not  merely  to  Protes¬ 
tants,  but  to  Roman  Catholics,  Jews  and  Quakers  as  well. 
Public  opinion,  however,  was  too  strongly  against  it,  and 
all  he  could  do  was  to  use  his  power  to  prevent  persecution. 

Moreover,  under  Cromwell’s  direction  parliament  was 
reformed,  that  is,  was  made  more  representative.  For  a 
very  long  time  there  had  been  no  changes  in  the  electoral 
districts  which  sent  members  to  parliament.  Some  of  them 
had  come  to  have  very  few  people  living  in  them,  while 
others  had  grown  greatly  in  population,  yet  each  elected 
the  same  number  of  members  to  the  Commons  as  formerly. 
Cromwell  took  members  from  the  small  boroughs  and  gave 
them  to  the  large,  unrepresented  towns.  Unfortunately, 
this  good  work,  like  many  other  things  that  Cromwell  did, 
was  undone  by  the  next  ruler. 

In  education,  too,  reforms  were  made.  The  Puritans 
were  anxious  to  extend  education  everywhere,  and  out  of 
their  discussions  came  the  modern  idea  of  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  educate  all  its  future  citizens.  Cromwell’s 
government  gave  large  sums  of  money  to  erect  schools, 
and  it  also  undertook  the  task  of  providing  fit  teachers. 
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Not  until  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  was  education 
made  general. 

Again,  Cromwell  wanted  government  by  a  free 
parliament,  which  would  represent  all  the  people  and  work 
for  their  good.  It  is  true  that  in  this  he  failed,  for  always 
his  governments  had  to  depend  upon  the  army  for  support. 
Yet  it  was  scarcely  his  fault,  but  rather  the  fault  of  the 
people  themselves,  for  the  republic  fell  because  men  were 
not  yet  ready  and  able  to  govern  themselves. 

Lastly,  Cromwell  made  Britain  highly  respected  by 
foreign  nations.  He  protected  English  merchant  vessels 
against  their  enemies,  and  commerce  prospered.  Admiral 
Blake  swept  the  pirates  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  so 
strong  was  his  fleet  that  enemy  countries  soon  left  England 
alone.  Even  Cromwell’s  enemies  came  to  acknowledge 
his  success.  A  gentleman  named  Samuel  Pepys,  who 
occupied  a  government  position  under  the  next  ruler,  kept 
a  remarkable  diary  which  has  come  down  to  us.  “It  is 
strange,’’  he  wrote,  in  1667,  “how  everybody  do  now 
reflect  on  Oliver  and  commend  him,  what  brave  things  he 
did,  and  made  all  the  neighbor  princes  fear  him.”  Had 
Cromwell  lived  even  another  five  years,  undoubtedly  he 
would  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  more.  As  it  was, 
no  one  was  strong  enough  to  go  on  with  his  work,  and  soon 
there  was  another  Stewart  king  on  the  throne  of  England. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  list  of  things  Oliver  Cromwell  did,  from  the  time  he  first  went 

to  parliament  until  his  death.  Of  these,  choose  three  which  you 
think  most  important,  giving  reasons  for  your  choice. 

2.  Look  up  the  story  of  Cromwell’s  Ironsides,  and  explain  why  they  were 

so  successful. 

3.  Tell  why  Cromwell,  who  at  first  wished  to  preserve  the  king’s  life,  came  to 

believe  that  Charles  must  be  executed. 

4.  Make  a  careful  list  of  the  schemes  of  government  which  were  tried  out 

during  the  Republic.  Describe  each,  and  tell  why  it  failed. 

5.  Sum  up  the  work  either  completed  or  planned  by  Cromwell,  and  show  in 

which  things  he  was  ahead  of  his  times. 

6.  Give  your  own  opinion  of  Cromwell,  then  compare  it  with  the  opinions 

given  in  your  library  books. 

7.  Debate  this  question:  Which  was  better  for  England,  a  republic  or  a 

monarchy? 
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12.  PARLIAMENT  CHOOSES  A  KING 

Before  Oliver  Cromwell  died,  he  named  his  son,  Richard, 
to  succeed  him.  Richard,  however,  was  a  very  ordinary 
man,  and  incapable  of  governing.  If  he  ruled,  the  army 
would  be  in  control,  and  this  the  English  people  would 
dislike.  So  the  old  Rump  parliament,  which  Cromwell 

had  driven  out,  was 
called  in  again.  It 
made  arrangements 
for  a  new  election, 
and  then  dissolved 
(1660),  the  last  of 
the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  new 
parliament  invited 
Charles  Stuart,  son 
of  the  former  king, 
to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land.  This  is  known 
as  the  Restoration. 

Charles  1 1  wanted 
to  do  two  things :  to 
free  himself  from  the 
control  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  to  obtain 
freedom  of  religion 
for  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics.  Unfortunately 
for  the  success  of  his 
plans,  the  English  people  suspected  him  of  trying  to  make 
England  Catholic.  A  party  arose,  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
divine  right;  they  became  known  as  Whigs.  Those  who 
wholly  supported  the  king  were  called  Tories.  Charles 
managed  to  make  himself  independent  of  parliament. 
Secretly  promising  the  French  king  that  he  would  restore 
England  to  Catholicism,  he  received  large  sums  of  money 
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from  him  for  that  purpose.  He  was  thoroughly  selfish,  and 
cared  little  for  the  good  of  his  people.  His  brother, 
James  II,  who  succeeded  him,  foolishly  decided  to  make 
England  Catholic  at  once,  and  changed  the  laws  to  suit  this 
purpose.  The  people  became  exasperated  and  rose  against 
him  in  1688.  James,  remembering  what  had  happened  to 
Charles  I,  left  the  country  hurriedly,  never  to  return. 

James’  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  having  married  Prince 
William  of  Orange  (in  Holland),  a  Protestant,  parliament 
offered  William  and  Mary  the  throne.  They  consented, 
and  William  became  William  III,  ruler  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  Ireland  and  Holland.  There  had  been  so  much 
trouble  with  kings,  however,  that  parliament  decided  to 
settle  a  number  of  matters  before  permitting  the  new  king 
and  queen  to  rule. 

The  arrangement  made  is  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights 
(1689).  It  stated  that  the  king  must  not  keep  an  army  in 
peace  time;  dismiss  no  judges  unless  requested  to  do  so  by 
parliament;  abolish  none  of  the  laws,  even  temporarily; 
call  parliament  frequently  (a  later  act  set  the  time  at  three 
years) ;  and  levy  no  taxes  or  loans  without  the  consent  of 
parliament.  Parliaments  were  to  be  freely  elected,  and 
there  was  to  be  free  speech  in  parliament.  Any  subject 
had  the  right  to  petition  the  king.  Finally,  no  Roman 
Catholic  might  become  king. 

Most  of  these  regulations  were  about  matters  which 
had  been  in  dispute  between  king  and  parliament  a  long 
time.  The  important  thing  was,  that  parliament,  having 
selected  a  king,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  the  people,  as  the  Stewarts  had  done. 
William  continued  to  control  the  actual  work  of  govern¬ 
ment,  yet  he  and  his  successors  came  more  and  more  under 
the  control  of  parliament,  until,  after  a  time,  it  became 
possible  for  the  commoners  to  determine  in  what  fashion 
the  king  should  rule. 

It  is  obvious  that  parliament  was  able  to  do  these 
things  only  because  it  had  control  over  the  nation’s  money, 
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and  yearly  the  cost  of  government  was  increasing.  For 
the  same  reason  the  Commons  later  on  got  control  over  the 
Lords,  so  that  all  power  was  in  their  hands. 

Whigs  and  Tories  continued  to  quarrel  over  the  control 
of  parliament.  At  first  William  chose  his  advisers  or 
ministers  from  both  parties,  but  that  did  not  work  very 
well,  for  they  constantly  checked  one  another,  and  so  no 
work  could  be  done.  Later  on,  he  chose  only  Whigs — the 
party  which  had  brought  him  to  Britain.  When  a  new 
election  gave  the  Tories  a  majority  in  the  Commons,  he 
chose  only  Tory  ministers,  for  he  could  then  be  sure  that  the 
majority  in  the  Commons  would  support  him.  This 
method  of  choosing  ministers  is  still  in  use;  it  is  called 
party  government. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  king,  instead  of  reigning 
by  divine  right,  was  chosen  by  parliament.  The  people 
who  had  a  vote  elected  members  to  parliament,  and  out  of 
these  members  the  king’s  ministers  were  chosen.  Most 
of  the  members  took  sides,  and  arranged  themselves  in 
two  parties,  called  Whig  and  Tory.  The  king’s  ministers, 
however,  were  chosen  only  from  one  party — the  one  with 
most  members  in  the  Commons — because  then  they  could 
quickly  agree  on  what  was  to  be  done,  and  usually  their 
measures  would  be  approved  by  the  Commons.  If  not, 
however,  they  were  supposed  to  resign  and  let  the  other 
party  supply  the  members  for  a  new  “government.”  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  felt  sure  that  the  voters  would 
support  them,  they  might  advise  the  king  to  call  for  a  new 
election,  after  which  it  would  be  known  what  party  had 
won.  In  any  case,  the  final  word  in  affairs  now  remained 
with  parliament,  not  the  king. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Explain  why  the  Stewart  kings  were  allowed  to  return. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  rise  of  parties  in  parliament. 

3.  Show  how  Charles  II  made  himself  independent  of  parliament,  and  criticize 

his  method. 

4.  Give  reasons  why  a  foreign  prince  was  invited  to  rule  over  England. 
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5.  Write  down  the  main  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  List  them  in  order 

of  importance,  as  they  appear  to  you,  giving  reasons  for  your  choice. 

6.  Explain  why  it  was  so  much  easier,  after  James  II,  for  parliament  to  control 

the  king. 

7.  Show  how  party  government  first  came  about,  and  give  a  careful  description 

of  how  it  works. 


13.  A  CABINET  AND  A  PRIME  MINISTER 

It  was  now  customary  for  the  king  to  choose  as  his 
ministers  the  leaders  of  the  party  which  had  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  These  ministers  formed  the 
Cabinet,  that  is,  a  small  working  committee,  agreeing  on 
the  main  questions  of  the  day,  and  having  behind  it  the 
support  of  the  Commons. 

Cabinet  government  made  considerable  progress  under 
William  III.  Whenever  there  was  important  business  to 
be  done,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet,  presiding  over 
it  in  person.  His  successor,  Queen  Anne,  Mary’s  sister, 
continued  to  be  present  at  cabinet  meetings,  but  she  was 
not  an  active  person,  and  left  the  work  of  government 
largely  to  her  ministers.  During  her  reign,  in  1707, 
Scotland  and  England  joined  to  form  one  government  for 
Great  Britain.  Naturally  there  was  a  great  deal  of  work 
for  it  to  do.  When  Anne  died,  in  1714,  the  nearest  heir 
(by  Act  of  Parliament)  was  a  German  prince,  George  of 
Hanover,  a  great-grandson  of  James  I.  The  only  way  to 
get  round  the  language  difficulty  was  for  every  one  in  his 
cabinet  to  speak  Latin,  and  as  very  few  of  the  ministers 
were  good  scholars,  such  a  proceeding  would  be  both  slow 
and  awkward.  When  George  I  became  king,  therefore,  he 
did  not  attend  the  cabinet  meetings,  for  he  could  not 
understand  what  was  being  said. 

George  II  was  almost  as  German  as  his  father,  and  so 
it  came  about  that  for  fifty  years  the  government  was 
managed  entirely  by  the  king’s  ministers.  By  the  end  of 
that  time  people  had  grown  accustomed  to  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  it  has  continued  ever  since.  In  other  words, 
kings  and  queens  ceased  to  govern  the  country.  Instead, 
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they  acted  on  the  advice  of  their  cabinets,  whether  they 
agreed  with  them  or  not. 

Since  these  German  kings  knew  so  little  about  English 
customs,  they  did  not  use  their  right  to  forbid  new  laws 
(the  power  of  veto),  and  so  in  time  it  was  lost.  In  the  same 
way,  the  power  to  choose  their  ministers  disappeared. 
The  cabinet,  of  course,  required  one  man  at  the  head,  and 
since  the  king  no  longer  led  the  discussions,  a  chief  or 
Prime  Minister  was  chosen  by  agreement  from  amongst  the 
ministers.  He  really  took  the  place  of  the  king,  and 
became  the  most  important  man  in  the  government. 
This  was  a  very  great  change  indeed.  Formerly  the 
coming  of  a  new  ruler  to  the  throne  was  a  matter  of  vast 
importance.  A  wise  sovereign  is  still  of  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  a  nation.  To-day,  however,  the  question  is 
not  simply,  Who  is  the  king?  but  also,  Who  are  the 
ministers?  and  especially,  Who  is  the  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment?  The  king  is  now  looked  upon  chiefly  as  the  common 
head  of  all  the  peoples  and  governments  under  the  British 
flag. 

The  leading  man  in  Britain  during  the  times  of  George  I 
and  George  II  was  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  leader  of  the 
Whigs.  He  is  usually  regarded  as  the  first  prime  minister 
of  Britain.  It  took  a  long  time  to  accustom  Englishmen  to 
the  idea  of  a  cabinet,  and  they  were  even  more  suspicious 
of  the  notion  of  a  prime  minister,  thinking  it  dangerous  to 
both  the  king  and  the  other  ministers.  Walpole  showed 
great  skill  in  managing  elections  and  controlling  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  those  days  a  member  of  parliament  might 
hold  other  public  offices  as  well,  and  many  of  them  took 
positions  in  the  government  service  at  large  salaries.  The 
party  in  power  controlled  the  giving  of  such  positions,  and 
Walpole  made  it  a  rule  that  members  of  his  party  who 
voted  as  he  wished  should  receive  the  best  positions,  while 
any  who  disobeyed  him  received  none.  Thus  Walpole 
made  certain  that  he  could  pass  any  bills  he  desired,  the 
opposition  party  finding  it  difficult  to  defeat  him.  This 
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practice  of  bribery  (giving  or  taking  positions  and  money 
for  public  service)  is  now  regarded  as  utterly  dishonorable, 
although  in  Walpole’s  time  it  was  quite  customary. 

It  took  all  of  Walpole’s  skill  to  keep  order  among  the 
ministers,  for  it  had  been  common  for  one  minister  to  plot 
against  another  in  order  to  achieve  greater  power  for 
himself.  Walpole  demanded  that  the  other  members  of 
the  cabinet  loyally  support  his  measures,  or  else  resign. 
Minister  after  minister  quarrelled  with  him.  Sometimes 
it  was  merely  jealousy,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Townshend. 
Walpole  gave  the  reason  for  their  quarrel  thus:  4 ‘As  long  as 
it  was  Townshend  and  Walpole,  the  utmost  harmony 
prevailed,  but  when  it  became  Walpole  and  Townshend, 
everything  went  wrong.”  However,  Walpole  won  and  his 
rivals  were  forced  out  of  the  cabinet.  Slowly  the  idea  grew 
that  the  ministers  of  the  cabinet  must  always  agree.  Such 
practice  meant  greater  speed  and  efficiency  in  public 
business  than  ever  before. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Tell  how  the  cabinet  took  the  place  of  the  king  in  controlling  the  government. 

2.  Name  the  powers  of  the  king  which  were  lost  during  the  reigns  of  the  two 

Georges. 

3.  Explain  why  a  prime  minister  is  necessary,  and  tell  how  the  office  of  prime 

minister  came  into  existence. 

4.  Describe  Walpole’s  method  of  controlling  the  House  of  Commons.  Make 

suggestions  as  to  why  it  is  no  longer  used. 

5.  State  the  advantage  of  having  a  united  cabinet.  Show  how  Walpole  first 

brought  it  about. 

6.  Debate  the  question:  Is  rule  by  a  cabinet  better  than  rule  by  a  king? 
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B.  FROM  PROVINCE  TO  DOMINION 

1.  CANADA  BECOMES  BRITISH 

The  fur-trade  in  Canada  became  so  valuable,  that  the 
British  and  French  quarrelled  over  it  and  finally  went  to 
war.  The  British  were  in  the  New  England  colonies  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  round  Hudson  Bay.  The  French 
occupied  Canada  (now  Ontario  and  Quebec),  Acadia  (now 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick)  and  Louisiana  (at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi).  Both  wished  to  own  the  vast 
territory  drained  by  the  Mississippi.  In  the  Seven  Years’ 
War  they  fought  it  out.  With  the  taking  of  Quebec,  in 
1759,  by  Wolfe,  the  eastern  half  of  North  America  became 
British. 

The  arrival  of  a  British  fleet  made  it  impossible  for  the 
French  to  recapture  Quebec.  The  commander  at  Montreal 
surrendered,  and  French  resistance  quickly  came  to  an  end. 
General  Amherst,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
army,  took  charge  of  the  government  of  the  country  until 
the  British  parliament  should  decide  what  was  to  be  done. 

Very  few  French  people  left  Canada  after  it  became 
British.  The  important  government  officials  returned  to 
France,  of  course,  as  did  some  of  the  wealthier  merchants. 
Nearly  all  the  seigniors  remained,  for  they  could  do  no 
better  in  France,  if  as  well.  As  for  the  habitants ,  most  of 
them  knew  no  home  other  than  Canada.  Their  farms 
were  improving  each  year;  they  were  quite  comfortable, 
and  the  British  army  was  ready  to  pay  cash  for  provisions. 
Why  should  they  wish  to  remove  to  another  country? 
Indeed,  life  in  rural  Canada  went  on  for  a  long  time  in 
very  much  the  same  manner  as  before  the  British  came. 
There  were  some  changes  in  the  towns;  London  merchants 
took  the  place  of  those  in  Quebec  who  had  returned  to 
France,  and  in  Montreal  merchants  from  Boston  and 
New  York  secured  most  of  the  business. 

General  Amherst  let  the  government  continue  very 
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much  as  he  found  it.  Under  French  rule  the  country  had 
been  divided  into  three  districts,  Quebec,  Three  Rivers 
and  Montreal.  Over  each  of  these  was  now  placed  a  British 
general  as  governor.  Officers  were  selected  from  among 
the  French  people  themselves  to  keep  order,  and  disputes 
were  settled  according  to  the  usual  French  laws  and 
customs.  There  was  also  freedom  of  religion,  so  the 
habitants  were,  on  the  whole,  very  well  pleased. 

Then,  in  1763,  the  British  and  French  governments 
finally  decided  what  should  be  done  about  Canada. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us  now,  the  British  government 
seriously  considered  letting  the  French  keep  Canada  in 
exchange  for  the  little  island  of  Guadaloupe  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  had  rather  a  large  trade  in  sugar.  Canada 
was  regarded,  at  that  time,  as  scarcely  worth  having, 
except  possibly  as  a  place  to  secure  fish  and  furs.  However, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  it  was  agreed  that  France 
should  give  up  Canada  and  Acadia,  but  the  French  settlers 
were  to  be  permitted  to  worship  according  to  the  Catholic 
faith. 

Some  time  after  this  change  was  made  known,  military 
government  (by  the  army  generals)  changed  to  civil  govern¬ 
ment  (by  persons  not  in  the  army).  It  was  done  through 
a  Proclamation.  General  Murray  became  Governor  of 
the  colony  of  Quebec.  As  soon  as  there  were  enough 
British  people  to  make  it  necessary,  there  was  to  be  a 
parliament.  In  the  meantime  the  Governor  had  a  small 
Council  to  advise  him  and  help  with  the  government. 
New  law  courts  were  set  up,  with  English-speaking  judges 
over  them,  and  now  for  the  first  time  the  habitants  began 
to  feel  that  their  old  customs  might  be  lost.  Murray, 
however,  wished  to  disturb  them  as  little  as  possible,  and 
saw  to  it  that  the  ancient  customs  were  preserved. 

When  Britain  took  Canada  the  Mississippi  Valley  was 
opened  to  British  fur-traders.  Settlers  began  to  move  into 
the  Ohio  Valley  from  the  New  England  colonies,  taking  the 
Indian  lands  without  payment.  Naturally  the  Indians 
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objected.  The  French  traders  told  them,  that  soon  a  great 
French  army  would  come  and  drive  out  the  British. 
Therefore  the  Indians  determined  to  keep  the  British  from 
the  western  country.  Under  Pontiac,  a  chief  of  the 
Ottawas,  they  formed  a  plan  to  seize  all  the  western 
trading-posts,  and  hold  them  for  the  French.  The  plan 
almost  succeeded.  A  number  of  the  posts  were  taken,  and 
even  Detroit,  which  was  the  strongest  fort  of  all,  was 
besieged  for  fifteen  months  before  help  arrived.  Finally 
the  Indians  were  beaten  back,  and  the  forts  regained. 
The  British  government  had  decided  that  no  lands  should 
be  granted  to  settlers  in  the  western  country,  or  in  the  far 
north,  to  avoid  any  more  trouble  with  the  Indians.  Later 
on,  however,  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  settlers  from 
moving  into  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  slowly  the  Indians 
were  forced  out. 

There  were  about  65,000  people  in  New  France  when 
it  was  surrendered  to  the  British  and  became  the  colony  of 
Quebec.  From  this  stock  have  descended  the  3,000,000 
French  Canadians  in  Canada  to-day.  Probably  some 
500  British  settlers  came  into  the  colony  in  Murray’s 
time,  mainly  traders  and  merchants.  Not  even  the 
wisest  statesman  of  those  days  could  foresee  the  time,  when 
Canada  would  be  populated  chiefly  by  English-speaking 
people,  as  well  as  by  an  increasing  multitude  from  the 
nations  of  Europe,  all  eager  to  be  known  as  Canadians. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Read  over  again  the  story  of  how  Wolfe  took  Quebec. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  North  America,  showing  Canada,  Acadia,  Hudson  Bay, 

the  Mississippi  River  and  Louisiana.  Mark  Quebec,  Three  Rivers 
and  Montreal. 

3.  Give  reasons  why  very  few  French  people  left  Canada  after  the  British 

took  it. 

4.  Describe  the  military  government  under  General  Amherst. 

5.  Describe  the  government  established  by  the  Proclamation  of  1763.  Explain 

why  the  French  found  it  fairly  satisfactory. 

6.  From  books  in  your  library  find  out  how  Pontiac’s  Indians  captured  some 

of  the  British  trading-posts. 
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2.  THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT 

For  many  reasons  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
Proclamation  of  1763  were  unsatisfactory.  No  one  knew 
whether  the  laws  were  French  or  British,  and  so  there  was 
great  confusion.  Governor  Murray  allowed  the  French 
to  settle  disputes  over  property  (civil  law)  according  to 
French  law  and  custom,  but  sometimes  English  law  was 
used,  as  was  really  intended  by  the  Proclamation.  In 
cases  of  crime  (criminal  law),  English  law  was  used, 
whether  the  French  preferred  it  or  not.  It  was  quite  plain 
that  the  system  of  law  to  be  used  should  be  settled  once 
for  all. 

Again,  no  one  knew  exactly  what  rights  Roman 
Catholics  had.  In  Britain  at  that  time,  for  example,  no 
Catholic  had  the  right  to  vote  in  elections  or  to  be  a 
member  of  parliament.  As  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  Canada  were  Catholics,  it  was  necessary  to  know 
precisely  what  their  status  was.  This  led  to  the  question 
of  parliament.  The  British  traders  from  England  and  the 
American  colonies  were  accustomed  to  taking  part  in  their 
government,  and  they  loudly  demanded  a  Legislative 
(law-making)  Assembly,  that  is,  a  body  of  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  something  like  the  House  of  Commons  in 
Britain.  However,  there  were  only  a  few  hundred  British 
people  in  all  Canada,  and  if  no  Catholic  was  allowed  to 
vote  or  be  a  member  of  parliament,  the  French  people 
would  be  practically  without  representatives,  which 
would  be  most  unfair. 

Then  there  was  the  question  of  the  west  and  the 
north,  those  great  stretches  of  unsettled  country  outside 
Quebec  (for  the  colony  extended  only  as  far  as  Lake 
Nipissing).  Many  tribes  of  Indians  lived  there,  and  were 
constantly  being  visited  by  fur-traders,  some  honest,  others 
greedy  and  dishonest.  The  Indians  must  be  protected  and 
order  maintained. 

Another  matter  which  required  attention  was  the 
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likelihood  of  a  quarrel  between  Britain  and  the  American 
colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  British  government, 
like  all  governments  of  those  days,  regarded  colonies  as 
existing  only  for  the  good  of  the  mother  country.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  trade  with  other  countries,  or  to 
manufacture  goods  which  the  mother  country  could 
supply.  As  the  American  colonies  grew  older  and  more 
populous,  they  became  more  independent,  and  small 
disputes  were  constantly  arising.  There  was  danger  of 
more  serious  difficulties  later  on,  perhaps  even  open 
rebellion.  In  that  case  it  would  be  well  to  have  the 
good  will  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  if  only  to  keep  them 
from  joining  the  rebels. 

The  next  governor  after  Murray  was  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
(later  Lord  Dorchester).  He  was  strongly  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  best  way  to  keep  Canada  under  British  control 
was  to  allow  it  to  remain  French.  In  any  case,  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  quite  unlikely  that  Canada  would  ever  be  peopled 
by  any  but  the  '‘Canadian”  (French)  race.  In  a  letter 
to  the  government  he  gave  his  reasons: 

But  while  this  severe  Climate  and  the  Poverty  of  the 
Country  discourages  all  but  the  Natives,  its  healthfulness 
is  such  that  these  multiply  daily,  so  that  .  .  .  this 

Country  must,  to  the  end  of  time,  be  peopled  by  the  Canadian 
Race,  who  already  have  taken  such  firm  root.  .  .  . 

Consequently,  he  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  British 
merchants,  but  listened  carefully  to  the  advice  of  the 
French  seigniors  and  priests.  When  it  was  finally  decided 
that  another  form  of  government  was  to  be  set  up,  Carleton 
went  to  England  to  help  prepare  it.  The  result  was  the 
Quebec  Act  of  1774. 

By  its  terms,  the  Province  of  Quebec,  as  the  country 
was  now  called,  was  to  have  French  law  in  civil  matters; 
this  meant  that  the  feudal  (seigniorial)  system  of  holding 
land  was  to  be  completely  restored.  English  law  was  to 
be  used  in  criminal  cases.  Roman  Catholics  were  allowed 
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complete  freedom  of  worship.  The  rights  of  the  Catholic 
Church  were  made  secure;  the  clergy  were  allowed  to 
collect  the  usual  dues  (tithes)  from  their  own  Church 
people.  The  government  of  the  Province  was  to  consist 
of  a  Governor  and  a  Council  of  about  twenty  members, 
appointed  by  the  British  government.  There  was  to  be  no 
elected  Assembly;  the  French  population  was  not 
accustomed  to  self-government,  and  so  did  not  want  it, 
while  the  number  of  British  residents  was  still  very  small. 
As  for  the  west  and  north,  that  question  was  settled  by 
enlarging  the  Province  so  that  it  extended  west  along  the 
Ohio  to  the  Mississippi,  and  included  Labrador  and  the 
territory  west  and  north  to  the  lands  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  Regulations  concerning  the  Indians  and  the 
fur  trade  were  to  be  made  by  the  Governor  and  Council. 

Canada  was  governed  by  this  Act  for  seventeen  years. 
It  was  greatly  disliked  by  the  British  inhabitants  of  the 
Province.  They  were  disappointed  at  not  receiving  an 
elected  parliament,  and  in  most  matters  they  preferred 
English  law.  The  American  colonists  also  disliked  it. 
They  were  Puritans,  strongly  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  Quebec,  under  the  new  Act,  would  be,  in  their 
opinion,  a  Catholic  colony.  In  addition,  the  enlarging  of 
Quebec  to  include  the  Ohio  country  prevented  them  from 
forming  new  settlements  to  the  west,  where  they  most 
wished  to  go. 

As  for  the  French  Canadians,  naturally  they  were 
pleased  to  be  permitted  the  use  of  their  own  law  and 
religion.  Some  of  the  more  prosperous  habitants  disliked 
having  to  continue  to  pay  dues  to  their  seigniors  under  the 
feudal  system,  and  might  have  preferred  the  British  way  of 
“freehold,”  or  owning  the  land  themselves.  However, 
both  seigniors  and  clergy,  the  leaders  of  the  people,  were 
made  friendly  and  loyal  by  the  generous  treatment  thus 
received. 

Meanwhile,  in  Acadia,  a  few  years  before  Quebec  fell, 
the  French  inhabitants  had  been  removed  by  force  from 
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their  lands,  and  distributed  amongst  the  other  British 
colonies  along  the  Atlantic.  The  poet  Longfellow  has 
vividly,  but  not  altogether  accurately,  described  this 
“  expulsion  of  the  Acadians”  in  Evangeline ,  a  poem  popular 
among  the  French  in  Canada  to  this  day.  Acadian  lands 
were  taken  over  by  British  settlers,  chiefly  from  New 
England,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Quebec  Act  at  least  half 
the  settlers  in  Nova  Scotia  had  come  from  further  south, 
the  rest  mainly  from  Britain.  Halifax  was  an  important 
naval,  shipping  and  commercial  centre.  Yet  the  total 
population  was  small,  less  than  one-fourth  that  of  Quebec. 
Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  Island  had  also  become 
British  possessions;  they  were  both  made  part  of  Nova 
Scotia,  but  in  1769  Prince  Edward  Island  became  a  separate 
Province.  In  the  region  now  called  New  Brunswick,  which 
was  also  a  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  settlements  were  growing 
steadily  through  immigration  from  England.  Not  until 
1784  did  it  become  a  separate  Province. 

Unlike  the  people  of  Quebec,  those  of  Nova  Scotia  were 
well  accustomed  to  taking  part  in  their  own  government, 
and  the  Governor  was  instructed  to  call  a  parliament.  The 
first  Governor,  General  Cornwallis,  was  too  busy  fighting 
the  French  and  Indians  to  do  anything  about  it.  After 
him  came  General  Lawrence,  who,  like  most  army  officers  of 
the  time,  did  not  want  the  people  to  have  a  parliament, 
and  kept  putting  it  off.  The  Halifax  merchants  became 
restive,  and  sent  a  petition  to  the  British  government. 
Lawrence  had  to  give  way,  and  so,  in  1758  (sixteen  years 
before  the  Quebec  Act),  an  Assembly  was  elected  and  met 
at  Halifax — the  first  parliament  in  Canada.  The  govern¬ 
ment  was  now  made  up  of  a  Governor,  a  Council  appointed 
by  the  British  government,  and  an  elected  Legislative 
Assembly. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  Province  of  Quebec 
remained  largely  French  and  without  self-government, 
while  Nova  Scotia  became  largely  British  and  was  governed 
by  a  parliament.  The  region  now  called  Ontario  was  still 
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unsettled  and  uncultivated,  while  beyond  it  stretched  the 
mysterious  West,  known  only  to  the  Indian  *and  the 
fur-trader. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Describe  the  government  set  up  by  the  Quebec  Act,  and  show  how  it  was 

an  attempt  to  improve  upon  that  of  the  Proclamation. 

2.  Prepare  a  map  of  North  America  about  the  time  of  the  Quebec  Act,  showing 

Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick,  the 
American  colonies,  Canada,  Hudson  Bay,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Great 
Lakes,  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Halifax,  Boston 
and  New  York.  Mark  in  colored  pencil  (roughly)  the  boundaries  of 
Quebec  before  the  Quebec  Act. 

3.  Explain  how  it  was  that  Nova  Scotia  gained  a  parliament  before  Quebec. 

4.  Debate  the  question:  Was  it  wise  of  the  British  government  to  favor  the 

French  Canadians  as  they  did? 

5.  Give  reasons  why  Carleton’s  opinion  that  Canada  would  be  settled  only 

by  the  French  Canadians  has  proved  wrong. 

6.  From  books  in  your  library  find  out  how  and  when  Roman  Catholics  in 

Britain  obtained  the  right  to  vote  and  be  members  of  parliament. 


3.  THE  LOYALISTS 

In  1763  Britain  had  become  a  great  and  powerful 
empire..  Not  only  Canada  and  Acadia,  but  part  of  India 
and  half  a  dozen  West  India  islands  had  been  added  to  the 
British  possessions.  Then  the  most  valuable  part  of  that 
empire  broke  away. 

The  British  colonies  in  America  had  been  growing  up 
more  or  less  independently  so  far  as  their  government  was 
concerned,  although  Britain  did  interfere  with  their  trade. 
Along  the  Hudson  River  (named  for  Henry  Hudson)  there 
was  a  Dutch  colony  which  the  English  took  over.  Its 
capital  was  now  called  New  York.  North  of  New  York 
the  land  had  been  settled  in  the  time  of  James  I  and 
Charles  I  by  Puritans  (the  Pilgrim  Fathers),  who  wanted 
a  place  where  they  could  practise  their  religion  free  from 
persecution.  They  named  it  New  England,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  several  colonies  grew  up  in  that  region. 
Virginia  to  the  south  was  begun  by  a  trading  company, 
and  Maryland  was  first  peopled  by  persecuted  English 
Roman  Catholics.  Pennsylvania  to  the  west  had  been 
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settled  by  the  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers),  who  were 
strongly  opposed  to  war;  they,  too,  had  suffered  persecution 
in  England  because  of  their  religious  beliefs.  Georgia,  far 
to  the  south,  had  begun  as  a  refuge  for  those  who  were 
unable  to  pay  their  debts,  an  offence  at  that  time  regarded 
as  a  crime,  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  sometimes  for 
life.  These  and  other  colonies  conducted  their  own 
governments,  each  quite  independently  of  the  others,  but 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  British  parliament. 

Because  the  colonies  were  forbidden  to  buy  goods 
from  any  country  except  Britain,  they  began  to  manu¬ 
facture  them  at  home.  British  merchants,  however, 
wishing  to  secure  all  the  trade,  had  parliament  pass  laws 
forbidding  the  manufacture  of  any  goods  which  could  be 
made  in  the  mother  country.  An  English  writer  of  the 
time  has  explained  it  thus: 

Iron  is  to  be  found  everywhere  in  America,  and  the 
beaver  furs  are  the  natural  produce  of  that  country.  Hats 
and  nails  and  steel  are  wanted  there  as  well  as  here.  It  is 
of  no  importance  to  the  common  welfare  of  the  empire 
whether  a  subject  of  the  King  obtains  his  living  by  making 
hats  on  this  or  on  that  side  of  the  water.  Yet  the  hatters 
of  England  have  prevailed  to  obtain  an  act  in  their  favor, 
restraining  hat  manufacture  in  America;  in  order  to  oblige 
the  Americans  to  send  their  beaver  to  England  to  be  manu¬ 
factured,  and  purchase  back  the  hats,  loaded  with  the 
charges  of  double  transportation.  In  the  same  manner 
have  a  few  nail-makers,  and  a  still  smaller  body  of  steel¬ 
makers,  prevailed  totally  to  forbid  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
the  erecting  of  slitting  mills  or  steel  furnaces  in  America; 
that  the  Americans  may  be  obliged  to  take  all  the  nails  for 
their  buildings,  and  steel  for  their  tools,  from  these  artificers 
under  the  same  disadvantages. 

After  the  Seven  Years’  War  came  a  more  serious  cause 
for  disagreement.  The  colonies  had  been  accustomed  to 
setting  their  own  taxes,  but  now  the  British  government 
decided  to  tax  them,  in  order  to  help  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  recent  war.  The  colonists  objected,  arguing  that  as 
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they  had  no  representatives  in  the  British  parliament, 
they  should  have  no  taxes  imposed  upon  them  by  that 
parliament.  Perhaps  if  they  had  been  asked  to  pay  taxes 
they  might  have  agreed,  but  they  did  not  like  being 
ordered  to  do  so.  King  George  III,  who  had  taken  charge 
of  the  British  government,  stubbornly  refused  to  give 
way.  By  1775  British  soldiers  and  colonial  militiamen 
were  fighting  in  the  American  War  of  Independence. 
In  1776  the  American  Congress  (parliament)  made  a 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  meant  that  the 
colonies  had  finally  broken  away  from  the  British  empire. 
Their  leader  was  a  Virginian,  George  Washington,  who 
had  fought  as  a  British  officer  during  the  conquest  of 
America. 

Assuming  that  the  French  Canadians  disliked  British 
rule,  and  that  the  British  settlers  in  Canada,  disliking  the 
Quebec  Act,  would  be  willing  to  join  their  kinsmen  to  the 
south  against  Britain,  Congress  early  sent  public  letters 
“to  the  oppressed  inhabitants  of  Canada.”  These  letters 
or  addresses  explained  what  the  colonies  were  doing,  and 
invited  the  Canadians  to  send  representatives  to  the  next 
Congress.  Various  agents,  men  of  importance,  among 
them  Benjamin  Franklin,  were  sent  to  Canada  to  the  same 
end,  but  these  advances  met  with  little  success.  Then 
the  Americans  captured  two  British  forts  on  the  Lake 
Champlain  route  into  Canada,  and  in  1775  they  finally 
decided  to  attack  Quebec  and  Montreal,  thinking  that  the 
Canadians  might  in  this  way  be  persuaded  to  join  them  in 
the  war.  Two  armies,  one  led  by  General  Montgomery, 
the  other,  under  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold,  marched 
against  Canada. 

Governor  Carleton  happened  to  be  at  Montreal.  He 
at  once  called  out  the  French  Canadian  militia,  but  few  of 
them  answered  the  call,  and  there  were  not  enough  troops 
to  defend  the  town.  The  Americans  came  on,  and  Carleton 
had  to  return  to  Quebec  or  be  captured.  It  was  November, 
and  the  nights  were  dark.  Disguised  in  red  tuque  and 
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sash,  home-spun  coat  and  moccasins,  he  embarked  in  an 
open  boat  with  a  crew  of  oarsmen.  Down  the  broad 
St.  Lawrence  they  made  their  way,  sometimes  rowing, 
sometimes  drifting  quietly  past  the  camp-fires  of  the 
Americans,  to  reach  Quebec  safely  at  last. 

Arnold  also  arrived  at  Quebec,  but  the  fort  was  strong, 
his  soldiers  were  weary,  and  he  could  not  take  it.  He 
waited  the  arrival  of  Montgomery,  and  then,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year,  in  a  thick  snow-storm,  they  attacked. 
It  failed;  Montgomery  was  killed,  and  although  the  siege 
was  continued  until  spring,  there  never  was  any  chance 
of  taking  the  town.  When  the  ice  left  the  river,  British 
men-of-war  sailed  up,  and  the  Americans  retreated  from 
Canada.  Long  before  they  went,  however,  the  habitants 
had  decided  that  the  revolution  was  hopeless,  and  only  a 
few  hundred  joined. 
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France,  Spain  and  Holland  all  helped  the  Americans, 
and  finally  Britain,  far  removed  from  the  theatre  of  war, 
and  lacking  competent  generals,  was  defeated.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1783,  Britain  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America.  To  Canada 
this  treaty  was  extremely  important.  It  meant  that  in 
the  future  there  would  be  an  independent  nation  to  the 
south,  a  nation  so  populous  and  wealthy  as  to  affect  in 
many  ways  the  lives  of  all  Canadians.  The  loss  of  the 
colonies  brought  about  a  change  in  Britain  also.  It  was 
now  recognized  that  a  colony,  instead  of  existing  merely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country,  should  grow  into 
a  self-governing  state,  existing  for  its  own  benefit  as  well  as 
that  of  the  empire.  It  was  a  great  surprise,  moreover,  to 
those  who  feared  a  heavy  loss  of  American  business,  for  it 
was  discovered  that  the  amount  of  trade  between  Britain 
and  the  United  States  became  greater  instead  of  less. 

By  far  the  most  important  result  to  Canada,  however, 
was  the  coming  of  the  Loyalists.  Not  all  the  people  of  the 
thirteen  American  colonies  favored  breaking  away  from 
the  mother  land.  Many  who  were  dismayed  at  the  actions 
of  the  British  government,  and  had  protested  against 
them,  were  unwilling  to  join  an  open  rebellion.  In  the 
New  York  colony  probably  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  were 
of  this  mind;  they  were  numerous  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Georgia  also.  Many  were  men  of  property  and  education. 
They  termed  themselves  “Patriots,”  and  fought  in  the 
British  armies.  Consequently  the  rebellion  became  also 
a  civil  war,  the  saddest  of  all  wars,  for  not  only  did  men 
of  the  same  race  fight  each  other,  but  kinsmen  also  took 
sides.  Later  on  those  who  refused  to  rebel  became  known 
as  the  United  Empire  Loyalists. 

During  the  war  and  after,  such  persons  were,  quite 
naturally,  regarded  as  enemies  of  their  country.  Their 
property  was  confiscated;  many  were  banished  or  perse¬ 
cuted;  some  were  even  put  to  death.  Often  their  houses 
were  plundered  and  burned;  sometimes  they  were  tarred 
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and  feathered,  ducked  in  ponds,  marched  through  the  streets 
behind  a  band  playing  the  Rogues’  March,  or  thrown  into 
prison.  The  British  government  tried  to  protect  them,  and 
placed  in  the  treaty  of  peace  a  clause  stating  that  their 
property  was  to  be  restored  to  them.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  to  have  such  an  agreement  fulfilled,  and  many  of 
them  decided  to  leave  the  country.  Some  fled  to  Florida 
(a  Spanish  colony),  others  went  to  the  Bermudas  or 
returned  to  Britain,  while  many  migrated  to  the  north, 
into  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  A  large  number  lacked  the 
means  to  remove  their  families  to  more  friendly  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  so  the  British  government  undertook  to  provide 
these  with  new  homes  in  other  colonies. 

Aided  in  this  way,  most  of  them  settled  in  the  north. 
Thirty  thousand  went  by  sea  from  the  Atlantic  districts  to 
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Nova  Scotia.  Several  thousand  settled  on  the  west  shore 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  as  this  region  was  some  distance 
from  Halifax,  the  capital,  it  was  formed  into  a  separate 
colony  and  named  New  Brunswick.  Some  hundreds  went 
to  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  majority  favored  this 
maritime  region,  because  it  was  already  partly  settled, 
but  many  in  states  further  west  could  not  easily  reach  the 
sea,  and  travelled  by  way  of  the  Richelieu  or  other  routes 
into  Quebec.  The  most  extensive  settlements  were  made 
along  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario.  About 
one  thousand  settled  in  the  older  parts  of  the  colony. 
Another  five  or  six  thousand,  braving  the  hardships  of 
the  wilderness,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  Province 
of  Ontario.  Within  fifteen  years  the  Loyalist  stock  in  that 
region  numbered  thirty  thousand.  The  lands  of  the 
Iroquois  having  become  part  of  the  United  States,  Joseph 
Brant,  chief  of  the  Mohawks,  led  his  people  into  Canada, 
where  reservations  were  set  aside  for  them  on  Lake  Ontario 
(Bay  of  Quinte)  and  on  the  Grand  River,  near  the  present 
city  of  Brantford. 

Few  of  these  settlers  in  the  western  parts  were  well- 
to-do,  but  many  had  experience  of  pioneer  life.  The 
government  undertook  to  furnish  food  and  clothing, 
implements  and  tools,  seed  and  livestock,  to  survey  the 
lands  they  were  to  receive,  and  otherwise  assist  them  until 
they  should  become  self-supporting.  Probably  $30,000,000 
was  spent  by  the  British  government  altogether  to  help 
American  Loyalists. 

Their  hardships  were  often  great,  especially  when,  as 
was  true  of  many  who  settled  in  Nova  Scotia,  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  a  life  of  comfort  or  even  wealth. 
The  settlements  in  “upper”  Canada  (now  Ontario)  being 
cut  off  from  the  older  parts  of  the  country  by  the  rapids  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  had  special  difficulties  to  overcome. 
There  were  no  roads,  and  it  was  hard  to  get  supplies,  even 
those  supplied  by  the  government.  When  the  settlers 
reached  the  district  in  which  their  lands  lay,  they  might 
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have  to  camp  out  in  tents  until  a  government  official 
arrived  to  assign  them  their  lots.  Sometimes  this  was  done 
by  writing  the  numbers  of  the  lots  on  bits  of  paper,  shaking 
these  together  in  a  hat,  and  then  “drawing  lots.”  When 
the  land  was  apportioned,  a  house  was  erected  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  was  usually  built  of  logs,  squared  and  notched 
at  the  ends,  with  the  chinks  between  filled  up  with  clay. 
It  is  strange  to  read  of  how  the  settlers  made  great  piles 
of  logs,  which  now  would  be  exceedingly  valuable  for  their 
lumber,  and  set  fire  to  them,  in  order  to  clear  the  land  for 
their  crops. 

The  houses  were  usually  one-story,  perhaps  twenty 
feet  long  by  fifteen  wide,  sometimes  with  a  stone  chimney 
at  one  end,  sometimes  with  a  hole  in  the  bark  roof  for  the 
smoke  to  escape.  There  might  be  no  floor  except  the 
ground.  Glass  was  expensive  and  hard  to  get,  thus 
windows  were  few  in  number,  and  covered  with  oiled 
paper.  The  furniture  was  home-made,  except  for  an 
occasional  piece  which  had  been  brought,  at  the  expense 
of  great  labor,  from  the  old  home — perhaps  a  grandfather’s 
clock.  In  the  fireplace  hung  a  crane  on  which  the  kettle 
would  be  placed  to  boil,  and  there  were  odd-looking 
frying-pans  with  handles  three  feet  long,  for  all  the  cooking 
was  done  over  the  open  fire.  In  many  districts  it  was  a 
long  time  before  grist-mills  were  built.  The  settlers  made 
their  own  flour,  at  first  out  of  corn  and  wild  rice  pounded 
in  a  great  stump  with  a  hollow  top.  Bread  was  baked  in 
a  big,  covered  kettle  set  in  the  fireplace,  with  the  coals 
piled  up  around  it.  Tallow  candles  and  the  fireplace 
supplied  light  at  night.  Dishes,  in  the  very  early  days, 
were  often  made  of  wood.  Sometimes,  when  their  clothes 
wore  out,  the  settlers  had  to  use  deer  skins  until  they 
could  make  cloth  for  themselves  from  the  wool  of  their 
sheep,  and  the  linen  they  prepared  from  flax.  A  settler 
who  had  a  cow  was  rich. 

Clearing  the  land  was  slow,  hard  work,  for  everywhere 
there  was  thick  forest.  Not  for  several  years  were  most 
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settlers  able  to  grow  enough  grain  and  other  crops  to 
support  themselves.  Practically  all  the  work  was  done 
by  hand,  even  to  sowing  and  threshing  the  grain,  for 
horses  and  oxen  were  few.  Therefore  these  early  pioneers 
learned  to  work  together;  they  had  building  “bees,” 
quilting  bees,  and  other  forms  of  co-operation.  It  was 
one  way  of  finding  pleasure  in  their  work.  Usually  some 
one  brought  a  fiddle,  and  there  would  be  supper  and 
dancing  after  the  work  was  done. 

At  first  food  was  scarce,  and  many  things  which  are 
common  enough  now,  such  as  sugar  or  tea,  were  highly 
prized.  Tea  was  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  pound,  and  even 
salt  was  dear,  about  four  and  a  half  dollars  a  bushel. 
Wages  for  a  day’s  work  were  fifty  cents.  In  1789  there 
came  what  was  known  later  as  the  Hungry  Year,  when 
food  was  very  scarce.  It  is  said  that  some  settlers  even 
starved  to  death.  There  were  few  roads,  but  gradually  the 
main  highways  were  laid  out.  Schools  and  churches  began 
to  appear.  When  sawmills  were  built  and  sawn  lumber 
could  be  more  easily  obtained,  larger  and  better  houses 
were  erected,  with  well-fitting  doors  and  windows  and  neat, 
plastered  walls.  As  settlement  progressed  and  markets 
developed,  living  became  much  more  comfortable.  Stone 
and  brick  houses,  feather  beds,  big  kitchen  stoves  and  other 
marks  of  prosperity  appeared. 

To-day  the  Province  of  Ontario  contains  over  three 
million  people,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  about  one 
million ;  of  these  a  considerable  proportion  are  descendants 
of  Loyalists.  In  Ontario  alone  there  are  numerous  cities, 
in  which  there  are  large  factories  and  shops,  schools  and 
colleges,  libraries  and  churches,  sky-scrapers  and  apartment 
houses.  Except  in  the  north,  the  forests  have  almost 
disappeared;  acres  of  grain  and  fruit  trees  have  taken 
their  place.  Railways  carry  merchandise  and  people  from 
place  to  place;  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  paved 
roads  over  which  automobiles  speed  along.  What  a  change 
from  the  pioneer  days — only  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ! 
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One  wonders,  what  would  those  first  Loyalist  settlers  think, 
could  they  return  and  view  the  places  which  they  first 
cleared,  in  those  early  years  of  Canada’s  story? 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Explain  why  the  American  colonies  broke  away  from  Britain. 

2.  Debate  this  question:  Were  the  colonies  right  in  rebelling  against  the 

mother  land? 

3.  Give  reasons  why  the  Americans  expected  the  Canadians  to  join  them 

against  Britain. 

4.  The  Peace  of  Paris  set  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the  United 

States  as  follows:  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  along  the  St.  Croix  River  to 
its  source;  thence  straight  north  to  the  highlands  dividing  the  rivers 
flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  emptying  into  the  Atlantic; 
to  the  head  of  the  Connecticut  River,  along  that  river  to  the  45th  degree 
of  latitude;  along  that  degree  westward  to  the  St.  Lawrence;  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  through  Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Huron,  Lake 
Superior,  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods;  and  thence 
west  to  the  Mississippi.  Trace  this  old  boundary  line  on  any  map  of 
Canada. 

5.  Give  the  effect  (a)  upon  Canada,  (b)  upon  Britain,  of  the  American  War  of 

Independence. 

6.  Write  out  the  story  of  the  Loyalists — how  they  got  their  name,  why  they 

left  their  homes,  and  where  they  went. 

7.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  the  eastern  part  of  Canada,  and  on  it  mairk,  roughly, 

the  Loyalist  settlements. 

8.  Describe  the  life  of  an  early  Loyalist  settler  in  Ontario.  Compare  it  with 

pioneer  life  in  your  own  community. 

9.  From  books  in  your  library  obtain  a  description  of  life  in  a  Loyalist  settle¬ 

ment  in  Nova  Scotia. 


4.  TWO  CANADAS 

When  the  Loyalists  began  to  come  into  Quebec  in  large 
numbers,  it  became  apparent  that  the  Quebec  Act  was  no 
longer  suitable  for  the  governing  of  the  country.  It  had 
been  drawn  up  in  the  belief,  that  Canada  would  always 
be  peopled  mainly  by  French  Canadians,  but  now  several 
thousands  of  English-speaking  settlers  had  been  added,  and 
if  others  continued  to  come  they  might  soon  outnumber 
the  French.  The  Loyalists,  who  had  come  at  the  invitation 
of  the  British  government,  would  never  be  satisfied  with 
French  law  or  a  French  system  of  holding  land.  Nova 
Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  had  English  law;  Nova 
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Scotia  had  an  elected  parliament.  It  seemed  scarcely  fair 
to  withhold  these  privileges  from  Quebec. 

The  British  government  finally  decided,  that  the  easiest 
way  of  settling  the  difficulty  was  to  divide  Quebec  into 
two  parts,  in  one  of  which  the  French  might  continue  to 
follow  their  own  customs,  while  in  the  other  everything 
would  be  British.  Another  scheme  was  put  forward  by 
Chief  Justice  Smith  of  Quebec  and  Governor  Carleton 
(who  was  now  Lord  Dorchester) ,  which  is  worth  mentioning 
because  of  what  happened  later  on.  They  proposed  that 
Quebec  be  joined  with  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  Newfoundland  in  a  federation.  However,  the  British 
government  did  not  approve  of  this  scheme,  but  went 
ahead  with  the  other,  which  took  final  form  in  the 
Constitutional  Act,  1791. 

A  letter  to  Lord  Dorchester  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  (in  the  British  cabinet)  at  this  time  explained  that 
the  object  of  the  plan  was  to  make  the  government  of 
Canada  like  that  of  Britain,  “as  nearly  as  the  difference 
arising  from  the  manners  of  the  People  and  from  the 
present  Situation  of  the  Province  will  admit.  In  doing  this 
a  considerable  degree  of  attention  is  due  to  the  prejudices 
and  habits  of  the  French  inhabitants,  who  compose  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  community,  and  every  degree 
of  caution  should  be  used  to  continue  to  them  the  enjoyment 
of  their  civil  and  religious  Rights.  ”  It  was  also  considered 
wise  to  grant  the  French  Canadians  an  elected  assembly 
at  once,  as  well  as  to  the  British  inhabitants,  rather  than 
to  wait  until  one  might  be  demanded. 

According  to  this  Act  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  to 
be  divided  into  two  Provinces,  Lower  Canada  (on  the  lower 
part  of  .the  St.  Lawrence  River)  and  Upper  Canada.  The 
boundary  line  between  the  two  Provinces  was  set  at  the 
Ottawa  River,  except  for  a  small  area  just  west  of  where 
the  two  rivers  met,  which  was  allotted  to  Lower  Canada 
because  the  land  in  it  was  already  held  by  seigniorial 
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BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA,  1791 
Shaded  areas  are  British. 


tenure.  There  was  to  be  a  Governor,  as  usual,  who  would 
reside  at  Quebec.  In  each  province  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
would  be  appointed  by  the  British  government;  a  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  appointed  by  the  governor;  and  a  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly  elected  by  the  people.  The  Governor, 
Council  and  Assembly  would  thus  correspond  to  the  King, 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  in  Britain. 

When  this  Act  was  passed,  there  were  about  150,000 
French  and  10,000  British  in  Lower  Canada,  while  Upper 
Canada  had  some  25,000  British  and  practically  no  French. 
Naturally,  the  number  of  members  in  each  parliament 
differed;  there  were  to  be  fifty  members  in  the  assembly 
for  Lower  Canada,  and  only  sixteen  in  that  of  Upper 
Canada.  Parliament  was  to  meet  each  year,  and  to 
continue  for  four  years  after  being  elected,  unless  brought 
to  an  end  (dissolved)  by  the  governor.  The  lieutenant- 
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governor  was  the  head  of  the  government  in  each  province. 

As  he  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  do  all  the  work  himself, 
he  chose  a  small  Executive  (business)  Council  to  help  him. 

There  was  now  an  elected  assembly  in  each  Province, 
but  it  had  very  little  control  over  affairs.  Not  every  one 
was  represented  in  it,  for  only  those  could  vote  at  elections 
or  become  members  who  were  worth  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  or  paid  a  certain  amount  of  rent.  Bills  passed  by 
the  assembly  had  to  be  passed  by  the  legislative  council 
also  before  being  sent  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  he 
might  disallow  them  if  he  wished.  Even  bills  which  were  — 
agreed  upon  by  all  three  had  to  be  sent  to  the  British 
government  in  London,  which  again  might  disallow  them. 

In  fact,  while  the  government  did,  to  a  large  extent, 
represent  the  people,  and  so  may  be  termed  representative 
government ,  it  was  not  really  self  government  (responsible 
government).  That  was  to  come  later. 

Roman  Catholics  kept  their  rights  and  privileges  as 
under  the  Quebec  Act,  but  in  each  Province  a  portion  of 
land  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  Protestant  clergy.  Settlers 
in  either  Province  might  receive  their  lands  in  freehold  if 
they  wished,  and  the  civil  laws  in  Upper  Canada  were  to 
be  wholly  English.  Criminal  law  in  both  Provinces 
remained  English,  as  before. 

It  all  worked  out  in  a  most  unexpected  manner  so  far 
as  the  lieutenant-governors  were  concerned.  Because  the 
governor  resided  at  Quebec,  he  looked  after  most  of  the 
government  work  for  Lower  Canada,  leaving  the 
lieutenant-governor  very  little  to  do.  In  Upper  Canada, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  distance  to  Quebec,  where  the 
governor  lived,  was  so  great,  and  messages  took  so  long 
to  arrive,  that  the  lieutenant-governor  got  into  the  habit 
of  doing  everything  himself,  without  referring  to  the 
governor,  and  so  for  fifty  years  Upper  Canada  was  prac¬ 
tically  an  independent  colony,  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  British  government. 
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The  first  governor  was  Lord  Dorchester,  and  the  first 
lieutenant-governor  of  Upper  Canada  was  Colonel  John 
Graves  Simcoe.  He  was  an  energetic,  strong-minded 
person,  very  impatient  of  delay  or  opposition.  His  ideas 
of  government  were  those  of  an  army  officer;  he  had  no 
patience  with  persons  who  wanted  to  govern  themselves, 
as  the  sturdy  pioneers  of  the  Province  were  bound  to  do. 
He  was  very  much  afraid  of  the  United  States,  and  wished 
to  prevent  any  possibility  of  Upper  Canada  joining  that 
country,  therefore  he  tried  to  make  everything  in  the 
Province  exactly  as  in  Britain.  So  far  did  he  go  in  this 
respect,  that  even  the  British  minister  in  charge  of  the 
colonies  on  one  occasion  warned  him  that  such  a  policy 
was  not  always  prudent  in  a  colony. 

Yet  Simcoe  did  a  great  deal  for  Upper  Canada,  and 
might  have  done  more  had  he  not  insisted  upon  leaving  the 
Province  at  the  end  of  five  years  to  return  to  England. 
As  soon  as  possible  he  began  to  make  excursions  through 
the  country,  no  easy  matter  in  those  days  of  forest  and 
swamp;  for  this  purpose  he  asked  the  British  government 
to  furnish  him  with  “a  canvas  house.”  The  capital 
was  set  at  York  (now  Toronto),  and  he  planned  a  system 
of  roads  leading  out  from  it,  a  system  which  has  now 
developed  into  a  network  of  paved  motor  roads  which 
would  astonish  him.  His  special  interest,  however,  was  in 
the  placing  of  settlers  on  the  land. 

The  Province  was  divided  into  counties,  surveys  were 
begun,  and  advertisements  were  issued,  addressed  “to 
such  as  are  desirous  to  settle  on  the  Lands  of  the  Crown 
in  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada.”  Land  was  given 
free  to  any  person  able  to  clear  and  cultivate  it,  in  the 
same  way  as  homestead  lands  were  offered  in  Western 
Canada  later  on.  The  Executive  Council  examined  all 
applications  for  land,  and  decided  what  should  be  done 
about  them.  Groups  of  men  sometimes  joined  together  to 
ask  for  a  grant  of  many  hundreds  of  acres;  it  would  usually 
be  given  if  they  agreed  to  bring  in  a  certain  number  of 
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settlers,  and  look  after  them  until  they  made  a  start. 
Such  “ companies”  either  sold  the  land  to  settlers,  or  else 
received  extra  land  for  each  settler  they  brought  in.  In 
spite  of  Simcoe’s  dislike  of  the  United  States,  he  tried 
hard  to  get  American  settlers  for  Upper  Canada,  and  was 
fairly  successful.  Disbanded  British  soldiers  were  always 
given  free  land,  usually  200  acres.  Loyalists  were  given 
special  favors;  not  only  the  father  and  mother,  but  each 
child  in  the  family  might  receive  a  grant  of  land. 

Many  were  the  schemes  for  settling  the  Province,  some 
sensible,  others  quite  foolish.  Most  of  them  were  failures, 
and  other  lieutenant-governors  after  Simcoe  found  it 
necessary,  at  various  times,  to  change  the  regulations 
governing  the  grant  or  sale  of  lands  to  settlers.  As  time 
went  on,  the  settlements  slowly  grew  larger  and  more 
numerous;  slowly,  because  of  mistaken  regulations,  which 
often  permitted  speculators  to  get  large  areas  and  hold 
them  for  a  profit,  thus  hindering  the  opening  up  of  the 
country.  This  was  equally  true  of  Lower  Canada.  Of 
all  the  attempts  at  settlement  which  were  made  at  that 
time  by  private  persons  in  either  Province,  however,  one 
stands  out  prominently  because  of  its  success. 

When  Simcoe  came  to  Upper  Canada  he  brought  with 
him  Thomas  Talbot,  his  secretary,  a  young  man  of  wealthy 
family  connections.  He  accompanied  Simcoe  on  his 
excursions  through  the  Province,  and  was  so  greatly 
impressed  by  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country  that 
he  decided  to  form  a  settlement  of  his  own.  Probably  he 
found  the  life  of  a  pioneer  more  attractive  than  any  other. 
At  any  rate,  he  secured  a  large  grant  of  land,  5,000  acres 
in  all,  and  proceeded  to  obtain  settlers.  His  method  was 
simple  enough;  he  would  give  any  man  fifty  acres  free 
to  settle  upon,  if  he  would  properly  clear  and  improve 
them.  If  he  failed  to  do  so,  Talbot  would  replace  him 
with  another  settler.  No  favor  was  shown;  all  depended 
upon  the  settler’s  industry  and  desire  to  stay  on  the  land. 
Thus  the  settlement  grew  steadily.  Each  time  Talbot 
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placed  a  permanent  settler  upon  a  lot,  the  government 
gave  him  150  acres  of  new  land  for  himself.  This  may 
seem  a  large  amount,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
land  was  then  very  cheap,  and  the  government  was  most 
anxious  to  people  the  Province  quickly. 

For  thirty- five  years  Talbot  engaged  in  settlement, 
during  which  time  he  placed  on  the  land  over  30,000  settlers, 
receiving  for  himself  on  their  account  more  than  300,000 
acres  of  land.  Finally,  becoming  old,  he  handed  over  the 
whole  business  to  the  government.  The  lieutenant- 
governor  at  that  time  (Sir  Francis  Bond  Head)  paid  him 
a  visit,  and  has  left  a  fine  description  of  the  old  gentleman. 

Although  the  possessor  of  an  immense  property,  he  still 
lives  in  his  log  house — still  sits  erect  on  his  original,  hard- 
bottomed,  straight-backed  uncomfortable  kitchen  chair, 
his  room  containing  little  furniture  except  sheepskins,  sacks 
of  grain,  and  rude  implements.  .  .  . 

To-day,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  not  far  from  the  city 
of  St.  Thomas,  there  stretches  one  of  the  loveliest  districts 
in  the  Province,  well-cultivated  and  prosperous.  It  is 
peopled  by  the  descendants  of  the  Talbot  settlers. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Give  reasons  why  the  Quebec  Act  had  to  be  changed. 

2.  Explain  why  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  Province  of  Quebec  into  two 

provinces. 

3.  Draw  a  sketch  map  showing  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada. 

4.  Debate  this  question:  Was  it  wise  for  the  British  government  to  try  to 

govern  Canada  in  the  very  same  way  as  Britain? 

5.  Describe  carefully  the  way  in  which  the  two  provinces  were  governed 

under  the  Constitutional  Act. 

6.  Explain  how  it  was  that  Upper  Canada  became  practically  an  independent 

colony. 

7.  Make  a  list  of  things  Simcoe  did  for  Upper  Canada. 

8.  Tell  the  story  of  Thomas  Talbot  and  his  settlement.  Explain  why  it  was 

successful. 

9.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  Saskatchewan  came  from 

Ontario.  From  books  in  your  library  obtain  an  account  of  pioneer 
life  in  Upper  Canada. 
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5.  THE  TWO  CANADAS  UNITE 

Steadily  the  two  Canadas  grew  in  population.  At  the 
time  of  the  Constitutional  Act  the  lower  Province  contained 
160,000  people;  fifty  years  later  they  numbered  nearly 
700,000,  while  Upper  Canada  had  increased  from  20,000 
to  430,000.  Most  of  the  immigrants  from  Britain  settled 
in  the  upper  Province.  The  population  of  New  Brunswick 
at  this  time  was  160,000,  and  Nova  Scotia  over  200,000. 
Large  numbers  of  immigrants  from  Scotland  settled  in  the 
latter  Province.  Prince  Edward  Island,  with  nearly 
50,000  inhabitants,  boasted  that  of  these  some  30,000  were 
native  born.  In  all  the  Provinces  pioneer  life  was  much 
the  same.  The  fur  trade  was  still  the  most  important 
industry.  One  serious  handicap  to  all  trade  was  the  lack 
of  a  proper  system  of  money,  and  banks  were  much  needed. 
A  good  deal  of  business  was  carried  on  by  means  of  barter. 
In  Upper  Canada  especially,  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  were  passing  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  who 
held  it  for  a  rise  in  price  without  having  any  intention  of 
putting  it  to  use. 

Travel  was  still  difficult.  After  1808  coaches  made 
regular  trips  between  Kingston  and  Montreal,  over  rough 
and  dangerous  roads.  Ten  years  later  they  ran  between 
Kingston  and  Toronto.  Boggy  places  were  covered  with 
brush,  and  then  with  logs  laid  side  by  side  across  the  road; 
over  these  corduroy  roads  the  coaches  bumped  and  pitched 
while  the  travellers  inside  held  on  tightly.  The  only 
transportation  by  water  between  Kingston  and  Montreal 
was  by  small  boats  with  paddles  or  oars,  until  1809,  when 
the  Durham  boat  came  into  use,  a  long,  flat  boat  pushed 
by  poles.  In  the  same  year  the  first  Canadian  steamboat 
was  launched.  It  ran  between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  at 
about  five  miles  an  hour.  When  the  engines  proved  too 
weak  to  drive  the  boat  through  the  rapids,  teams  of  oxen 
gave  her  a  tow.  Schooners,  however,  had  been  in  use  on 
Lake  Ontario,  and  a  few  years  later  the  first  steamboat 
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placed  a  permanent  settler  upon  a  lot,  the  government 
gave  him  150  acres  of  new  land  for  himself.  This  may 
seem  a  large  amount,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
land  was  then  very  cheap,  and  the  government  was  most 
anxious  to  people  the  Province  quickly. 

For  thirty-five  years  Talbot  engaged  in  settlement, 
during  which  time  he  placed  on  the  land  over  30,000  settlers, 
receiving  for  himself  on  their  account  more  than  300,000 
acres  of  land.  Finally,  becoming  old,  he  handed  over  the 
whole  business  to  the  government.  The  lieutenant- 
governor  at  that  time  (Sir  Francis  Bond  Head)  paid  him 
a  visit,  and  has  left  a  fine  description  of  the  old  gentleman. 

Although  the  possessor  of  an  immense  property,  he  still 
lives  in  his  log  house — still  sits  erect  on  his  original,  hard- 
bottomed,  straight-backed  uncomfortable  kitchen  chair, 
his  room  containing  little  furniture  except  sheepskins,  sacks 
of  grain,  and  rude  implements.  .  .  . 

To-day,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  not  far  from  the  city 
of  St.  Thomas,  there  stretches  one  of  the  loveliest  districts 
in  the  Province,  well-cultivated  and  prosperous.  It  is 
peopled  by  the  descendants  of  the  Talbot  settlers. 


THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Give  reasons  why  the  Quebec  Act  had  to  be  changed. 

2.  Explain  why  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  Province  of  Quebec  into  two 

provinces. 

3.  Draw  a  sketch  map  showing  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada. 

4.  Debate  this  question:  Was  it  wise  for  the  British  government  to  try  to 

govern  Canada  in  the  very  same  way  as  Britain? 

5.  Describe  carefully  the  way  in  which  the  two  provinces  were  governed 

under  the  Constitutional  Act. 

6.  Explain  how  it  was  that  Upper  Canada  became  practically  an  independent 

colony. 

7.  Make  a  list  of  things  Simcoe  did  for  Upper  Canada. 

8.  Tell  the  story  of  Thomas  Talbot  and  his  settlement.  Explain  why  it  was 

successful. 

9.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  Saskatchewan  came  from 

Ontario.  From  books  in  your  library  obtain  an  account  of  pioneer 
life  in  Upper  Canada. 
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5.  THE  TWO  CANADAS  UNITE 

Steadily  the  two  Canadas  grew  in  population.  At  the 
time  of  the  Constitutional  Act  the  lower  Province  contained 
160,000  people;  fifty  years  later  they  numbered  nearly 
700,000,  while  Upper  Canada  had  increased  from  20,000 
to  430,000.  Most  of  the  immigrants  from  Britain  settled 
in  the  upper  Province.  The  population  of  New  Brunswick 
at  this  time  was  160,000,  and  Nova  Scotia  over  200,000. 
Large  numbers  of  immigrants  from  Scotland  settled  in  the 
latter  Province.  Prince  Edward  Island,  with  nearly 
50,000  inhabitants,  boasted  that  of  these  some  30,000  were 
native  born.  In  all  the  Provinces  pioneer  life  was  much 
the  same.  The  fur  trade  was  still  the  most  important 
industry.  One  serious  handicap  to  all  trade  was  the  lack 
of  a  proper  system  of  money,  and  banks  were  much  needed. 
A  good  deal  of  business  was  carried  on  by  means  of  barter. 
In  Upper  Canada  especially,  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  were  passing  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  who 
held  it  for  a  rise  in  price  without  having  any  intention  of 
putting  it  to  use. 

Travel  was  still  difficult.  After  1808  coaches  made 
regular  trips  between  Kingston  and  Montreal,  over  rough 
and  dangerous  roads.  Ten  years  later  they  ran  between 
Kingston  and  Toronto.  Boggy  places  were  covered  with 
brush,  and  then  with  logs  laid  side  by  side  across  the  road; 
over  these  corduroy  roads  the  coaches  bumped  and  pitched 
while  the  travellers  inside  held  on  tightly.  The  only 
transportation  by  water  between  Kingston  and  Montreal 
was  by  small  boats  with  paddles  or  oars,  until  1809,  when 
the  Durham  boat  came  into  use,  a  long,  flat  boat  pushed 
by  poles.  In  the  same  year  the  first  Canadian  steamboat 
was  launched.  It  ran  between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  at 
about  five  miles  an  hour.  When  the  engines  proved  too 
weak  to  drive  the  boat  through  the  rapids,  teams  of  oxen 
gave  her  a  tow.  Schooners,  however,  had  been  in  use  on 
Lake  Ontario,  and  a  few  years  later  the  first  steamboat 
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travelled  between  Kingston  and  Toronto.  Postal  rates 
were  high.  A  letter  sent  from  Montreal  to  Quebec  cost 
sixteen  cents,  and  for  many  years  in  Upper  Canada  the  mail 
courier  made  only  one  regular  trip  a  year,  by  boat  in 
summer  or  on  snowshoes  in  winter.  As  late  as  1820  a  letter 
from  Toronto  to  London  (England)  cost  $1.12. 

After  1815  a  steady  stream  of  settlers  from  Scotland  and 
the  United  States  found  their  way  into  Upper  Canada. 
They  were  accustomed  to  taking  part  in  their  own  govern¬ 
ment,  and  considered  it  their  right.  In  both  Provinces, 
however,  there  had  now  grown  up  an  inner  ring  of  politicians 
who  had  almost  complete  control  over  the  government. 

In  Lower  Canada  this  governing  party  was  composed 
mainly  of  English  businessmen  from  Quebec  and  Montreal. 
They  disliked  the  French  customs  and  religion,  and  talked 
a  great  deal  about  their  own  loyalty  to  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  for  this  reason,  the  governor  usually  took 
their  advice  in  preference  to  any  other.  They  held 
positions  in  the  governor’s  executive  council,  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  council,  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  elsewhere,  and 
so  were  very  powerful.  Opposed  to  them  was  the  French- 
Canadian  party,  strongly  represented  in  the  legislative 
assembly  and  growing  rapidly  in  numbers. 

In  Upper  Canada  a  similar  group,  mainly  of  socially 
prominent  Loyalists,  came  into  control  of  the  government 
in  Simcoe’s  time,  and  in  much  the  same  way  was  opposed 
by  the  assembly.  The  chosen  few  who  held  the  power 
added  to  their  numbers  as  time  went  on,  forming  a  class 
by  themselves,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  farmer- 
settlers  who  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Naturally 
their  members,  sharing  similar  opinions  and  ambitions, 
intermarried  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  so  their 
opponents  called  them  the  “  Family  Compact.  ”  It  became 
quite  clear  that  there  were  two  distinct  groups  in  the 
Province,  the  Tories  of  the  Compact,  and  the  Reformers 
who  opposed  them.  The  latter  were  strong  in  the 
assembly.  At  first  the  members  of  the  governing  group 
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gave  the  Province  as  cheap  and  good  service  as  was  possible, 
but  as  one  generation  succeeded  another,  and  members  of 
the  same  families  continued  to  hold  office  merely  because 
they  belonged  to  those  “ first”  families,  ”  they  became  more 
interested  in  retaining  power  than  in  doing  good  work; 
indeed,  they  often  became  careless  and  inefficient.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  came  into  the  Province  many  settlers  of 
outstanding  ability,  who  should  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  sharing  in  the  government. 

No  matter  what  laws  were  passed  by  the  assembly,  they 
could  be  thrown  out  by  the  legislative  council.  Quite 
often  the  things  most  desired  by  the  assembly,  such  as 
roads  and  bridges,  were  not  specially  wanted  by  the 
council,  so  remained  ungranted.  Trouble  soon  came. 
Reform  leaders  arose,  but  the  government,  instead  of 
paying  attention  to  their  demands,  thought  they  were 
merely  trying  to  cause  unrest,  and  put  them  down  by 
force.  One  of  these  early  leaders  was  Robert  Gourlay. 
He  called  a  meeting  to  discuss  reforms ;  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Maitland  had  a  law  passed  making  such  meetings 
illegal.  Gourlay  sent  petitions  to  the  British  government, 
describing  various  abuses  in  the  government.  For  this 
action  he  was  arrested  and  jailed,  but  the  judges  did  not 
find  him  guilty  of  anything  wrong,  and  he  was  freed. 
He  showed  that  the  government  was  allowing  large  areas 
of  land  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  speculators  and,  indeed, 
of  government  officials,  who  held  it  in  idleness,  thus 
preventing  settlement,  leaving  roads  unfinished,  and  making 
it  difficult  for  the  children  of  settlers  to  attend  school. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  there  were  about  2,000,000  acres 
tied  up  in  the  reserves  for  a  Protestant  clergy,  the  whole 
of  which  was  claimed  by  the  Church  of  England.  For 
criticizing  the  government  he  was  again  arrested,  and 
finally  was  expelled  from  the  Province. 

William  Lyon  Mackenzie  now  became  leader  of  the 
Reformers.  A  fiery  little  Scotsman,  he  attacked  the 
Compact  so  fiercely  that  they  became  enraged.  Strangely 
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enough,  their  leaders — such  as  John  Beverley  Robinson — 
believed  that  if  the  people  were  given  control  over  the 
government  they  would  at  once  separate  from  the  mother 
country.  Mackenzie  was  owner  and  editor  of  a  newspaper ; 
a  number  of  young  Tories  smashed  his  printing  press  and 
threw  it  into  the  lake.  He  was  leader  of  the  Reformers  in 
the  assembly,  and  drew  up  a  Report  on  Grievances  which 
criticized  the  government  severely.  It  gave  the  British 
government  some  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  the  Provincial  government  was  instructed  to 
remedy  the  worst  abuses.  Unfortunately,  these  instruc¬ 
tions  were  not  followed.  Mackenzie  was  expelled  from 
the  assembly — and  re-elected — five  times.  Then  came  an 
unwise  governor,  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  who  took  an 
active  part  against  the  Reformers.  The  assembly 
demanded  full  control  over  the  revenue  of  the  Province; 
it  now  refused  to  agree  to  the  spending  of  any  money  on 
the  expenses  of  government,  whereupon  Head  held  up  all 
the  government  funds  needed  for  public  improvements 
and  education,  and  blamed  the  assembly  for  the  trouble 
which  resulted. 

In  Lower  Canada  the  reform  leader  was  Louis  Joseph 
Papineau,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  The  quarrel 
between  assembly  and  legislative  council  was  mainly 
over  the  control  of  the  money.  After  a  time  the  British 
government  did  place  all  the  taxes  and  other  revenue  under 
the  control  of  the  assembly,  asking  in  return  that  the 
members  vote  a  “civil  list,”  that  is,  money  with  which  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  employees  in  the  government  offices, 
the  Civil  Service,  each  year,  but  this  the  assembly  refused 
to  do.  A  further  demand  was  made,  that  the  members  of 
the  legislative  council  be  elected,  not  appointed.  Such  an 
arrangement  would,  of  course,  give  the  French  a  majority 
in  it,  and  this  the  government  did  not  want.  The  assembly 
made  further  demands  which  would  place  it  on  the  same 
footing  in  Lower  Canada  as  the  House  of  Commons  in 
Britain;  these  were  embodied  in  the  famous  Ninety-two 
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Resolutions.  One  of  the  chief  complaints  was  that  nowhere, 
even  in  Montreal  and  Quebec,  had  the  people  good  streets, 
street  lights  or  police,  yet  the  appointed  officials  who 
controlled  the  government  wasted  money  on  other,  less 
needed  matters.  In  1838  there  was  not  one  good  road 
in  all  Lower  Canada.  Then  the  British  government, 
becoming  impatient,  gave  the  governor  power  to  pay  all 
necessary  moneys  even  though  the  assembly  refused  to 
vote  them,  and  in  various  ways  showed  plainly  that  no 
extension  of  self-government  would  be  granted.  The 
popular  party  decided  that  the  only  remedy  was  an  uprising. 
The  news  spread  to  Upper  Canada,  plans  were  made  for 
co-operation  between  the  Provinces,  and  in  1837,  the  first 
year  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign,  rebellion  broke  out. 

The  outstanding  figures  in  the  cause  of  reform  were 
Robert  Baldwin  and  Marshall  Bidwell  of  the  upper 
Province.  Both  fully  understood  that  the  solution  to  all 
these  problems  was  complete  self-government.  They 
urged  that  the  elected  assembly  be  placed  in  full  control 
of  the  government.  Egerton  Ryerson  was  another 
prominent  leader.  No  clergy  but  those  of  the  Anglican 
Church  were  permitted  by  law  to  perform  marriage 
ceremonies,  although  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
belonged  to  other  churches.  Ryerson  fought  hard  to 
have  this  and  other  disabilities  removed.  However, 
Baldwin,  Ryerson  and  other  more  moderate  Reformers 
refused  to  join  Mackenzie’s  radical  party. 

The  uprising  was  soon  crushed,  and  most  of  the  leaders 
either  left  the  country  or  were  banished.  It  would  never 
have  taken  place  had  the  local  governments,  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  listened  to  the  advice  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Family  Compact  and  the 
corresponding  group  in  the  lower  Province  were  the  result 
of  faults  in  the  system  of  government,  for  which  the  British 
government  was  responsible.  The  immediate  result  was 
the  suspension  of  the  governments  in  both  Provinces, 
and  the  despatch  of  Lord  Durham,  with  a  number  of 
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assistants,  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  rebellion 
and  to  suggest  remedies.  Durham  was  made  governor  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  New  Brunswick.  It  was  a  fortunate  appoint¬ 
ment,  for  he  had  strong  faith  in  self-government  as  the  best 
means  of  keeping  the  British  empire  loyal  and  peaceful. 

Durham  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  union  of  all  five 
Provinces  should  take  place,  for  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
there  had  been  trouble  of  much  the  same  sort  as  in  the 
Canadas,  though  without  armed  protest,  but  he  found 
considerable  opposition  to  such  a  plan.  After  various 
commissions  appointed  by  him  had  investigated  the 
government,  the  public  lands,  the  state  of  education,  the 
need  for  local  (municipal)  government,  and  similar  ques¬ 
tions,  Durham  embodied  the  results  in  his  famous  Report 
on  the  Affairs  of  British  North  America  (1839).  About  a 
year  later  he  died.  In  one  of  his  last  conversations  he 
remarked:  “The  Canadians  will  one  day  do  justice  to  my 
memory.”  That  prophecy  has  come  true  indeed. 

Durham’s  Report  condemned  the  whole  system  of 
government  as  it  had  operated  under  the  Constitutional 
Act.  He  advised  granting  the  Canadian  people  full  self- 
government.  This  would  mean,  among  other  things,  hand¬ 
ing  over  to  parliament  the  entire  revenue  of  the  country. 
He  also  advised  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
under  one  government,  his  object  being  to  make  Canada 
English  rather  than  French.  In  order  to  hasten  the  work 
of  local  improvement,  and  train  Canadian  citizens  in 
government,  he  also  recommended  a  system  of  municipal 
government. 

The  result  was  the  Union  Act  of  1840,  which  took  effect 
in  Canada  the  next  year.  The  two  Provinces  were  joined; 
the  government  consisted  of  a  governor,  a  legislative 
council  and  a  legislative  assembly.  The  governor  and 
the  members  of  council  were  appointed,  the  latter  for  life, 
while  the  assembly  was  elected.  It  had  eighty-four 
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members,  forty-two  from  each  of  the  former  provinces. 
Parliament  was  given  control  over  the  revenue. 

In  the  British  government’s  instructions  to  Lord 
Sydenham,  the  first  governor  under  the  new  system,  he 
was  asked  to  appoint  as  his  advisers  those  persons  who 
held  “the  general  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Province.”  When  Sydenham  called  the  first 
parliament,  he  appointed  a  number  of  leading  members 
from  both  the  assembly  and  the  council  to  be  his  ministers, 
but  not  one  of  them  was  a  French  Canadian.  Soon,  too, 
he  showed  that  he  intended  to  run  affairs  to  suit  himself, 
whether  his  ministers  agreed  or  not.  During  his  tenure 
of  office,  however,  in  1841,  an  act  was  passed  setting  up  a 
system  of  municipal  government  in  Canada. 

The  next  governor,  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  selected  his 
ministers  from  the  leading  French  Canadians  in  the 
assembly,  headed  by  Lafontaine,  and  the  leading  Reformers 
in  the  assembly,  headed  by  Baldwin,  because  these  two 
groups  formed  a  strong  majority  over  all  others.  Then 
came  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  foolishly  tried  to  turn  back 
the  clock  and  take  charge  of  the  government  himself, 
causing  endless  trouble.  Finally  Lord  Elgin  came.  There 
was  an  election  and  the  Reform  party  won ;  again  there  was 
a  Baldwin-Lafontaine  government. 

Considerable  property  had  been  destroyed  during  the 
1837  rebellion.  In  1849  a  Rebellion  Losses  Bill  was  passed 
to  recompense  the  owners  of  such  property  in  Lower 
Canada  for  their  losses.  The  bill  was  so  worded  that  even 
persons  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  might  possibly 
share  in  this  recompense,  and  the  Tories  strongly  objected 
to  it.  Elgin,  however,  decided  that  as  the  bill  had  passed 
through  parliament,  and  his  ministers  had  approved,  he 
should  sign  and  thus  make  it  law.  He  did  so,  in  spite  of  a 
mob  which  wrecked  and  burned  the  parliament  buildings 
in  Montreal. 

Thus  it  became  the  custom  for  the  governor  to  choose 
his  ministers  from  the  party  in  the  assembly  which  had  a 
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majority.  These  men,  under  a  chosen  leader,  formed  the 
cabinet  and  directed  the  work  of  government.  Having 
been  elected  by  the  people,  they  were  responsible  only  to 
them  for  what  they  did;  if  their  actions  displeased  the 
people,  they  could  be  defeated  in  the  next  election. 

Many  mistakes  were  to  be  made  by  these  governments 
before  they  learned  how  to  rule  the  country  well,  but  at 
least  they  represented  the  common  people,  and  could  tell 
what  these  most  desired. 

The  best  colonists  may  not  always  know  what  laws  are 
best  for  them,  or  which  of  their  countrymen  are  the  fittest 
for  conducting  their  affairs;  but  at  least  they  have  greater 
interest  in  coming  to  right  judgment  on  these  points,  and 
will  take  greater  pains  to  do  so  than  those  whose  welfare 
is  very  slightly  affected  by  the  good  or  bad  legislation  of  these 
portions  of  the  Empire. — Lord  Durham. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  Provinces  and  their  populations  in  1791,  then  rearrange 

in  order  of  size. 

2.  Describe  carefully  the  features  of  the  Constitutional  Act  which  displeased 

the  people  of  Canada. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the 

Canadas  between  1791  and  1837. 

4.  From  books  in  your  library  obtain  accounts  of  the  lives  of  Gourlay, 

Mackenzie,  Papineau  and  Baldwin.  Compare  them  with  one  another 
as  to  their  work  in  the  cause  of  better  government. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  the  happenings  in  each  Province  leading  to  the  uprising. 

6.  Debate  this  question:  Was  the  uprising  of  1837  justified? 

7.  Read  up  the  life  of  Lord  Durham,  and  give  an  opinion  on  his  work  fn  Canada. 

8.  Make  a  list  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  Union  Act.  Compare  them  with 

the  Constitutional  Act  and  also  with  Durham’s  recommendations. 

9.  Describe  how  the  new  scheme  of  government  worked  under  Sydenham, 

Bagot,  Metcalfe  and  Elgin. 


6.  TWO  KINDS  OF  UNION 

We  have  seen  how  Chief  Justice  Smith  of  Quebec 
proposed,  before  the  passing  of  the  Constitutional  Act, 
that  Quebec  be  joined  with  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Newfoundland  in  a  federation.  His  scheme 
provided  for  an  assembly  in  each  Province,  and  from  each 
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assembly  would  come  representatives  to  a  central  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  American  colonies,  after  they  broke  away 
from  Britain,  united  in  a  federation  having  a  central 
government,  but  leaving  each  state  in  control  of  its  own 
affairs.  When  Lord  Durham  was  sent  out  after  the  1837 
uprising,  he  decided  that  the  best  possible  arrangement 
was  a  union  of  all  British  North  America.  After  discussing 
it  with  representatives  of  the  various  Provinces  he  came  to 
believe  that,  if  such  a  union  were  put  through,  the  separate 
provincial  parliaments  would  have  to  be  abolished,  as 
otherwise  the  French  people  of  Lower  Canada  might 
continue  to  be  troublesome.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to 
have  a  federation  with  a  central  parliament,  to  which  all 
the  Provinces  would  send  representatives.  Thus  the 
French  Canadian  representatives  would  be  greatly  in  the 
minority,  and  could  be  overruled  by  the  rest.  Such  a 
scheme,  however,  would  have  to  be  carefully  considered 
by  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  for  that  there  was  no 
time.  Thus  he  recommended  the  union  of  only  the  two 
Canadas  instead. 

When  the  Union  Act  was  being  discussed,  several 
suggestions  for  federation  were  put  forward.  One  came 
from  John  Beverley  Robinson.  Another  was  made  by 
Robert  Gourlay,  who  had  returned  to  England.  The 
letter  proposed  a  confederation  of  all  the  Provinces,  “each 
to  be  as  free  within  itself  as  any  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  whole  to  hold  congress  at  Quebec.  Each  also  to 
send  two  members  to  the  British  Parliament  to  speak  but 
not  to  vote.”  About  the  same  time  the  attorney-general 
of  Nova  Scotia,  Uniacke,  sent  the  British  government  a 
scheme  for  a  federal  union  of  the  Provinces  under  the 
title,  “The  United  Provinces  of  British  America,”  which 
included  arrangements  for  bringing  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  later  on  as  they  became  settled.  The  debates 
which  arose  over  these  ideas  of  a  larger  union  created 
considerable  interest  in  all  the  Provinces. 

There  were  thus  two  ways  in  which  a  union  might  be 
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carried  out.  One  was  a  federal  union,  with  a  central  or 
federal  parliament  for  all,  to  which  the  Provinces  would 
send  representatives ;  there  would  also  be  a  local  parliament 
in  each  Province.  The  federal  parliament  would  control 
matters  which  concerned  the  whole  union,  while  the 
provincial  parliaments  would  deal  only  with  matters  of 
local  interest.  The  other  was  a  legislative  union,  having 
one  central  parliament.  The  Provinces  would  have  no 
local  parliaments,  and  all  their  business  would  have  to  be 
transacted  by  the  central  body.  The  Union  Act  was  an 
attempt  to  settle  the  troubles  of  the  two  Canadas  by  giving 
them  a  legislative  union. 

Lord  Durham  feared  a  federal  union  that  allowed 
Lower  Canada  a  local  parliament,  over  which  the  French 
would  have  control.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  French  would  never  agree  to  become  members  of 
a  union  in  which  they  would  always  be  in  the  minority, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  no  parliament  of  their  own  to 
ensure  that  their  local  customs  would  be  preserved.  Under 
the  Union  Act  each  Province  was  given  the  same  number 
of  members  in  the  central  parliament.  Ten  years  later 
the  population  of  Upper  Canada  was  60,000  greater  than 
that  of  Lower  Canada,  and  so  the  people  of  the  former 
demanded  that  the  number  of  members  in  parliament  be 
in  proportion  to  the  population  (representation  by  popula¬ 
tion),  but  the  French,  who  in  1840  had  outnumbered  the 
English,  quite  naturally  opposed  such  an  arrangement. 
Clearly  the  only  kind  of  union  which  would  be  successful 
in  Canada  would  be  a  federal  union. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  proposals  made  before  1840  for  a  union  of  all  the  Provinces. 

Compare  them  with  the  Union  Act. 

2.  Explain  carefully  the  difference  between  a  legislative  and  a  federal  union. 

3.  Tell  why  a  legislative  union  was  not  likely  to  be  satisfactory  for  Canada. 

Now  that  Canada  has  grown  so  large,  can  you  suggest  another  reason 

why  it  might  prove  unsatisfactory? 
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7.  WHY  A  FEDERAL  UNION  CAME 

In  the  late  eighteen-forties  conditions  in  the  Province 
of  Canada  were  not  good.  There  had  been  a  large  business 
with  Britain  in  wheat  and  flour,  and  an  expensive  system 
of  canals  had  been  constructed  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
while  Hour-mills  had  been  built  at  a  number  of  points. 
Then  Britain  adopted  free  trade,  which  meant  that 
Canadian  wheat  no  longer  received  special  preference  in 
Britain.  About  the  same  time  the  construction  of  railways 
in  the  United  States  took  traffic  away  from  the  canals. 
Montreal,  the  centre  of  the  grain  trade,  suffered  severely, 
and  many  people  who,  not  long  before,  had  been  charging 
the  reform  party  with  “disloyalty,”  now  began  to  talk 
quite  loudly  about  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

Considerable  alarm  was  aroused  by  this  talk,  and  a 
league  was  formed  to  offset  it.  At  a  convention,  held  in 
Kingston  to  discuss  the  situation,  a  resolution  was  passed 
in  favor  of  a  union  of  the  British  North  American  colonies. 
The  Loyalists  agreed  to  it,  because  they  thought  it  would 
keep  the  country  from  joining  the  United  States.  To 
many  others  it  appeared  to  be  a  way  of  outvoting  the 
French.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  leading 
persons  in  Nova  Scotia  concerning  such  a  plan.  Joseph 
Howe,  leader  of  the  Nova  Scotia  reformers,  favored  it. 
“We  desire  free  trade  among  all  the  Provinces,  under 
one  national  flag,”  he  stated.  “.  .  .  The  courts,  the 

press,  the  educational  institutions  of  North  America  would 
be  elevated  by  union;  inter-communication  by  railroads, 
telegraphs  and  steamboats  would  be  promoted.  .  .  .” 

Better  times  appeared.  The  annexation  idea  died,  and, 
in  1854,  Canada  and  the  United  States  arranged  a  Reci¬ 
procity  Treaty,  by  which  there  was  to  be  free  trade  in 
certain  products,  such  as  lumber,  fish  and  coal,  between  the 
two  countries  for  ten  years.  It  was  discovered  that  a  com¬ 
mercial  alliance  with  the  American  republic  did  not  threaten 
annexation.  The  Nova  Scotia  government  now  began 
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seriously  to  discuss  the  idea  of  federation,  and  even  brought 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
in  London. 

In  Canada,  meanwhile,  certain  difficulties  in  the 
working  of  the  Union  Act  became  apparent.  The  two 
sections  of  the  Province  being  equally  represented  in  the 
assembly,  it  became  customary,  in  order  to  prevent  trouble 
between  them,  to  demand  for  all  important  measures  a 
“double  majority,”  that  is,  a  majority  in  both  the  Canada 
West  (Upper  Canada)  and  the  Canada  East  (Lower 
Canada)  sections.  As  time  went  on,  it  became  more  and 
more  difficult  for  a  government  to  secure  this  majority, 
and  at  last  matters  reached  the  stage  of  deadlock;  no 
government  could  count  on  having  a  majority,  and  before 
very  long  was  sure  to  be  defeated.  Under  such  conditions 
very  little  business  could  be  done.  The  people  of  Upper 
Canada  loudly  demanded  representation  by  population; 
those  of  Lower  Canada  stoutly  opposed  it.  Many  people 
now  began  to  see  that  a  simple  way  of  overcoming  the 
difficulty  would  be  to  enlarge  the  union  by  bringing  other 
Provinces  into  it. 

In  1861  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  United  States  between 
the  Southern  States,  where  slave  labor  was  used  on  the 
cotton  and  sugar  plantations,  and  the  North,  where 
manufacturing  was  carried  on  and  slavery  was  not  desired. 
Canadians,  many  of  whom  had  read  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin} 
sympathized  with  the  North  in  its  attempt  to  abolish 
slavery.  While  influential  people  in  Britain  strongly 
favored  the  South,  upon  whose  supply  of  cotton  the 
British  cotton  mills  depended,  multitudes  who  abhorred 
slavery  supported  the  North.  The  British  government 
remained  neutral.  There  was  trouble  between  Britain 
and  the  North  over  attacks  on  Northern  ships  by  the 
Southern  cruiser  Alabama ,  which  had  been  built  in  a 
British  shipyard.  Canadians  even  began  to  fear  an  attack 
across  the  border.  In  1866  the  war  ended,  with  the  North 
victorious. 
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In  the  same  year  the  ten-year  period  of  reciprocity 
between  the  two  countries  came  to  an  end.  Some 
Americans  were  disgruntled  over  Britain’s  attitude  during 
the  war;  others  wished  to  place  duties  on  all  goods  from 
other  countries.  For  these  and  other  reasons  the  United 
States  refused  to  renew  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada. 
There  were  now  two  arguments  in  favor  of  a  union  of  all 
the  Provinces.  One  was  that  the  country  would  become 
much  stronger,  and  be  able  to  protect  itself  in  case  of 
further  trouble  with  the  United  States.  The  other  was 
that  trade  between  the  Provinces  would  be  greatly 
increased,  thus  compensating  in  some  degree  for  the  loss 
of  trade  with  the  United  States.  Clearly,  as  long  as  the 
Provinces  remained  separate,  they  would  continue  to 
impose  customs  duties  on  goods  passing  between  them, 
thus  hindering  trade.  It  is  curious  to  remember  that,  in 
those  days  of  separate  Provinces,  each  had  its  own  forms 
of  money,  of  weights  and  measures,  even  of  postage  stamps, 
nor  was  there  a  common  banking  system. 

In  the  far  west,  settlers  were  beginning  to  enter  the 
prairie  lands,  while  many  new  problems  arose  in  connection 
with  the  Indians  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  which 
could  only  be  settled  by  all  the  Provinces  acting  together. 
Further,  there  was  great  need  of  railroads.)  The  Maritime 
Provinces  were  practically  cut  off  from  the  rest,  and,  far 
away  on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  new  colony  was  being  built 
up,  which  some  day  might  be  joined  with  the  rest  of  the 
Provinces  in  a  greater  Canada.  However,  to  build  even  a 
railway  to  the  Maritimes  would  call  for  the  combined 
wealth  and  resources  of  all  the  Provinces. 

Then  came  another  deadlock  in  the  union  parliament, 
and  this  time,  instead  of  holding  a  new  election,  the  leaders 
of  the  two  parties,  John  A.  Macdonald  and  George  Brown, 
united  to  form  a  coalition  government.  The  one  matter 
upon  which  they  could  heartily  agree  was  a  confederation 
of  all  the  Provinces.  Meanwhile  the  three  Maritime 
Provinces  had  been  discussing  a  federation  among  them- 
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selves,  and  a  convention  was  held  at  Charlottetown  to 
draw  up  plans.  Just  as  the  delegates  were  settling  down 
to  work,  visitors  were  announced,  and  in  walked  eight 
representatives  from  Canada,  who  had  come  to  suggest  that 
a  union  of  the  Maritimes  might  very  well  become  a 
federation  of  all  the  Provinces. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  list  of  reasons  why  a  confederation  of  the  Provinces  was  needed. 

Select  the  two  you  think  the  most  important,  and  explain  your  choice. 

2.  Debate  this  question:  Should  Canada  have  joined  the  United  States  instead 

of  forming  a  confederation? 

3.  Write  down  the  advantages  which  might  result  from  confederation  to 

(1)  Canada;  (2)  the  Maritimes;  (3)  Newfoundland. 

4.  Explain  what  was  wrong  with  the  government  of  Canada  under  the  Union 

Act,  and  show  how  confederation  with  other  Provinces  might  be  a 
remedy. 

5.  From  books  in  your  library,  obtain  an  account  of  the  causes  and  results  of 

the  American  Civil  War. 


8.  THE  FATHERS  OF  CONFEDERATION 

The  conference  which  met  at  Charlottetown,  to  consider 
the  question  of  a  union  of  the  three  Maritime  Provinces, 
came  to  an  end  without  reaching  any  final  decision. 
Instead,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  eight  visitors  from 
Canada,  its  members  decided  to  wait  until  a  larger  con¬ 
ference  could  be  arranged,  at  which  delegates  from  all 
the  Provinces  of  British  North  America  could  discuss  a 
general  confederation.  The  place  chosen  was  Quebec. 

The  Quebec  Conference  met  in  October,  1864.  Thirty- 
three  delegates  were  present  at  its  sessions.  They  worked 
behind  locked  doors  for  about  fourteen  days.  The  voting 
on  resolutions  was  by  Provinces,  Canada  having  two 
votes,  each  of  the  others  one.  There  were  many  objections 
to  be  met,  many  local  fears  and  suspicions  to  allay,  but 
the  delegates  worked  together  willingly  for  the  common 
good,  and  so  these  difficulties  were  overcome.  Seventy- two 
resolutions  were  agreed  upon,  and  these,  after  being 
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confirmed  (ratified)  in  parliament  or  otherwise  approved  by 
the  various  provinces,  were  submitted  to  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  and  formed  the  basis  for  the  British  North  America 
Act,  passed  in  the  British  parliament  in  1867.  It  came 
into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July.  Two  provinces,  New¬ 
foundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  decided  not  to 
join  the  confederation.  The  others — Ontario,  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick — together  formed  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  city  of  Ottawa,  on  the  river 
up  which  Champlain  had  travelled  so  many  years  before, 
became  the  capital.  The  first  day  of  July  became  the 
Canadian  national  holiday,  Dominion  Day. 

The  thirty-three  men  who  passed  the  resolutions  at 
Quebec  are  known  as  the  Fathers  of  Confederation.  Their 
lives  and  characters  cannot  all  be  described,  but  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent  among  them  should  receive  mention. 
John  A.  Macdonald,  who  with  George  Brown  headed  the 
Canada  delegates,  possessed  tact  and  skill  in  managing  men 
which  were  invaluable  on  this  occasion.  As  he  later  became 
the  first  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  his  story  is  related 
elsewhere  in  this  book.  The  ‘  ‘  Big  Seven ,  ’  ’  whose  leadership 
made  confederation  possible,  were  Macdonald,  Galt, 
Brown,  Cartier,  McGee,  Tupper  and  Tilley. 

George  Brown  (1818-1880)  was  born  in  Scotland  not  far 
from  Edinburgh.  Because  of  a  failure  in  business  the 
family  emigrated  to  America,  the  father  and  son  together 
establishing  a  newspaper  in  New  York.  After  a  time, 
when  George  was  twenty-five  years  old,  they  moved  to 
Toronto,  where  there  seemed  to  be  a  favorable  opening 
for  a  newspaper.  Thus,  in  1844,  The  Globe  appeared. 
The  Mackenzie-Papineau  rebellion  was  still  fresh  in  men’s 
minds,  and  full  self-government  had  not  yet  been  achieved. 
The  Browns  took  the  side  of  the  Reformers,  and  announced 
that  the  aim  of  their  newspaper  would  be  to  assist  in 
gaining  responsible  government,  following  the  lead  of 
Baldwin  and  Lafontaine.  In  a  very  short  time  The  Globe 
became  influential,  especially  among  the  numerous  Scottish 
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settlers.  Indeed,  in  later  years,  it  was  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  “  Scotsman’s  Bible/' 

George  Brown  was  soon  elected  to  parliament,  and 
became  a  leader  of  the  Reformers.  His  duties,  as  editor 
of  a  leading  newspaper,  took  him  into  every  part  of  the 
Province  where  there  were  settlements,  and  thus  he  came 
to  know  the  country  and  its  needs  at  first  hand.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  those  days  there  were  no  cables, 
telegraphs  or  telephones,  no  press  agencies  to  gather  news, 
and  even  the  postal  deliveries  were  none  too  regular. 
Much  of  the  news  had  to  be  secured  at  first  hand.  He  was 
a  huge  figure  of  a  man,  over  six  feet  tall,  and  exceedingly 
vigorous,  “a  steam  engine  in  trousers,"  as  a  friend  once 
described  him.  In  parliament  or  on  a  public  platform  he 
was  a  powerful  speaker. 

Canada  West  and  Canada  East  had  equal  representation 
in  the  union  parliament.  In  the  beginning,  the  population 
of  Canada  East  was  the  greater,  but  as  the  years  passed, 
that  of  Canada  West  increased  until  it  largely  outnumbered 
the  other.  Brown,  who  was  a  strong  Protestant  and 
openly  disliked  the  French  Canadians,  demanded  repre¬ 
sentation  according  to  population,  and  “  Rep.  by  Pop." 
became  the  watchword  of  The  Globe.  Naturally  the 
French  opposed  it,  and  so  Brown  was  never  able  to  win 
their  support  in  politics. 

Brown,  as  leader  of  the  Reformers  (Liberals),  was 
opposed  by  John  A.  Macdonald,  leader  of  the  Tories 
(Conservatives).  The  two  men  differed  greatly  both  in 
character  and  thinking,  and  quite  naturally  disliked  one 
another.  However,  when  government  after  government 
had  come  to  a  deadlock,  they  agreed  to  work  together  in 
order  to  secure  confederation.  Their  government  was 
known  as  the  Great  Coalition.  Neither  was  head  of  it,  but 
both  served  under  an  older  man,  a  famous  French  Canadian, 
Sir  Etienne  Tache. 

Thus  the  deadlock  was  broken,  and  the  way  prepared 
for  confederation.  It  was  a  great  sacrifice  for  Brown, 
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because  it  meant  giving  up  his  own  chance  of  becoming 
head  of  the  government  of  Canada,  and  possibly  of  serving 
instead  under  his  hated  rival. 

Brown  and  Macdonald  were  two  of  the  visitors  to  the 
Charlottetown  Conference,  and  they  were  two  of  the  most 
prominent  men  at  the  Quebec  Conference.  Just  before 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  formed,  Brown  became  a 
member  of  the  government  of  the  Canadas  with  Macdonald, 
but  a  dispute  led  him  to  resign.  In  later  years  Brown 
became  a  senator  in  the  Dominion  parliament.  His  name, 
and  that  of  his  newspaper,  will  always  remain  associated 
with  the  gaining  of  responsible  government,  the  establish¬ 
ing  of  a  good  educational  system,  and  also  with  the  joining 
of  the  North-West  Territories  to  Canada. 

To  Sir  George  Etienne  Cartier  (1814-1873)  belongs  the 
credit  of  persuading  the  French  Canadian  people  to  enter 
the  confederation.  In  a  federal  government  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  would  be  greatly  outnumbered  by  those  of  the 
English-speaking  Canadians,  and  naturally  they  feared 
that  their  interests  would  suffer.  Cartier  assured  them 
that  they  would  be  treated  quite  fairly,  and,  when  the 
seventy-two  resolutions  of  the  Quebec  Conference  came 
before  the  Canada  parliament  to  be  ratified,  a  majority  of 
the  French  Canadian  members  voted  in  their  favor. 

Cartier  was  a  successful  lawyer.  In  his  younger  days 
he  took  part  in  the  1837  rebellion,  and  when  he  was  later 
elected  to  the  union  parliament  the  Tories  had  a  good  deal 
to  say  about  this  “rebel.  ”  He  surprised  them  by  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Conservative  party  under  Macdonald; 
then,  for  four  years  under  the  Union  Act,  he  and  Macdonald 
headed  a  government  together.  He,  too,  was  one  of  the 
visitors  to  the  Charlottetown  Convention,  and  after 
Canada  became  a  Dominion  he  held  a  cabinet  position 
under  Macdonald. 

Cartier  is  also  remembered  for  his  work  in  solving  the 
problem  of  seigniorial  tenure.  For  nearly  two  hundred 
years  the  feudal  system  of  holding  land  had  remained 
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established  in  Lower  Canada.  As  time  went  on,  the 
system  became  a  cause  of  discontent  to  the  habitants ,  who 
saw  the  farmers  of  other  Provinces  owning  their  own  land, 
while  they  still  had  to  pay  dues  to  the  seignior,  with  no 
hope  of  becoming  freeholders.  In  1854  the  Canada 
government  abolished  seigniorial  rights  and  duties;  the 
payment  of  dues  became  payment  of  rent,  or  the  habitants 
might  buy  the  land  outright  if  they  wished.  About  the 
same  time  the  vexatious  problem  of  the  clergy  reserves  was 
settled,  by  selling  them  and  dividing  the  money  among  the 
municipalities.  Cartier  also  played  an  important  part  in 
the  taking  over  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  lands  in 
the  North-West,  and  in  the  planning  of  railways  to  link 
the  Provinces. 

Sir  Alexander  Tilloch  Galt  (1817-1893)  was  the  youngest 
son  of  a  Scottish  novelist  who  had  become  well-known  in 
Canada  as  secretary  of  the  Canada  Land  Company,  which 
settled  a  large  area  in  the  western  part  of  Upper  Canada 
and  founded  the  present  city  of  Guelph.  Alexander  also 
was  interested  in  land  settlement,  and  became  chief 
commissioner  of  a  land  company  in  Lower  Canada.  For 
many  years  he  was  the  chief  representative  in  parliament 
of  the  English-speaking  people  of  the  lower  Province. 
When  Macdonald  and  Cartier  formed  a  government,  he 
took  the  post  of  finance  minister  in  their  cabinet,  on 
condition  that  they  would  make  the  federation  of  all  the 
Provinces  a  part  of  their  programme.  While  he  held  this 
position  he  changed  Canadian  money  from  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence  to  dollars  and  cents,  making  it  easier  to  trade  with 
the  United  States,  where  the  dollar  system  was  in  use. 

It  was  largely  through  Galt  that  Brown,  Macdonald 
and  Cartier  joined  to  form  the  government  which  carried 
through  the  confederation  idea.  He  was  a  member  of 
both  the  Charlottetown  and  Quebec  conferences,  and 
made  a  number  of  important  public  speeches  in  which  he 
outlined  the  financial  advantages  which  would  be  possible 
under  confederation.  When  Macdonald  became  Prime 
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Minister  of  the  Dominion,  Galt  became  his  finance  minister. 
The  financing  of  business  projects  was  perhaps  Galt’s 
greatest  interest.  His  land  company  needed  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  some  port  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  so  he 
flung  himself  into  the  business  of  building  a  railway  east 
from  Montreal.  It  was  one  of  the  early  railways  in  Canada. 

Thomas  D’Arcy  McGee  (1825-1868)  was  another  of  the 
visitors  to  the  Charlottetown  Conference.  He  may  be 
described  as  the  orator  of  confederation,  for  it  was  largely 
due  to  his  eloquent  speeches  that  the  parliament  of  Canada 
ratified  the  seventy-two  resolutions.  McGee,  the  Irish¬ 
man,  resembled  Cartier,  the  Frenchman,  in  that  he  had 
taken  part  in  an  unsuccessful  rebellion.  Forced  on  that 
account  to  flee  from  Ireland,  he  reached  the  United  States 
disguised  as  a  priest.  After  several  years  spent  in  journal¬ 
ism  he  removed  to  Montreal.  Even  as  a  boy  he  had  been 
noted  as  an  orator,  and  now  in  Canada  this  gift  won  him 
entry  into  parliament.  He  joined  the  Liberal  party,  but 
became  a  great  friend  of  John  A.  Macdonald. 

Until  McGee  began  to  interest  himself  in  confederation, 
the  people  of  British  North  America  had  shown  but  little 
national  spirit.  Canada,  for  example,  was  interested 
simply  in  its  own  problems,  and  not  in  those  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  McGee  endeavored  to  create  a  new  Canadian 
nationalism,  a  proud  feeling  that  all  were  citizens  of  one 
great  country,  with  traditions  and  ambitions  in  common. 
His  soaring  speeches  on  the  subject  were  delivered  just  at 
the  time  when  they  would  have  most  effect,  when  deadlock 
in  parliament  and  many  other  difficulties  were  turning 
men’s  minds  toward  confederation.  He  held  an  important 
post  in  the  Great  Coalition,  and  was  active  in  all  the  work 
of  preparing  the  country  for  its  historic  change  into  a 
dominion.  After  that  had  been  accomplished,  Prime 
Minister  Macdonald  found  difficulty  in  selecting  his 
cabinet,  for  it  was  desirable  to  choose  representatives  of  all 
the  parties  and  groups  which  had  been  prominent  in 
securing  confederation.  Thus  two  of  those  who  were 
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entitled  to  be  chosen,  both  prominent  leaders,  offered  to 
stand  aside  and  let  a  third  man  receive  the  honor.  They 
were  Charles  Tupper  of  Nova  Scotia  and  D’Arcy  McGee. 
The  latter  died  not  long  afterward. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper  (1821-1915),  like  Cartier,  was  a 
native  Canadian.  Born  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  trained  as  a 
physician  in  old  Scotia,  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
After  a  number  of  years  as  a  country  doctor  he  became 
interested  in  politics,  and  in  his  first  election  astonished 
the  whole  Province  by  defeating  Joseph  Howe,  leader  of 
the  Liberals  and  premier  of  Nova  Scotia.  A  few  years 
later  he  himself  became  premier. 

Tupper  was  a  delegate  to  the  Charlottetown  Conference. 
Howe  had  already  passed  a  resolution  favoring  confedera¬ 
tion,  and  Tupper  had  seconded  it,  so  both  political  parties 
in  the  Province  were  agreed  on  the  subject.  Tupper  now 
took  an  active  part  in  the  various  negotiations,  and  after 
the  Quebec  Conference  was  over,  returned  home  to  have 
the  seventy- two  resolutions  confirmed.  Here  he  was 
surprised  to  find  stiff  opposition  from  Howe,  who  had 
evidently  changed  his  mind.  Howe  criticized  the  Quebec 
resolutions  severely,  called  the  confederation  scheme  the 
“Botheration  Scheme,”  claimed  that  Nova  Scotia  should 
have  obtained  better  terms,  and  advocated  a  separate 
maritime  federation  as  being  more  to  their  advantage. 
Tupper  did  not  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  resolutions,  because 
parliament  was  not  friendly,  but  finally  he  brought  Nova 
Scotia  into  the  federation.  Then  Howe  sailed  for  England, 
to  persuade  the  British  government  to  let  Nova  Scotia 
withdraw  from  the  Dominion,  but  again  he  failed,  and 
Macdonald  convinced  him  that  he  was  fighting  for  a  lost 
cause.  Two  years  after  confederation,  Howe  accepted 
a  post  in  Macdonald's  cabinet,  on  condition  that  Nova 
Scotia  receive  a  better  bargain  financially  than  the  Act 
had  given.  Tupper,  as  we  have  seen,  stood  aside  from 
the  first  Dominion  government;  later  on,  however,  he 
not  only  occupied  a  post  in  the  Dominion  cabinet,  but 
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became  Prime  Minister.  For  many  years  he  was  the 
Canadian  representative  (High  Commissioner)  in  Britain. 

It  was  Leonard  Tilley  (1818-1896),  a  native  of  New 
Brunswick,  who  brought  into  being  that  first  conference 
in  Charlottetown  at  which  the  confederation  scheme  was 
discussed.  New  Brunswick  had  much  at  stake  in  the 
construction  of  an  intercolonial  railway  to  connect  the 
Maritime  Provinces  with  Canada.  Factories  had  been 
built,  and  the  owners  wished  for  a  larger  market.  Tilley, 
who  was  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  and  premier  of  New 
Brunswick,  proposed  a  conference  of  representatives  from 
Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  New  Brunswick 
to  discuss  matters  of  trade,  such  as  the  possibility  of  having 
free  trade  among  themselves.  The  idea  grew,  and  came 
to  include  not  merely  commercial  interests  but  an  actual 
union  of  the  Provinces.  In  1864  the  conference  met  at 
Charlottetown. 

After  the  Quebec  Conference,  Tilley  found  that  the 
idea  of  confederation  was  not  popular  with  the  New 
Brunswick  people.  One  of  the  terms  agreed  upon  at 
Quebec  was  that,  since  no  one  Province  would  be  able  under 
confederation  to  levy  customs  duties  on  goods  coming  into 
the  country,  the  central  government  should  pay  each 
Province  a  yearly  amount  equal  to  eighty  cents  for  each 
inhabitant.  Tilley’s  opponents  raised  the  cry  that  he  had 
sold  the  people  of  New  Brunswick  to  the  Canadians  “for 
eighty  cents  a  head.”  In  a  general  election  he  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  defeated,  yet  he  did  not  give  up;  he  travelled 
from  village  to  village  explaining  what  confederation 
really  meant.  The  lieutenant-governor  of  New  Brunswick 
was  strongly  against  the  scheme,  but  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  which  favored  confederation,  called  him  to  London. 
No  one  knows  just  what  was  said  to  him  there,  but  when 
he  returned  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  movement. 
In  the  next  election  Tilley  won  a  sweeping  victory,  and 
New  Brunswick  entered  confederation.  He  was  one  of 
the  group  which  went  to  London  to  assist  the  British 
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government  in  framing  the  British  North  America  Act, 
and  he  became  a  minister  in  Macdonald’s  first  cabinet. 
In  his  later  years  he  was  lieutenant-governor  of  his 
Province. 

Confederation,  when  it  came,  was  not  due  to  a  strong 
demand  by  the  majority  of  the  Canadian  people.  Rather 
was  it  the  work  of  a  few  leaders,  and  it  could  never  have 
taken  place  had  there  not  already  been  full  self-government 
in  the  Provinces.  It  was  especially  remarkable  as  the  first 
example  in  history  of  a  group  of  colonies  remaking  their 
own  government,  at  their  own  wish,  freely  and  peacefully. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Sketch  the  events  leading  up  to  confederation,  bringing  into  your  story 

the  names  of  the  various  leaders. 

2.  From  books  in  your  library  obtain  an  account  of  the  Quebec  Conference. 

3.  Select  one  of  the  Big  Seven  and  write  his  biography,  using  as  many  books 

as  possible. 

4.  Draw  a  sketch-map  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1867. 

5.  From  books  in  your  library  find  out  why  Prince  Edward  Island  and  New¬ 

foundland  refused  to  join  the  confederation  at  that  time. 

6.  Make  a  collection  of  pictures  of  the  Big  Seven,  and  under  each  write  a  short 

account  of  his  work  for  confederation. 

7.  From  other  books  obtain  a  list  of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation.  Secure  a 

copy  of  the  picture  of  the  Quebec  conference,  and  try  to  identify  the 
leaders. 

9.  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DOMINION 

Many  names  were  suggested  for  the  new  confederation, 
such  as  Laurentia,  Cabotia  and  even  Septentrionalia  (from 
a  French  word  meaning  North),  but  these  were  set  aside 
for  the  title  Kingdom  of  Canada.  Then,  because  the 
British  government  feared  that  the  word  “kingdom” 
might  “wound  the  sensibilities  of  the  Yankees,”  the  word 
“dominion”  was  substituted,  and  so  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  it  became. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  the  union  should  be  federal, 
with  each  Province  retaining  its  own  parliament  to  deal 
with  provincial  affairs.  The  new  federal  parliament 
was  to  deal  with  matters  of  common  interest  to  all  the 
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Provinces.  The  arrangement  concerning  an  annual  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  federal  government  to  each  Province,  to 
compensate  for  their  lack  of  revenue  from  customs  duties, 
has  already  been  mentioned.  It  was  also  agreed  that  an 
intercolonial  railway  should  be  built  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  connecting  the  Maritime  Provinces  with  Canada. 
Canada  itself  was  again  divided  in  two,  the  easterly  portion 
again  taking  the  old  name  of  Quebec,  while  the  western 
part  became  known  as  Ontario.  So  recent,  as  history  goes, 
is  confederation,  that  many  people  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  still  refer  to  Ontario  as  “Canada  West,”  or 
“up  in  Canada. ” 

The  government,  as  set  up  by  the  British  North 
America  Act,  of  1867,  consisted  of  two  main  divisions, 
federal  and  provincial.  The  King’s  representative  in  the 
Federal  government  is  a  Governor-General ,  appointed  by 
the  Sovereign  on  the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Britain. 
There  were  two  houses  of  parliament,  a  Senate ,  whose 
members  were  appointed  for  life,  and  a  House  of  Commons , 
whose  members  were  elected  by  the  people.  There  were 
also  certain  Dominion  courts  of  law.  The  Provincial 
governments  were  somewhat  similar.  At  the  head  of 
each  was  a  Lieutenant-Governor ,  appointed  by  the  Canadian 
Prime  Minister.  There  were  two  houses  of  parliament,  if  so 
desired,  an  appointed  Legislative  Council ,  and  an  elected 
Legislative  Assembly.  All  of  the  Provinces  except  Quebec, 
however,  are  now  governed  with  only  one  house,  the 
Assembly. 

The  number  of  members  in  the  Senate  was  at  first 
arranged  by  having  twenty-four  each  from  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  and  twelve  each  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.  As  other  Provinces  came  into  the  Dominion, 
however,  these  numbers  were  changed  by  giving  the  three 
Maritime  Provinces  twenty-four  in  all,  and  the  four 
western  Provinces  also  twenty-four  (six  from  each),  making 
a  total  of  ninety-six  senators.  The  number  of  members 
for  the  Commons  is  decided  as  follows:  Quebec  always  has 
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sixty-five,  no  matter  what  its  population  may  be,  and  each 
of  the  others  is  represented  in  proportion  to  its  population. 
Thus  a  Province  having  only  one-fifth  of  the  population  of 
Quebec  will  have  only  thirteen  members,  while  one  having 
twice  the  population  will  have  twice  as  many  members. 
At  present  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  total  of  245 
members. 

A  provincial  government  has  power  over  various 
matters  which  affect  that  Province  alone.  Examples  of 
these  are:  the  raising  of  money  by  taxation  within  the 
Province  for  provincial  purposes ;  the  creating  of  municipal 
governments  to  deal  with  local  matters;  the  building  and 
maintaining  of  prisons,  hospitals  and  asylums ;  the 
solemnization  of  marriage;  the  establishment  of  provincial 
courts  of  law.  Each  Province  has  control  over  its  educa¬ 
tional  system,  with  the  right  to  maintain  separate  schools 
for  any  religious  group  which  demands  them.  The 
Dominion  government,  in  addition  to  its  powers  named 
in  the  Act,  has  control  over  all  other  matters  not  assigned 
to  the  Province.  Some  examples  of  the  powers  named  in 
the  Act  are :  control  of  the  public  debt,  the  postal  service, 
coinage,  banking,  fisheries,  the  army  and  navy,  and  criminal 
law.  Both  governments  have  control  over  agriculture  and 
immigration,  but  where  any  conflict  occurs,  the  will  of  the 
Dominion  government  prevails. 

There  is,  of  course,  full  self-government.  The  leader 
of  the  party  having  a  majority  of  members  in  the  Commons 
becomes  Prime  Minister.  He  chooses  a  Cabinet  from  his 
own  party,  usually  from  fifteen  to  twenty  competent 
members,  to  help  him  in  conducting  the  government 
business.  To  each  he  assigns  some  special  department  of 
the  work,  such  as  the  post  office,  railways  and  canals, 
finance,  or  trade  and  commerce.  Thus  one  is  known  as 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  another  as  the  Minister  of  Rail¬ 
ways,  and  so  on.  Although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
British  North  America  Act,  the  cabinet  is  really  the  most 
important  part  of  the  government. 
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Senators  may  sometimes  be  included  in  the  cabinet, 
but  usually  the  ministers  are  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  so  take  part  in  the  preparation  and  passing 
of  legislation,  which  is  the  chief  duty  of  the  Commons. 
Any  important  bill  brought  into  the  House  by  a  cabinet 
minister  is  known  as  a  government  bill,  and  should  it  be 
defeated  it  is  customary  for  the  government  to  resign. 
Their  resignation  may  be  followed  by  an  election,  in  which 
the  people  can  show  by  their  votes  whether  they  approve 
of  the  actions  of  the  ministers  or  not.  Thus,  although  a 
parliament  may  last  five  years,  under  the  system  of 
responsible  government  it  may  end  at  any  time. 

The  Senate  also  may  pass  laws,  except  about  money 
matters,  but  usually  it  acts  merely  as  a  check  on  the  lower 
house  (Commons) ;  it  reviews  all  legislation  sent  up  by  the 
Commons,  and  may  reject  or  delay  whatever  it  considers 
undesirable,  thus  preventing  hasty  laws.  Very  rarely 
has  the  Senate  ventured  to  reject  any  really  important 
legislation.  The  governor-general  represents  the  king  at 
the  opening  and  closing  of  parliament,  and  also  appoints 
senators  and  lieutenant-governors,  and  signs  (assents  to) 
bills  on  behalf  of  the  king,  but  only  on  the  advice  of  the 
prime  minister. 

In  the  governing  of  a  large  country  such  as  Canada, 
however,  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done. 
Who  attends  to  the  office  work  and  other  details?  The 
answer  is,  of  course,  the  Civil  Service.  Each  minister  in 
charge  of  a  department  of  the  work  has  a  large  staff  of 
assistants,  sometimes  several  thousand  in  number,  and 
they  are  known,  collectively,  as  a  Department.  A  good 
example  is  the  Post  Office  Department,  with  which  all 
are  familiar.  Think  of  all  the  work  involved  in  collecting, 
sorting  and  despatching  letters,  parcels  and  newspapers, 
not  to  mention  the  printing  of  stamps,  the  making  of 
uniforms  and  mailbags  for  postmen,  the  selling  of  money 
orders  and  the  management  of  the  post  office  bank!  The 
minister  in  charge  is  known  as  the  Postmaster-General, 
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and  he  has  assistants  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  every 
person  who  works  in  a  post  office,  no  matter  how  small, 
is  an  employee  of  his  Department. 

The  British  North  America  Act  has  been  amended 
several  times,  as,  for  example,  when  the  number  of  senators 
was  changed.  Such  amendments  have  to  be  made  by  the 
British  government,  and  many  Canadians  think  this 
unnecessary,  especially  since  new  dominions,  such  as 
Ireland,  have  power  to  amend  their  own  constitution. 
It  is  quite  possible  that,  as  time  goes  on,  there  may  be 
further  changes  in  the  Act.  In  its  present  form  it  remains 
the  constitution  of  Canada,  and  on  every  first  of  July  we 
celebrate  its  birthday. 


THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Review  the  difference  between  a  legislative  and  a  federal  union,  and  the 

reason  why  Canada  became  a  federal  union. 

2.  List  the  main  divisions  of  the  federal  government,  and  give  a  brief  description 

of  each. 

3.  List  the  main  divisions  of  the  government  of  your  own  Province,  and  describe 

each  briefly. 

4.  Compare  the  powers  of  the  Dominion  and  the  Provincial  governments. 

Add  to  the  provincial  list  any  other  powers  you  happen  to  know  about, 
and  check  them  from  books  in  your  library. 

5.  Find  out  the  population  of  Quebec  at  the  last  census,  also  that  of  your  own 

Province,  and  then  calculate  the  number  of  representatives  the  Province 
should  have  in  the  Dominion  parliament. 

6.  Describe  the  Dominion  cabinet. 

7.  From  books  in  your  library  obtain  a  list  of  the  Dominion  government 

departments.  Try  to  find  out  what  kind  of  work  is  done  by  each. 


10.  CANADA  GROWS  LARGER 

One  of  the  immediate  problems  with  which  the  new 
Dominion  had  to  deal  was,  the  government  of  the  western 
lands  between  Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  and  their 
inclusion  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  had  been  in  control  of  this  immense  area  ever 
since  the  days  of  Groseilliers  and  Radisson.  The  Company 
did  not  want  settlers,  especially  settlers  on  farms,  for  they 
would  interfere  with  the  fur  trade.  There  was  but  one 
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large  settlement,  that  founded  in  the  Red  River  Valley  by 
Lord  Selkirk.  There  the  village  of  Winnipeg  had  begun 
to  develop,  and  traders  were  coming  in. 

The  first  step  taken  in  westward  expansion  was  the 
acquiring  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  territory. 
Cartier  and  William  McDougall  (another  of  the  Fathers 
of  Confederation)  were  sent  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  the  transfer.  It  was  necessary  to  deal  through 
the  British  government,  which  had  issued  the  Company’s 
charter  in  the  beginning.  After  a  good  deal  of  argument, 
the  Company  was  persuaded  to  surrender  its  rights  and 
privileges — except  the  right  of  trading — together  with 
its  control  over  the  land,  in  exchange  for  a  cash  payment  of 
about  $1,500,000  and  the  ownership  of  one-twentieth  of  the 
best  land.  The  British  government  then  handed  over  to 
Canada  the  rest  of  the  territory,  and  so,  in  1870,  Rupert’s 
Land  and  the  North-West  Territories  became  part  of  the 
Dominion,  which  thus  acquired  some  2,300,000  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  perhaps  175,000,  largely  Metis,  Indians 
and  Eskimo. 

The  Metis,  fearing  they  were  about  to  lose  their  lands, 
rose  under  Louis  Riel ;  that  story  is  told  elsewhere  in  this 
book.  The  uprising  was  unsuccessful,  but  out  of  it  came 
the  Manitoba  Act  (1870),  by  which  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  was  created.  The  12,000  settlers  of  the  Red 
River  were  soon  joined  by  immigrants  from  the  older 
Provinces,  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In  twenty  years 
the  population  was  twenty  times  as  great,  for  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  Manitoba  had  the  richest  wheat  lands  yet 
known  in  Canada.  The  remainder  of  the  West  was  formed 
into  a  Territory ,  under  a  governor  and  council  appointed 
by  the  Dominion  government. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  British 
colony  had  been  growing  up  on  the  Pacific  coast.  That 
coast  was  long  under  the  control  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,  but  gold  was  discovered,  and  there  came  a  great  rush 
of  prospectors.  When  confederation  was  being  discussed 
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by  the  eastern  colonies,  there  were  ten  thousand  settlers  in 
British  Columbia,  as  the  new  colony  was  called.  A 
majority  of  them  wished  to  join  the  confederation  move¬ 
ment,  but  the  governor  was  opposed  to  it,  and  a  large 
and  influential  group  preferred  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  year  following  the  British  North  America 
Act,  a  Confederation  League  was  formed  at  Victoria, 
and  the  confederation  idea  gained  ground  rapidly.  In 
1870,  when  the  territory  separating  British  Columbia  and 
Canada  had  become  part  of  Canada,  the  way  was  opened 
for  the  extension  of  the  Dominion  to  the  Pacific.  A  new 
governor,  favorable  to  confederation,  was  appointed  by 
the  British  government.  Delegates  were  sent  to  Ottawa, 
and  a  satisfactory  agreement  was  reached.  One  of  the 
terms  was,  that  the  Dominion  should  begin  a  railway  to  the 
Pacific  within  two  years,  and  complete  it  within  ten  years 
The  agreement  was  ratified  by  the  people  of  British 
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Columbia  at  a  general  election,  and,  in  1871,  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia  became  a  part  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  which  now  stretched  from  sea  to  sea. 

Although  Prince  Edward  Island  had  declined  to  enter 
confederation,  its  government  got  into  debt  over  the 
construction  of  a  railway,  and  the  islanders  were  glad  to 
accept  an  arrangement  whereby  the  Dominion  government, 
besides  giving  the  usual  financial  aid,  consented  to  take 
over  the  railway.  It  was  also  agreed  that  communication 
by  boat  between  the  island  and  the  mainland  was  always 
to  be  kept  open,  and  a  telegraph  service  established. 
The  Province  of  Prince  Edward  Island  was  thus  added  to 
the  Dominion  in  1873. 

The  progress  of  the  West  was  slow  at  first.  Into  the 
region  just  east  of  the  Rockies  came  cattle-kings  from 
Montana,  driving  their  vast  herds  before  them.  Large 
ranches  were  established,  and  prairie  schooners  began 
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to  bring  in  settlers.  In  1882  four  Territories  were  created, 
Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  Athabasca.  Then, 
in  1885,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  completed, 
joining  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  for  a  brief  space 
there  was  a  “boom”  in  the  West.  Towns  sprang  up 
along  the  railway  almost  overnight.  But  the  boom  did  not 
last  long,  even  though  homestead  lands  could  be  obtained 
for  the  asking,  and  the  Dominion  government  was  spending 
large  sums  of  money  to  encourage  immigrants.  A  great 
rush  of  prospectors  to  the  goldfields  of  the  Klondike  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Yukon  Territory  in  1898.  Then, 
about  the  year  1900,  there  came  a  remarkable  change. 
Settlement  in  the  West  leaped  ahead.  An  immigration 
service,  maintained  in  other  countries  to  advertise  the 
attractions  of  Canada,  began  to  bring  results.  In  six 
years  the  number  of  homesteads  occupied  increased  500  per 
cent.,  and  settlers  flocked  into  the  country  from  many  lands. 

This  rapid  increase  in  settlement  created  many  new 
problems  of  government.  While  the  Territories  had 
already  gained  an  elected  parliament,  which  met  at  Regina, 
it  did  not  possess  the  powers  necessary  to  deal  with  these 
problems.  It  could  not,  for  example,  raise  money  by 
taxation,  but  had  to  depend  on  a  grant  from  the  Dominion 
government,  and  the  grant  was  always  too  small.  As 
early  as  1902  Frederick  W.  G.  Haultain,  the  leader  of  the 
government,  had  asked  that  the  Territories  be  given  the 
powers  of  a  Province.  Finally,  in  1905,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
brought  in  a  bill  creating  two  new  Provinces,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta.  By  this  Act  the  Dominion  government 
retained  control  of  their  public  lands,  for  the  management 
of  which  a  large  Department  of  the  Interior  had  grown  up 
at  Ottawa.  In  their  stead,  each  Province  received  an 
annual  grant  of  money. 

The  regions  to  the  far  north  remained  as  Territories. 
Ontario  now  began  to  develop  its  northern  districts,  and  in 
1912,  after  consultation  with  Manitoba  and  the  Dominion 
government,  its  territory  was  extended  northward  to 
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Hudson  Bay.  At  the  same  time  Manitoba  was  similarly 
enlarged,  and  Quebec  also  added  to  its  area  in  the  same 
direction.  The  remaining  area  in  the  north  was  organized, 
in  1920,  into  the  Districts  of  Mackenzie,  Keewatin  and 
Franklin. 

So  Canada  grew  from  a  union  of  four  Provinces  in  the 
east  to  a  federation  of  nine  Provinces,  three  Districts  and 
one  Territory  (Yukon),  covering  the  northern  half  of  a 
continent,  bordering  on  three  oceans,  and  embracing  a 
great  variety  of  territory,  climate,  and  natural  wealth. 
Thus  the  hope  of  George  Brown  was  realized,  a  wish 
uttered  almost  ten  years  before  confederation:  “It  is  my 
fervent  aspiration  and  hope  that  some  here  to-night  may 
live  to  see  the  day  when  the  British  American  flag  shall 
proudly  wave  from  Labrador  to  Vancouver  Island,  and  from 
our  own  Niagara  to  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay.  ” 
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THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Draw  a  careful  map  of  Canada,  plainly  outlining  the  Provinces.  On  each 

Province  print  the  name  and  the  year  in  which  it  became  a  part  of 
the  Dominion. 

2.  Read  again  the  story  of  the  founding  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and 

explain  how  it  lost  control  over  its  lands. 

3.  Compare  the  Provinces  of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  British  Columbia  as 

to  their  entry  into  confederation.  Explain  how  it  was  that  Manitoba 
joined  the  Dominion  before  they  did. 

4.  Sketch  the  history  of  the  formation  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  From 

books  in  your  library  obtain  an  account  of  Sir  Frederick  Haultain. 

5.  Find  a  map  of  Canada  in  1905,  and  compare  it  with  the  present  map. 

Make  a  list  of  the  changes. 


11.  THE  RESULTS 

At  the  time  of  confederation  the  population  of  Canada 
was  some  three  and  a  half  millions,  of  whom  at  least  four- 
fifths  were  native  born.  There  were  only  nine  cities  of  over 
10,000,  and  not  many  towns.  Montreal,  with  100,000, 
was  the  metropolis;  Quebec  had  60,000  and  Toronto 
50,000.  Farming  and  manufacturing  were  conducted  on 
a  small  scale,  and  the  country  beyond  the  Great  Lakes 
was  still  a  wilderness,  with  Hudson’s  Bay  posts  scattered 
here  and  there.  The  buffalo  still  roamed  the  sea  of  prairie 
grass  in  immense  herds;  of  people  there  were  less  than 
100,000.  British  Columbia,  yet  in  its  infancy,  was 
separated  from  the  Dominion  by  hundreds  of  miles  of 
unsettled  land. 

Even  in  Ontario,  the  most  thriving  Province,  land 
sold  as  low  as  fifty  cents  an  acre.  The  habitants  of  Quebec 
continued  to  farm,  in  a  small  way,  much  as  their  ancestors 
had,  while  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  lack  of  capital, 
combined  with  a  period  of  depression,  produced  conditions 
far  from  satisfactory.  The  lumber  industry  of  all  the 
Provinces  yielded  only  fourteen  million  dollars ;  the  fisheries, 
four  millions.  Most  of  the  country’s  great  mineral 
resources  remained  untouched,  although  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  British  Columbia  the  mining  of  coal  had  begun. 
Efforts  were  being  made  to  encourage  manufacturing. 
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Montreal  had  become  the  centre  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry,  while  in  Ontario  a  number  of  cotton  and  woollen 
mills  were  in  operation.  An  effective  system  of  transporta¬ 
tion  was  badly  needed. 

For  thirty  years  after  confederation  Canada  moved 
ahead  very  slowly  indeed.  Immigrants  came  in,  but  an 
even  larger  number  of  persons  removed  to  the  United 
States  each  year.  In  spite  of  many  discouragements, 
however,  the  foundations  for  future  progress  were  being 
laid.  The  number  of  farmers  in  the  four  Provinces 
increased  by  almost  a  third,  the  export  of  livestock  and 
cheese  to  Europe  also  increased,  and  the  salmon  canneries 
of  British  Columbia  gave  promise  of  rapid  expansion. 
With  the  building  of  a  railway  across  the  continent,  settlers 
swarmed  into  the  West,  but  early  frosts,  dry  spells  and 
other  disappointments  caused  many  of  these  new  home¬ 
steaders  to  return  to  the  older  parts  of  the  country,  or  shift 
to  the  United  States.  In  ten  years  the  population  of  the 
North-West  had  increased  only  70,000. 

Not  until  the  coming  of  the  twentieth  century  did 
Canada  begin  to  prosper  as  the  friends  of  confederation 
had  hoped.  The  supply  of  free  homesteads  in  the  United 
States  became  exhausted,  and  land-seekers  turned  to 
Canada.  Prices  of  farm  produce  began  to  rise;  wealthy 
men  in  Europe  sought  investments  in  the  new  Dominion. 
The  immigration  service  of  the  government  took  on  new 
vigor.  Canadians  in  large  numbers  no  longer  went  to  the 
United  States;  on  the  contrary,  the  West  experienced  an 
invasion  of  American  settlers.  Immigrants  flocked  in 
from  Europe.  In  fifteen  years  the  immigration  totalled 
over  two  millions.  By  far  the  greatest  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion  took  place  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  Winnipeg 
became  the  grain  centre  of  North  America. 

One  result  of  this  mixed  immigration  was  that  the 
Canadian  West  became  a  great  “  melting-pot  ”  of  nationali¬ 
ties.  Members  of  many  races  and  creeds  settled  there, 
sometimes  widely  scattered,  often  in  communities.  With 
O.P.— 10 
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amazing  rapidity  they  have  become  loyal  Canadians. 
Usually  the  second  generation  born  in  Canada  has  ceased 
even  to  use  the  language  of  the  mother  land,  while  in  dress 
and  manners  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
other  Canadians.  Care  has  been  taken  to  provide  “New 
Canadians”  with  special  instruction  in  language  and 
citizenship.  Undoubtedly,  from  the  intermingling  of  so 
many  types  of  civilization,  there  will  appear  some  day  in 
Canada  new  attainments  in  art,  music  and  literature,  the 
heritage,  in  a  new  and  free  land,  of  many  centuries  of  older 
culture. 

Forty  years  after  confederation  the  value  of  Canada’s 
field  crops  exceeded  five  hundred  million  dollars,  that  of 
milk  alone  was  one  hundred  million,  while  eggs,  wool  and 
the  increase  in  livestock  were  estimated  at  a  sum  twice  as 
great.  Meanwhile  the  railway  mileage  had  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  output  of  manufactures  amounted  to  a 
billion  dollars  a  year.  Big  business  developed,  the  com¬ 
bining  of  small  factories  into  large  units,  controlled  by 
powerful  corporations,  such  as  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  and 
Coal  Company  or  the  International  Harvester  Company. 
British,  and  especially  American,  capital  flowed  freely 
into  Canadian  industries. 

Railway  development  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  the 
financiers  responsible  for  certain  extensive  lines  had  to 
receive  assistance  from  the  government,  and  to-day  a  great 
transcontinental  system,  the  largest  in  America,  has 
become  the  Canadian  National  system,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Canadian  government.  In  Ontario,  one  of  the 
largest  power  developments  in  the  world — the  Ontario 
Hydro-Electric  system — has  been  built  up  by  the  provincial 
government.  Its  main  plant  is  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  the 
cost  of  power  is  but  a  fraction  of  what  it  is  on  the  United 
States  Side  of  the  river.  Ontario  has  led  the  world  in  the 
public  ownership  of  power.  Similarly,  the  Provinces  of 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  have  developed  their  own 
telephone  systems,  modern  and  efficient  in  the  highest 
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degree.  The  most  important  single  business  concern  in  the 
country,  however,  and  one  of  the  world’s  large-scale 
examples  of  co-operative  business  is  the  Canadian  Wheat 
Pool,  which  has  handled  many  millions  of  bushels  of  grain 
for  the  western  farmers,  incidentally  owning  a  line  of  eleva¬ 
tors  and  storage  warehouses  across  the  continent. 

After  confederation  all  the  Provinces  except  Quebec 
accepted  the  idea  of  compulsory  public  school  education — 
meaning  that  all  children  under  a  certain  age  must  be  sent 
to  school,  and  that  their  schooling  must  be  free.  Egerton 
Ryerson  organized  the  school  system  of  Ontario,  which 
served  largely  as  a  model  for  later  schemes  in  the  West.  In 
all  the  Provinces  it  is  now  possible  for  boys  and  girls  to 
receive  free  schooling  from  the  first  grade  in  public  school 
to  the  last  year  in  high  school,  and  upon  payment  of 
nominal  fees,  may  continue  on  to  graduation  in  the  provin¬ 
cial  university.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec  education  is 
largely  under  the  control  of  the  clergy.  Laval,  Dalhousie, 
Queen’s,  Toronto  and  McGill  are  the  oldest  and  best-known 
universities  in  Canada,  although  in  recent  years  the 
western  provincial  universities  at  Vancouver,  Edmonton, 
Saskatoon  and  Winnipeg  have  made  rapid  progress. 

In  the  fields  of  science,  art,  literature  and  music 
Canadians  have  achieved  much,  and  while  there  has  not 
yet  been  time  to  equal  the  attainments  of  older  nations, 
the  record  already  is  a  proud  one.  Such  names  as  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  Frederick  Banting,  Philippe  Hebert,  Walter 
Allward,  Bliss  Carman  and  Horatio  Walker  have  gone 
round  the  world  and  brought  honor  to  the  land  of  their 
birth.  In  agriculture  the  development  of  Marquis,  an 
eariy-maturing,  high  quality  wheat,  by  William  and  Charles 
Saunders  of  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa, 
greatly  extended  the  wheat  belt  in  the  prairie  provinces, 
giving  Canada  first  place  among  the  wheat-exporting 
nations  of  the  world. 

Canada  is  still  too  young  not  to  be  influenced  very 
strongly  by  both  Britain  and  the  United  States,  but 
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Canadian  nationalism  has  grown  steadily,  especially  in 
recent  years.  A  few  people,  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
country,  still  mdy  feel  that  they  live  in  a  colony,  but  to 
the  great  majority  of  Canadians,  and  to  all  young  Cana¬ 
dians,  their  ‘country  is  truly  a  nation,  advancing  steadily 
toward  a  future  of  happiness  and  contentment  for  all  its 
citizens. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Put  down  in  figures  the  information  concerning  population  and  industry  at 

the  time  of  confederation  and  forty  years  later,  and  compare  them. 
From  other  books  obtain  additional  figures. 

2.  Secure  present  figures  on  Canadian  industries,  add  them  to  your  list,  and 

compare  them  with  the  others. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  different  nationalities  present  in  your  community. 

4.  Obtain  figures  on  the  size  and  value  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  the 

Canadian  Pacific  Railways,  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric,  the  Wheat 
Pool,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  any  other  large  concern  which 
you  happen  to  know. 

5.  From  books  in  your  library  secure  accounts  of  Canadian  art,  literature  and 

music.  Make  a  collection  of  copies  of  pictures  by  Canadian  artists, 
and  make  a  list  of  books  by  Canadian  authors. 


PART  FIVE  :  GRADE  VIII 


BRITAIN  AND  CANADA 

A.  THE  NEW  CIVILIZATION  IN  BRITAIN 

1.  TRADING,  FARMING  AND  MANUFACTURING 

About  the  time  George  I  became  king  (1714),  Britain 
had  become  the  greatest  trading  nation  of  the  world,  partly 
due  to  its  central  position  and  good  harbors,  and  partly  to 
the  enterprise  of  its  merchants  and  sailors.  The  story  of 
its  rise  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  in  history,  for  it  teems 
with  high  adventure  by  sea  and  land,  in  regions  only  then 
dawning  upon  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  Doubtless  the 
merchants  who  sent  out  ships,  the  men  and  women  of 
wealth  who  took  shares  in  trading  ventures,  were  moved 
merely  by  desire  for  gain.  However,  for  the  soldiers  and 
sailors,  the  gentlemen  and  commoners  who  fared  forth 
upon  pirate-infested  seas  in  their  leaky,  ill-found  wooden 
ships,  it  was  a  tale  of  amazing  courage  and  singular  activity, 
of  hazard  and  hardship  rarely  equalled. 

From  the  time  Elizabethan  sailors  began  to  make 
expeditions  to  America,  sometimes  to  capture  Spanish 
treasure-ships,  at  others  to  bring  a  cargo  of  wretched 
negro  slaves  from  West  Africa  to  the  Spanish  colonies, 
there  was  keen  interest  in  England  over  foreign  trade. 
Trading  companies  grew  up  rapidly.  Of  all  the  early 
companies,  the  Merchant  Adventurers  was  the  most 
important.  It  grew  out  of  the  trading  gilds,  which  at  one 
time  controlled  all  the  business  of  the  country.  At  the 
height  of  its  prosperity  it  employed  as  many  as  50,000 
persons  in  the  Netherlands;  in  the  reign  of  James  I  its 
trade  in  cloth  with  the  Netherlands  and  Germany  was  as 
much  as  $5,000,000.  There  were  many  others:  the 
Muscovy  (Russia)  Company;  the  Levant  (Turkey)  Corn- 
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pany;  the  Guinea  Company;  the  Barbary  Company;  the 
Eastland  Company,  and  so  on.  The  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  is  still  in  existence.  Each  received  a  charter 
from  the  king,  granting  it  a  monopoly  of  English  trade  in 
the  special  country  or  region  concerned. 

There  were  very  good  reasons  for  these  companies. 
Pirates  were  many,  strangers  were  always  suspected,  and 
distant  regions  were  little  known.  Under  such  conditions 
the  lone  trader  had  no  chance.  He  would  ndt  be  wel¬ 
comed;  he  would  probably  be  plundered  and  ill-treated. 
No  one  was  responsible  for  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
came  as  a  member  of  a  Company,  there  was  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  securing  trade,  for  the  standing  of  the  Company 
was  known.  If  trouble  threatened,  he  would  have  friends 
to  protect  him.  So  it  happened  that  almost  all  foreign 
commerce  was  carried  on  by  trading  companies. 

India  is  so  vast,  so  populous,  that  it  seems  almost  past 
belief  that  the  winning  of  it  was  chiefly  done  by  a  trading 
company  of  merchants — the  East  India  Company.  They 
began  business,  in  1600,  with  a  few  members  and  five  ships. 
Choosing  the  East  India  Islands,  they  tried  to  obtain  a 
share  in  the  spice  trade  (pepper,  ginger,  cloves),  but  the 
Dutch  were  in  possession  there  and  drove  them  out.  Then 
they  turned  to  India  itself;  they  secured  permission  from 
the  Mogul  Emperor  to  trade,  and  then  to  set  up  a  factory 
(trading-post).  Others  here  and  there  on  the  coast 
followed;  these  had  to  be  protected  from  plunderers  and 
from  the  Dutch,  so  forts  were  built  to  guard  them.  Little 
settlements  grew  up.  There  was  no  idea  of  conquest;  all 
they  wanted  was  peace  and  freedom  to  trade.  Gradually, 
however,  their  territories  grew,  until  they  controlled  the 
greater  part  of  India.  An  added  proof  of  the  importance 
of  trading  companies  as  colonizers  is  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  English  colonies  in  America  (later  the  United  States) 
began  under  chartered  companies. 

Again  English  ships  went  to  India  and  Africa.  They 
traded  with  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  New  World,  with 
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the  ports  of  Portugal,, Spain,  France  and  the  Baltic;  they 
carried  coal  to  Europe;  they  brought  fish  from  Newfound¬ 
land  and  whales  from  Greenland.  But  most  of  all  they 
traded  in  cloth.  By  1700  woollen  cloth  formed  nearly  half 
of  the  total  exports  from  England.  With  increase  in 
trade  came  a  greater  output  and  a  better  quality  of  goods. 
Before  very  long,  the  huge  demands  upon  English  cloth 
production  led  to  the  invention  of  machines,  which  would 
make  more  cloth  and  make  it  faster. 

Until  about  1760,  when  George  III  became  king,  the 
other  great  industry  of  the  country  was  farming.  One 
would  not,  however,  call  it  good  farming,  at  least  according 
to  modern  standards.  It  dated  back  to  the  feudal  system, 
when  all  the  land  was  owned  by  the  lords  and  was  let  out 
by  them  to  the  peasants,  in  return  for  a  certain  amount  of 
work  or  produce. 

The  cleared  land  was  divided  into  three  or  more  large 
fenced  fields  for  crops,  and  another  section  of  wasteland  or 
commons  on  which  the  cattle  might  graze  or  hay  be  grown. 
The  size  of  the  fields  depended  upon  the  number  of  families 
in  the  village.  One  field  would  be  sown  to  wheat,  another 
to  rye  or  barley;  the  third  lay  fallow  (rested),  for  the 
peasants  had  learned  that  the  same  crop  could  not  be 
grown  in  the  same  field  year  after  year.  Next  year  the 
barley  land  would  lie  fallow;  the  wheat  land  would  be 
sown  to  barley  and  the  fallow  land  to  wheat.  Thus  the 
rotation  of  crops  would  go  on.  In  order  that  each  peasant 
would  have  a  fair  share  of  the  best  land,  the  fields  were 
divided  into  long,  narrow,  half-acre  strips.  Each  villager 
had  a  number  of  these  strips  in  various  parts  of  each  field, 
and  from  time  to  time  the  ownership  of  the  strips  changed. 
A  narrow  ridge  of  unploughed  land  (baulk)  between  strips 
marked  them  off. 

Under  this  system  only  two-thirds  of  the  land  was  in 
use,  and  even  on  it  the  returns  were  very  small,  since 
fertilizing  was  practically  unknown,  and  there  was  no 
proper  cultivation.  As  late  as  the  thirteenth  century  six 
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bushels  to  the  acre  was  accounted  a  fair  crop,  as  compared 
with  forty  to-day.  All  the  work,  including  sowing,  was 
done  by  hand.  The  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  wandered 
through  the  woods  and  over  the  wasteland  until  after  the 
harvest,  when  they  might  be  turned  into  the  fields.  There 
was  usually  some  hayland,  marked  off  into  strips  as  in  the 
fields,  but  it  never  produced  enough  feed  for  the  winter. 
There  being  no  root  crops,  such  as  turnips,  to  eke  out  the 
supply  of  hay,  many  of  the  cattle  were  killed  in  the  fall 
and  their  meat  salted  down. 

So  many  people  died  from  the  Black  Death  that 
laborers  were  scarce;  the  landowners  began  to  rent  land, 
with  the  stock  and  implements  on  it,  to  the  peasants. 
The  peasant  thus  became  a  tenant,  and  because  he  worked 
for  himself  he  did  his  work  more  carefully;  this  in  turn 
brought  greater  profit.  In  the  course  of  time  he  might 
rent  more  land;  presently  he  would  begin  to  hire  laborers, 
and  might  even  buy  the  land.  Other  landlords  engaged  in 
sheep  farming,  because  less  labor  was  needed.  Sheep 
farming  required  large  fields.  Although  the  peasants  had 
lived  on  their  land  for  generations,  they  did  not  own  it; 
the  lords  did  away  with  the  strips  in  the  fields,  giving 
them  separate  lots,  and  then  turned  the  rest  into  sheep 
fields.  Often  they  enclosed  the  wasteland  as  well,  and 
some  even  turned  the  peasants  off  the  land.  Thus  many 
people  from  the  country  wandered  off  to  the  towns  to 
look  for  work. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  farming 
methods  did  not  change  very  much.  Except  where  there 
was  sheep  farming  or  tenant  farming,  most  of  the  land 
was  still  cultivated  in  three  open  fields  common  to  all  the 
peasants  of  a  village,  and  every  one  grew  the  same  crop  as 
his  neighbor.  The  returns  were  still  very  small,  and  no 
one  attempted  to  experiment  with  new  methods. 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  up  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  great  manufacturing  country  of  Europe  was 
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BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW  OF  AN  ENGLISH  MANOR 

The  lines  in  the  arable  mark  the  strips,  separated  by  turf,  allotted  to  the  peasants;  one  peasant 
might  have  a  dozen  scattered  strips;  the  peasants’  cottages  near  the  hall  and  the  church. 
Usually  the  lord’s  domain  was  more  scattered. 

Flanders.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Spain  occupied  the 
Netherlands,  and,  in  the  savage  wars  which  followed, 
industry  was  driven  out  of  the  country.  Hundreds  of 
Flemish  immigrants  arrived  in  England,  many  of  them 
skilled  workers  in  cloth.  They  brought  new,  improved 
methods  of  manufacture.  Formerly  England  had  exported 
its  wool,  always  of  good  quality,  to  Flanders  there  to 
be  made  up  into  cloth;  now  English  artisans  did  the 
work  themselves.  It  was  found  that  the  English  climate 
was  well  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods. 
Then,  too,  England  managed  to  avoid  most  of  the  wars 
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which  were  constantly  being  waged  in  Europe,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  could  proceed  without  interruption.  Louis  XIV 
of  France  expelled  from  his  country  large  numbers  of 
skilled  workers  who  differed  from  him  in  religion,  and 
some  thousands  of  these  came  to  England.  They 
introduced  the  silk  industry  and  greatly  improved  the 
glass  and  paper  trades,  while  French  weavers  brought 
further  knowledge  and  skill  into  the  cloth  business,  and 
much  was  done  to  improve  dyeing.  In  1707,  moreover, 
England  and  Scotland  joined  to  form  Britain,  resulting  in 
a  greater  population  and  a  wider  market. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  then  in  use  is  termed 
the  domestic  system,  because  it  was  done  at  home. 
Weavers  often  lived  in  the  country,  in  a  cottage  with 
some  land  attached  to  it.  In  earlier  times  they  bought 
their  own  yarn,  made  it  up,  and  sold  the  cloth  themselves. 
As  the  industry  grew  larger,  however,  merchants  began  to 
supply  the  yarn,  and  after  a  time  a  merchant  might 
assemble  several  looms  in  a  town  or  village  and  manage 
the  working  of  them.  Even  then,  the  weaver  usually 
cultivated  his  own  small  plot  of  land  as  well,  and  was 
able  to  live  in  comparative  comfort.  London  merchants 
began  to  come  to  the  manufacturers  to  buy  their  goods. 
Women  and  children  shared  in  the  work  brought  home 
by  the  weavers,  or  given  to  them  by  the  master- 
manufacturers.  Hours  were  often  long,  and  women  and 
children  were  frequently  overworked  and  ill-treated,  but 
at  least  they  were  at  home,  amid  familiar  surroundings. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  great  numbers  of  people  to 
live  close  together,  and  things  were  done  with  greater 
leisure. 

Such  was,  briefly,  the  condition  of  trade,  agriculture  and 
manufacturing  in  Britain  when,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  very  great  change  began  in  the  way 
men  farmed  and  made  goods.  So  marked  was  this  change 
that  we  call  it  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
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THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Explain  why  foreign  trade  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  was 

carried  on  chiefly  by  trading  companies. 

2.  Make  out  a  list  of  trading  companies,  and  use  the  books  in  your  library  to 

obtain  further  information  about  them — for  example,  look  up  the 

history  of  the  East  India  Company  or  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

3.  Review  the  story  of  the  feudal  system  in  England. 

4.  Make  a  copy  of  the  English  manor  shown  in  the  illustration.  If  you  can 

find  a  different  drawing  in  another  book,  use  it  also. 

5.  Give  a  careful  description  of  farming  in  feudal  times,  and  point  out  its 

defects. 

6.  Describe  the  new  ways  of  farming  which  to  some  extent  came  into  use 

after  the  Black  Death,  and  their  effect  on  the  peasants. 

7.  Tell  how  England  became  the  leading  country  in  manufacturing  woollen 

cloth. 

8.  Give  a  brief  description  of  the  domestic  system  of  manufacturing. 

9.  Find  a  drawing  of  a  weaver’s  foot-loom,  and  copy  it. 

10.  From  books  in  your  library  obtain  an  account  of  life  in  an  English  village 

in  the  seventeenth  century. 

2.  BETTER  FARMING 

In  the  seventeenth  century  farmers  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands  introduced  into  England  the  cultivation  of  winter 
roots,  the  want  of  which  had  made  it  difficult  for  the 
English  farmer  to  keep  cattle  over  winter.  They  were 
grown  on  the  land  which  formerly  had  been  left  fallow, 
so  that  how  every  field  bore  a  crop  every  year.  Large 
areas  of  low-lying  land  in  the  eastern  part  of  England, 
which  had  become  marsh  through  frequent  flooding  by 
the  sea,  were  reclaimed  for  farming,  adding  considerably 
to  the  acreage  of  cultivated  land.  However,  it  was  in  the 
eighteenth  century  that  the  most  notable  changes  in 
agriculture  took  place,  and  the  story  is  known  as  the 
Agrarian  (farming)  Revolution. 

For  some  time  Englishmen  had  known  about  cultivated 
grasses,  such  as  clover  and  lucerne,  but  their  value  in 
farming  had  not  been  understood.  Now,  however,  their 
seeds  were  regularly  bought  and  used  by  any  farmer  who 
knew  his  business.  Improvements  of  this  sort  always 
took  time  to  spread,  but  their  progress  was  aided  by  the 
fact,  that  English  gentlemen  of  the  eighteenth  century 
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engaged  in  agriculture  as  a  hobby;  it  became  fashionable, 
and  a  writer  of  the  times  remarked  that,  “the  farming 
tribe  is  now  made  up  of  all  classes,  from  a  duke  to  an 
apprentice.”  Many  merchants  who  had  become  rich  by 
trade  bought  land  and  went  a-farming;  these  wealthy  men 
could  afford  to  make  many  experiments  in  agriculture,  and 
they  did  so.  Indeed,  it  was  largely  due  to  the  wealthy 
farmers  that  the  greatest  improvements  came  about. 
When  it  was  seen  that  more  money  could  be  made  by  the 
new  methods,  other  farmers  began  to  use  them,  and  after 
the  middle  of  the  century  there  was  striking  progress. 

The  towns  began  to  grow  rapidly,  and  so  there  was  a 
greater  demand  for  beef  and  bread.  Prices  of  farm 
produce  rose,  and  good  farming  began  to  pay.  The  large 
landowners  arranged  the  village  lands  in  a  new  way.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  old  division  of  the  common  fields  into  scattered 
strips,  they  were  redivided  into  large  blocks.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  many  peasants  were  then  left  without  enough  land 
to  make  a  living.  Either  they  became  farm  laborers  or 
they  drifted  off  to  the  towns. 

The  cultivation  of  winter  roots,  clover  and  other  grasses 
made  it  much  easier  for  the  farmer  to  feed  his  animals  in 
winter.  Better  feeding  meant  more  and  better  cattle; 
feeding  in  winter  provided  fertilizer  which  could  be  used 
for  enriching  the  soil,  and  so  better  crops  were  grown.  At 
the  same  time  great  improvements  were  made  in  stock 
breeding.  Under  the  old  feudal  system  of  farming,  all  the 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine  of  the  village  ran  together  on  the 
commons;  they  were  gaunt,  “with  skin  rattling  on  the 
ribs  like  a  skeleton  covered  with  parchment,”  and  often 
plagued  with  diseases.  Under  the  new  system  of  larger 
farms  it  became  possible  to  select  only  the  very  best  for 
breeding,  and  before  long  there  was  a  marked  difference  in 
appearance  and  size.  From  the  fourteenth  to  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  a  fat  beef  had  not  usually  weighed 
more  than  400  pounds;  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  often 
weighed  over  800  pounds.  The  weight  of  the  fleece  of  a 
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sheep  increased  as  much  as  four  times,  and  the  sheep 
themselves  from  twenty-eight  pounds  to  eighty  pounds. 

The  outstanding  name  in  connection  with  the  scientific 
breeding  of  sheep  and  cattle  is  Robert  Bakewell.  Within 
a  period  of  fifty  years  his  breed  of  Leicestershire  sheep 
became  famous  all  over  the  world,  and  his  longhorn  cattle 
were  almost  as  well  known.  His  sheep  yielded  as  much 
wool  as  the  old  sheep,  and  gave  far  more  meat.  The 
methods  he  used  were  soon  being  adopted  by  other  breeders 
throughout  the  country.  The  demand  for  meat  led  to  the 
breeding  of  heavier  cattle;  Shorthorns,  Herefords  and 
Devons  now  made  the  “roast  beef  of  old  England.”  Sheep 
became  even  more  useful  than  before,  since,  in  addition  to 
the  value  of  their  wool,  they  were  in  great  demand  for 
their  mutton. 

The  fertilizing  of  land,  with  manure  or  artificial 
fertilizers,  coupled  with  more  thorough  cultivation,  brought 
a  wonderful  improvement  in  crops.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  four  to  eight  bushels  of  grain  per  acre  was  the 
average  crop;  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  rose  to  four 
times  that  amount.  Jethro  Tull  invented  a  machine  drill 
for  sowing  seed;  formerly  it  had  been  broadcast  by  hand. 
He  also  introduced  the  idea  of  sowing  certain  crops  in 
rows  wide  enough  apart  to  allow  cultivation  by  plow  or 
hoe  during  growth.  To  explain  this  idea  of  careful  cultiva¬ 
tion  he  wrote  a  book,  The  Horse-hoeing  Industry.  It  was 
Lord  Townshend  who  introduced  the  growing  of  artificial 
grasses  and  turnips.  He  had  recently  quarrelled  with  his 
old  friend  Walpole,  the  Prime  Minister,  about  whom  we 
shall  hear  presently,  and  had  left  the  government,  retiring 
to  his  estates  in  Norfolk  to  farm.  He  began  the  Norfolk 
course,  a  rotation  of  four  crops,  in  which  root-crops  and 
clover  were  grown  between  the  grain  crops.  People  laughed 
at  it,  and  called  him  “Turnip  Townshend,”  but  in  the  end 
it  replaced  the  old  three-field  system  everywhere.  Towns¬ 
hend  made  money  by  these  new  methods.  Some  of  his 
land  had  been  so  poor  that  people  jokingly  said  “two 
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rabbits  fought  for  every  blade  of  grass”  on  it.  Through 
the  new  way  of  farming  it  became  quite  valuable. 

Once  begun,  the  agrarian  revolution  has  continued  down 
to  our  own  day.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  a  good  deal  was  done  in  the  way  of  draining 
the  land,  either  by  open  ditches  or  deep  covered  drains. 
Thorough  draining  and  deep  plowing  greatly  improved 
the  clay  lands  of  certain  districts,  and  chemists  began  to 
study  soils  with  a  view  to  finding  out  the  best  kind  of 
fertilizers  to  use  on  them.  Many  new  artificial  fertilizers 
became  known  for  the  first  time.  Early  in  the  century  a 
reaping  machine  was  invented ;  it  was  improved  by  various 
inventors  in  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  century  was  much  like  the  binder  of  to-day. 
Improvements  were  made  in  other  implements  as  well, 
and  steam-power  was  applied  to  threshing;  it  was  later 
applied  to  plowing  and  cultivating.  Agricultural  journals 
began  to  be  read  widely,  a  Board  of  Agriculture  was  set  up, 
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and  agricultural  societies  flourished.  In  these  ways  know¬ 
ledge  of  improved  methods  in  farming  spread  widely 
throughout  the  country.  The  importance  of  clean  seed 
became  better  known.  With  the  invention  of  machinery 
in  other  industries,  many  new  farm  implements  came  into 
existence,  which  not  only  did  better  work  but  did  it  much 
more  quickly.  Canada,  Australia  and  the  United  States, 
where  farming  was  on  a  large  scale,  began  to  use 
implements  specially  suited  to  their  conditions,  until 
to-day  we  have  in  western  Canada  such  machines  as  the 
combine,  which  reaps  and  threshes  all  in  one  operation. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  improvements  in  farming  in  the  seventeenth  and 

eighteenth  centuries. 

2.  Explain  the  importance  of  roots  and  grasses  in  agriculture. 

3.  Compare  the  three-field  system  of  feudal  times  with  the  larger-farm  system 

which  followed  it,  showing  the  advantages  of  the  latter. 

4.  Describe  the  effects  of  the  new  way  of  farming  upon  (1)  the  well-to-do 

farmer;  (2)  the  poor  farmer. 

5.  Write  a  short  account  of  the  improvement  brought  about  in  the  breeding  of 

cattle  and  sheep  at  this  time. 

6.  From  books  in  your  library  make  out  a  list  of  pure  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep 

and  swine.  Find  out,  if  possible,  where  and  how  they  were  first  bred. 
Compare  the  weights  of  modern  cattle  and  sheep  with  those  mentioned. 

7.  Find  out  something  of  the  lives  and  work  of  Townshend,  Tull  and  Bakewell. 


3.  BETTER  MANUFACTURING 

It  was  not  long  before  manufacturing  became  a  much 
more  important  industry  than  farming,  in  spite  of  all  the 
improvements  of  the  agrarian  revolution.  The  enormous 
demand  for  British  cloth  led  to  the  production  of  more 
and  more  goods,  until  at  last  machines  were  invented 
which  would  make  a  great  deal  more  cloth  in  far  less  time. 
These  inventions,  together  with  improvements  in  carrying 
goods  from  one  place  to  another,  brought  about  so  great  a 
change  in  every-day  life  that  the  whole  movement  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

Roads  were  so  bad  that  in  many  places  only  pack- 
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horses  or  teams  with  heavy  waggons  could  be  used  to 
carry  goods.  Such  means  of  transportation  was  both 
slow  and  costly.  A  traveller,  named  Arthur  Young,  has 
given  us  the  following  description  of  some  eighteenth- 
century  roads: 

To  Bedford — A  vile  narrow  cut-up  lane. 

To  Castle  Howard — Infamous.  I  was  near  being  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  a  slough. 

To  Darlington — is  the  great  north  road,  and  execrably 
broke  into  holes,  like  an  old  pavement,  sufficient  to 
dislocate  one’-s  bones. 

To  Wigan — ruts  which  I  actually  measured  four  feet  deep 
and  floating  with  mud  only  from  a  wet  summer.  .  .  . 
I  actually  passed  three  carts  broken  down  in  these 
eighteen  miles. 

To  Newcastle — I  was  forced  to  employ  two  men  at  one 
place  to  support  my  chaise  from  overthrowing  in 
turning  out  for  a  cart  of  goods  overthrown  and  almost 
buried. 

In  another  place  he  speaks  of  a  certain  road  in  Essex  being 
so  bad  “a  mouse  could  scarce  pass  a  carriage.”  Some¬ 
times  when  a  carriage  got  badly  stuck  it  took  thirty  or 
forty  horses  to  pull  it  out.  Of  course  these  are  extreme 
examples;  many  roads  were  kept  in  good  repair,  sometimes 
through  the  generosity  of  wealthy  landowners  in  the 
district,  and  goods  were  constantly  being  sent  across 
England  in  waggons.  The  Scottish  engineer,  Telford, 
built  some  splendid  roads  in  the  north.  In  wet  seasons, 
however,  any  road  might  become  bad,  until  John  Macadam 
invented  a  new  material  for  roads.  As  long  as  rounded 
stones  and  gravel  were  used,  rain  and  traffic  would  soon 
wear  the  highway  into  ruts.  Macadam  used  stone  broken 
into  angular  pieces  of  a  fairly  uniform  size,  which  would 
bind  together  to  form  a  hard  surface,  macadamized  roads. 
To-day  crushed  stone  is  used  on  our  highways,  and  it 
forms  the  foundation  for  all  paved  roads.  Instead  of 
breaking  the  stone  by  hammers,  however,  as  they  used  to 
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clo  in  Britain,  we  use  power  stone-crushers.  Over  these 
improved  roads  mail  coaches  could  average  eleven  or 
twelve  miles  an  hour. 

Canals  and  bridges  also  were  constructed.  It  is  much 
easier  and  cheaper  to  haul  goods  by  water  than  by  land, 
and  canals  may  be  used  to  link  up  neighboring  waterways. 
James  Brindley,  a  famous  engineer,  grasped  the  main  idea 
in  canal  making — that  “water  is  a  giant,  but  the  giant  must 
be  laid  flat  on  his  back,”  meaning  that  it  must  be  kept  as 
level  as  possible,  even  though  tunnels  or  aqueducts  had 
to  be  constructed.  He  himself  built  360  miles  of  canals. 
Between  1753  and  1803  some  3,000  miles  were  completed. 

The  first  notable  improvement  in  manufacturing  was  the 
invention  of  small  machines,  by  means  of  which  a  great 
deal  more  work  could  be  done.  Then  larger  machines, 
which  could  do  the  work  of  several  people,  were  invented. 
Such  machines  were  expensive  to  build,  and  they  had  to 
be  well  cared  for,  so  factories  were  built  for  them.  For 
this  reason  the  new  system  came  to  be  known  as  the  factory 
system.  After  a  time,  machines  were  invented  which  could 
be  run  by  power.  For  a  long  time  water  power  alone  was 
used,  and  so  the  factories  were  built  along  rivers;  about 
1765  James  Watt  demonstrated  the  use  of  steam  power. 
Then  factories  began  to  grow  up  near  coal  mines,  where 
fuel  was  cheap;  they  also  became  larger,  because  more 
machines  could  be  run  by  steam  than  by  water  power. 
The  next  great  change  was  in  the  making  of  iron.  Formerly 
charcoal  had  been  used  in  smelting  the  ore,  but  wood  for 
making  the  charcoal  was  becoming  scarce;  now  John 
Roebuck  discovered  that  coal  could  be  used  instead,  and 
Britain  had  many  coal  mines. 

The  first  mechanical  inventions  were  made  in  the 
cloth  industry.  Woollens  were  made  in  England;  linen 
was  made  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  No  one  knew  how  to 
spin  cotton  thread  strong  enough  to  make  cloth.  Then 
four  inventions  made  the  cotton  industry  as  important 
as  the  woollen.  One  was  a  machine  for  spinning  thread 
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by  means  of  rollers;  another  was  a  machine  which  could 
spin  several  threads  at  once.  Both  were  later  combined 
in  a  machine  known  as  a  mule.  The  fourth  invention 
was  a  power  loom,  which  worked  very  quickly.  It  was  not 
long  before  great  factories,  full  of  machinery,  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  foot-loom  of  the 
village  home. 

Meanwhile  great  improvements  were  being  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  pottery  by  Josiah  Wedgwood.  New 
ideas  had  been  brought  in  by  Dutch,  French  and  German 
artisans.  Wedgwood  developed  the  manufacture  of 
pottery  to  such  a  degree  that  few  improvements  have  been 
left  for  his  followers  to  make.  The  industry  became  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  country.  The  china  clay  from 
which  true  porcelain  is  made,  which  up  to  this  time  had 
been  imported,  was  now  discovered  in  Cornwall.  Wedg¬ 
wood  perfected  new  designs,  better  colors  and  finer  glazes. 

The  iron  and  coal  business  was  enormously  increased. 
One  of  the  earliest  great  iron-masters  was  John  Wilkinson. 
He  helped  to  build  the  first  iron  bridge  in  the  world,  in 
1779,  and  made  the  first  iron  ship  in  1790.  New  methods 
of  making  iron  multiplied  the  output  by  as  much  as  twenty 
times,  and  so  it  became  far  cheaper.  Inventions  usually 
help  one  another.  Thus  cheaper  iron  made  machinery 
popular;  the  invention  of  steam-pumps  made  it  easier  to 
keep  the  water  out  of  mines,  and  so  more  coal  could  be 
mined.  The  use  of  the  steam-engine  for  trains  and  boats 
made  the  carriage  of  goods  easy  and  cheap.  To-day  there 
are  gas-engines  as  well  as  steam-engines,  and  many  kinds 
of  electrical  machinery. 

Steam-engines  were  tried  out  in  railways  about  the  same 
time  as  in  ships.  In  1815  George  Stephenson  built  a  fairly 
satisfactory  locomotive,  and  ten  years  later  a  real  train  of 
cars  was  drawn  over  iron  rails  by  a  steam-engine  at  a  speed 
of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  Many  people  prophesied  that 
the  smoke  would  kill  the  cows  along  the  way,  or  at  least 
injure  their  milk.  Nearly  every  one  thought  the  speed 
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dangerous.  The  early  steamboats  were  made  of  wood, 
with  side-paddles  instead  of  screw  propellers.  Usually 
they  depended  partly  on  sails,  because  it  was  difficult  to 
carry  enough  coal  to  last  out  a  long  voyage.  Iron  soon 
took  the  place  of  wood;  to-day  it  has  given  way  to  steel, 
which  is  lighter  and  tougher.  In  1833  the  Royal  William, 
built  in  Canada,  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  seventeen  days. 
This  was  the  first  steamship  to  cross  any  ocean  under  steam 
power  the  whole  way. 

Improvements  in  communication  made  business  trans¬ 
actions  easier  and  quicker.  In  1840,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Rowland  Hill,  penny  postage  was  established  throughout 
Britain.  In  the  very  first  year  the  number  of  letters 
doubled.  Soon  the  government  was  making  money  out  of 
it.  Then  a  Money  Order  department  was  introduced,  for 
sending  money  by  mail,  and  in  1870  the  government  made 
the  telegraph  system  a  part  of  the  Post  Office.  In  1888 
letters  could  be  sent  anywhere  within  the  Empire  for  a 
penny — Imperial  Penny  Postage. 

Morse  (United  States)  and  Wheatstone  (England)  both 
invented  an  electric  telegraph  in  1837,  and  Morse  added 
to  it  a  dot-and-dash  code  which  is  now  in  general  use. 
The  first  electric  cable  was  laid  across  the  Atlantic  in 
1866.  These  devices  have  made  possible  the  rapid  despatch 
of  news  from  all  over  the  world.  Alexander  Bell  invented 
the  telephone  about  1876,  and  Marconi,  an  Italian,  found 
a  way  to  send  telegraph  messages  without  wires.  Now 
radio  has  come  into  common  use.  It  has  helped  greatly 
to  guard  against  loss  of  life  and  property  at  sea,  and  all 
large  ships  are  required  by  law  to  carry  radio  equipment. 
Radio  is  still  being  developed,  and  probably  will  be  put 
to  many  new  uses  in  education,  business  and  elsewhere. 
These  inventions  followed  upon  the  discovery,  that  elec¬ 
tricity  could  be  manufactured  at  some  central  point  and 
then  transmitted  in  great  quantities  wherever  needed. 
Electric  lighting  and  power  are  now  in  common  use 
throughout  civilized  countries. 
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The  industrial  revolution  was  surprisingly  sudden.  In 
little  more  than  twenty  years  the  great  inventions  had  been 
applied  to  cloth  manufacturing,  steam-power  was  being 
used,  and  the  modern  factory  system  had  fairly  begun. 
Of  course  the  new  system  was  not  adopted  immediately 
all  over  the  country.  In  some  trades,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  the  old  methods  kept  on  for  a  long  time. 
Weaving  by  hand-looms,  for  instance,  was  still  in  use,  here 
and  there,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  industrial  revolution  increased  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  tenfold,  and  gave  Britain  a  start  of  fifty  years  over 
the  nations  of  Europe,  who  were  engaged  in  a  series  of  wars. 
It  is  true  that  these  nations,  and  the  United  States,  caught 
up  later  on,  but  Britain  is  still  one  of  the  greatest  manu¬ 
facturing  nations  in  the  world. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Explain  the  importance  of  good  roads.  Write  a  brief  account  of  the 

condition  of  the  roads  in  your  district.  Tell  how  macadamized  roads 
are  built. 

2.  Tell  what  you  know  about  canals  in  Canada.  Give  reasons  why  there 

are  no  great  canals  in  western  Canada. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  inventions  in  manufacturing  cloth  during  the 

eighteenth  century. 

4.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  a  factory  system,  and  compare  it  with  the 

domestic  system.  Give  some  examples  of  the  domestic  system  of 
making  things — such  as  foods — which  are  still  quite  common. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  machines  you  know  which  are  run  by  steam.  State  the 

advantages  of  steam,  of  gasoline,  of  electricity,  in  doing  work. 

6.  From  books  in  your  library  obtain  accounts  of  James  Watt  and  Josiah 

Wedgewood. 

7.  Explain  the  importance  of  railroads  and  steamships.  Write  out  a  brief 

description  of  either  a  railway  train  or  a  steamship,  illustrating  it 
with  a  drawing. 

8.  Make  out  a  list  of  the  improvements  made  in  communication,  and  indicate 

which  one  you  consider  the  most  important,  with  reasons. 

9.  Debate  this  question:  Is  the  automobile  as  important  to  industry  as  the 

railway? 

10.  Arrange  an  Inventions  Play.  Let  each  student  taking  part  represent  an 

important  invention;  he  or  she  will  then  make  a  speech  telling  how 
useful  it  has  been  in  the  world.  Use  the  library  books  to  prepare 
your  parts. 

1 1 .  On  a  large  sheet  of  paper  make  two  lists,  one  of  things  as  we  do  them  to-day, 

the  other  of  the  same  things  as  they  were  done  before  the  industrial 
revolution.  Try  to  find  some  that  have  not  changed. 
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4.  THE  BAD  RESULTS 

The  industrial  revolution  increased  the  wealth  of  the 
British  nation  many  times  over.  Most  of  that  wealth, 
however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  the  manufacturers 
and  mine-owners,  the  great  merchants  and  landlords. 
The  living  conditions  of  the  mass  of  the  people  were  con¬ 
siderably  improved,  one  result  being  a  striking  increase  in 
population.  But  many  of  the  factory  workers  lived  under 
conditions  which  to-day  would  be  considered  extremely 
wretched;  they  were  overworked  and  underfed,  badly 
housed  and  clothed  and  wholly  uneducated. 

The  machines  which  had  been  invented  took  the  place 
of  many  hand-workers,  with  the  result  that  thousands  of 
men  and  women  were  thrown  out  of  work.  The  wealthy, 
men  who  owned  factories  and  were  engaged  in  business, 
claimed  that  the  only  way  to  build  up  industry  was  to 
give  it  complete  freedom  ( laissez  faire ) ;  above  all,  the 
government  should  not  interfere.  It  turned  out,  however, 
that  this  meant  freedom  for  the  employers,  who  could 
afford  to  wait  until  wages  went  down,  and  not  for  the 
workers,  who  must  work  or  starve.  At  first  there  were 
more  workers  than  jobs,  and  wages  became  so  low  that 
every  one  in  the  family,  even  little  children,  had  to  work 
in  order  to  live.  Later  on  the  cost  of  living  also  became 
low,  and  there  was  less  hardship.  Young  children  cost  less 
to  hire,  and  so  a  great  many  were  employed. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  women  and  children, 
even  very  young  children,  had  been  employed  under  the 
domestic  system  in  the  villages;  they  worked  long  hours 
and  were  often  ill-treated.  But  at  least  they  were  not 
crowded  together  in  great  numbers,  and  they  often  worked 
at  home,  unless  they  were  orphans.  Now,  however,  in  the 
big  towns  where  the  factories  grew  up,  children  were 
employed  in  masses  in  factories  under  conditions  which, 
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even  though  better,  were  still  bad,  and  their  misery  was  in 
full  view. 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  children,  ten  years  old  or  less, 
to  work  as  long  as  sixteen  hours  a  day,  with  only  the 
briefest  interval  in  which  to  eat  their  scanty  lunch. 
Factory  overseers  often  beat  them  when  they  became 
tired;  sometimes  they  fell  asleep  when  working  and  were 
hurt  by  the  machinery.  Children  with  no  parents  or 
friends  were  collected  from  the  parish  poorhouses  by 
some  factory-owners,  and  driven  in  herds  to  the  factories, 
where  they  had  to  work  as  ‘‘apprentices”  for  no  pay. 
It  was  not  worth  while  to  feed  or  clothe  them  properly,  for 
they  were  so  cheap  and  their  places  could  easily  be  filled. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  imbeciles,  it  was  sometimes  arranged 
that  one  idiot  should  be  taken  by  the  mill-owner  with 
every  twenty  sane  children.  They  slept  by  turns  in  filthy 
beds  which  were  never  cool,  for  one  set  of  children  were 
sent  to  sleep  in  them  as  soon  as  the  others  had  gone  off  to 
their  daily  or  nightly  toil.  Some  tried  to  run  away;  when 
caught,  they  had  irons  riveted  on  their  ankles.  Others 
died,  and  were  buried  secretly  at  night  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  spot,  lest  people  should  notice  the  number  of  the 
graves.  Many  others  committed  suicide. 

When  these  conditions  became  known,  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  them.  The 
Commission  called  upon  a  great  number  of  persons  to  give 
evidence.  The  overseer  of  one  mill  testified  as  follows: 

The  children  from  the  mill  were  almost  all  apprentices 
from  London  parishes.  They  were  worked  from  five  in  the 
morning  to  eight  at  night  all  the  year  round,  with  only  one 
hour  for  the  two  meals;  in  making  up  lost  time  they  fre¬ 
quently  worked  from  five  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night, 
and  invariably  they  worked  from  six  on  the  Sunday  morning 
till  twelve,  in  cleaning  the  machinery  for  the  week. 

These  children  had  to  stand  at  their  work  all  the  time. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  later  became  Prime  Minister,  remarked 
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upon  “the  uniform  appearance  of  bad  health,  and,  in 
many  cases,  stunted  growth  of  the  children”  in  the 
factories. 

The  buildings  in  which  the  workers  tended  the  machines 
were  usually  crowded,  and  many  were  dark  and  filthy. 
Diseases  of  many  kinds  spread  rapidly.  Sometimes  the 
workers’  homes  were  worse  even  than  the  old  village  homes, 
and  as  time  went  on,  great  numbers  of  ugly  dwellings, 
crowded  closely  together,  became  slums.  When  the 
workers  tried  to  form  trade  unions  to  protect  themselves 
against  greedy  employers,  the  government  passed  laws 
forbidding  it,  and  trade  unions  were  not  made  lawful 
until  1829. 

Meanwhile  the  wealthy  landowners,  who  controlled 
parliament,  had  passed  laws  by  which  a  heavy  tax  was 
placed  on  all  grain  coming  into  Britain  from  foreign 
countries.  This  meant  that  the  price  of  wheat,  for  example, 
was  always  high,  because  cheap  wheat  from  elsewhere  was 
kept  out.  The  landowners  made  a  fine  profit;  it  was  not 
unusual  for  wheat  to  be  three  dollars  a  bushel.  This  meant 
that  bread  was  very  dear,  so  dear  that  poor  people  starved. 
This  was  a  serious  state  of  affairs  for  the  nation,  because 
the  bodies  and  minds  of  the  town  workers  were  being 
stunted,  to  the  hurt  of  future  generations. 

The  formerly  wide-spread  cottage  industry  was  now 
crowded  into  a  few  districts  where  there  was  plenty  of 
coal.  Persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions  of  life,  clean  and 
dirty,  healthy  and  diseased,  good  and  bad,  were  collected 
together  in  huge  buildings.  The  great  demand  for  cheap 
goods  made  extra  work  necessary,  and  the  mills  ran  all 
night  long  as  well  as  by  day.  Sometimes  parents  could 
not  or  would  not  work  themselves,  and  hired  out  their 
children  instead.  As  this  state  of  affairs  became  known, 
efforts  were  made  toward  improvement.  Assisted  by  some 
of  the  factory  owners,  a  movement  for  factory  reform  grew 
rapidly. 
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THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  good  results  of  the  industrial  revolution,  and  opposite 

them  make  a  list  of  the  bad  results. 

2.  Compare  the  old  conditions  of  work  in  the  village  cottages  with  those  of 

work  in  the  town  factories. 

3.  Explain  why  children  were  so  commonly  employed  in  the  factories.  Com¬ 

pare  their  working  hours  with  the  hours  you  spend  at  school. 

4.  Debate  this  question:  Should  the  government  regulate  industry? 


5.  HELP  FOR  THE  UNFORTUNATE 

Before  the  factory  age,  the  condition  of  the  workingman 
had  been  bad  enough.  Long  hours,  starvation  wages  and 
abject  poverty  had  been  common.  When  land  was 
enclosed  for  sheep-farming,  or  for  the  new  way  of  farming 
on  a  large  scale,  hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children  were 
set  adrift,  without  work  and  without  homes.  For  the 
most  part  they  went  to  the  factory  towns,  where  the  ugly 
huts  of  the  factory-hands  soon  began  to  grow  into  slums. 
While  work  conditions  became  exceedingly  bad,  the  theory 
that  government  should  not  interfere  with  business 
prevented  anything  being  done  about  it  for  a  long  time. 
When  relief  came,  it  was  brought  about  mainly  in  two 
ways,  by  the  work  of  the  trade  unions,  and  by  the  passing 
of  factory  laws. 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  small  clubs  of 
artisans  and  laborers  were  numerous.  The  members 
would  pay  a  small  sum  regularly  into  a  common  fund;  if 
one  fell  sick  or  died,  the  expenses  would  come  out  of  this 
sick  and  funeral  fund.  Naturally  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  talk  in  these  clubs  about  wages  and  conditions  of  work. 
As  time  went  on,  the  clubs  grew  larger  and  became  trade 
unions,  the  workers  in  each  trade  having  a  union  of  their 
own.  Their  object  was  to  raise  wages  and  improve 
conditions  in  the  factories.  The  employers,  however,  were 
against  any  increase  in  wages,  and  they  had  parliament 
pass  laws,  known  as  the  Combination  Laws,  against 
combinations  of  workmen.  It  was  thus  unlawful  to  be  a 
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member  of  a  trade  union,  and  workmen  who  joined  them 
might  be  put  into  prison.  This  was  most  unfair,  because 
the  employers  were  constantly  meeting  to  consider  ways  of 
lowering  wages,  but  no  law  was  passed  against  them. 

These  laws  did  not  break  up  the  trade  unions,  but  they 
did  force  them  to  become  secret  societies.  Fortunately, 
a  few  intelligent  members  of  parliament  took  the  part  of 
the  workingmen,  and  managed  to  secure  the  repeal  of 
the  Combination  Laws,  in  1824.  Trade  unions  sprang 
up  all  over  the  country.  Their  object  was  to  bargain  with 
their  employers  collectively ,  that  is,  to  present  their 
employers  with  the  wishes  of  all  or  a  majority  of  their 
workers,  rather  than  that  each  worker  should  bargain  for 
himself.  If  the  employers  refused  to  listen,  all  would  stop 
work  together — go  on  strike — and  the  factory  would  have 
to  close  down.  In  this  way  the  employees  were  less 
helpless  than  before  against  the  wealth  and  power  of 
their  employers. 

Before  very  long  the  trade  unions  throughout  the 
country  began  to  join  in  federation.  All  the  unions  in 
one  trade  would  join  with,  all  the  unions  in  several  other 
trades ;  they  would  hold  meetings  and  discuss  their  problems 
together.  This  took  place  in  Europe  and  America  as  well 
as  Britain;  after  a  time  the  federations  in  each  country 
began  to  meet  in  an  international  or  world  body.  To-day 
the  League  of  Nations,  of  which  we  shall  hear  later,  has 
a  special  Labor  Office  to  deal  with  matters  of  world-wide 
interest  to  working  men  and  women.  The  trade  unions 
in  every  country  have  done  a  great  deal  to  better  the 
condition  of  working-people,  by  raising  their  wages, 
shortening  the  hours  of  labor,  and  protecting  them  in 
dangerous  occupations. 

In  the  beginning,  however,  the  trade  unions  themselves 
needed  help,  and  they  got  it.  A  change  in  the  laws 
resulted  in  many  becoming  members  of  parliament  who 
were  not  great  landowners  or  immensely  wealthy-^middle- 
class  people,  they  are  often  called,  being  neither  poor  nor 
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very  rich.  These  people  were  much  more  interested  in 
poorer,  less  fortunate  human  beings,  and  they  began  a 
movement  to  abolish  negro  slavery.  One  night  a  young 
man  named  Richard  Oastler  was  talking  with  a  well-known 
manufacturer.  The  latter  remarked  that  it  was  all  very 
well  to  talk  of  freeing  black  slaves,  but  why  did  no  one 
pay  attention  to  the  factory  slaves?  Oastler  was  horrified 
when  he  learned  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  at  once 
began  to  work  for  a  reform  of  the  factories.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  worked  against  him,  and  managed  to  prevent 
anything  being  done  for  a  long  time,  but  at  last  a  law  was 
passed  forbidding  night-work  in  cotton  factories  for 
persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Then  Michael  Sadler,  a  member  of  parliament,  took  up 
the  cause  of  the  factory  hands.  He  tried  hard  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a  bill  which  would  shorten  the  hours  of 
labor  in  factories.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Royal 
Commission  gathered  such  shocking  evidence  on  the 
matter.  People  are  often  very  slow  to  accept  new  ideas, 
and  it  took  a  long  time  to  persuade  them  that  something 
should  be  done.  Sadler  lost  an  election,  and  so  was  no 
longer  a  member  of  parliament.  Fortunately,  the  good 
work  was  taken  up  by  Lord  Ashley  (afterward  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury). 

In  1833  he  brought  forward  a  bill  which  prohibited 
night  work  for  persons  under  eighteen  in  all  factories; 
children  from  nine  to  thirteen  years  of  age  were  not  to 
work  more  than  forty-eight  hours  a  week,  and  young 
persons  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years  were  to  work  only 
sixty-eight  hours.  It  made  provision  for  giving  factory 
children  some  schooling,  and  for  the  appointment  of 
factory  inspectors  to  see  that  the  regulations  were  kept. 
The  bill  passed,  the  first  effective  Factory  Act.  One  or  two 
less  important  acts  followed,  and  then,  in  1847,  the  famous 
Ten  Hours’  Bill  was  passed.  It  reduced  the  hours  for 
women  and  young  persons  to  ten  hours  a  day,  beginning 
not  earlier  than  5.30  a.m.  and  ending  not  later  than  8.30 
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p.m.  Three  years  later  a  uniform  working  day  was  fixed, 
from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  on  Saturdays  until  2  p.m.  Later 
on  these  regulations  were  put  into  force  in  various  other 
industries  besides  factories.  After  a  time  no  children  were 
allowed  to  work  in  factories  until  they  were  ten  years  old. 
The  ten-hour  day  came  into  general  use  for  men,  too, 
because  it  did  not  pay  to  keep  the  machines  running  for  the 
men  alone,  after  the  women  and  children  had  left.  Factory 
inspectors  caused  the  owners  to  improve  their  buildings  in 
many  respects,  such  as  light,  cleanliness  and  ventilation. 

Similarly  bad  conditions  prevailed  in  the  coal  mines. 
In  1842  they  also  were  examined.  Boys  and  women  were 
found,  far  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  working  in 
harness  like  dogs,  dragging  little  cars  of  coal  along  dark, 
wet  galleries  where  the  roof  was  so  low  they  had  to  bend 
double.  So  a  Mines  Act  was  passed  forbidding  the 
employment  of  women,  or  boys  under  ten  years  of  age, 
underground. 

Other  laws  helped  to  better  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
Under  the  old  Poor  Law,  which  had  been  in  force  since  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  poor  men  were  paid  an  allowance  out 
of  the  local  taxes  (rates),  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their 
families,  if  their  wages  were  not  enough  to  support  them. 
Many  employers  took  advantage  of  this  arrangement  to 
pay  very  low  wages,  the  balance  of  the  workman’s  living 
being  made  up  out  of  the  rates.  Consequently  these 
allowances  (poor  relief)  were  now  stopped.  The  aged 
and  infirm  poor  were  sent  to  the  workhouse,  and  those 
able  to  work  were  given  work  to  do.  The  result  was  that 
wages  went  up  and  the  workers  were  better  off,  but  the 
workhouses  were  hated,  for  it  was  considered  a  social 
disgrace  to  be  sent  to  one. 

Various  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  provided  that 
employers  must  compensate  workmen  who  suffered  serious 
hurt  in  their  employ;  this  made  the  factories  much  safer. 
An  Old-Age  Pensions  Act,  in  1908,  provided  pensions  for 
those  over  seventy  years  of  age,  and  proved  not  only  a 
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great  blessing  to  the  poor,  but  cheaper  to  the  government 
as  well.  Later  on  it  was  changed  and  improved.  A 
National  Insurance  Act,  which  was  strongly  opposed  at  the 
time  by  the  doctors,  provided  medical  attention  for  all 
working  people  during  sickness,  and  insured  the  workers 
in  certain  trades  against  unemployment.  Various  Housing 
Acts  were  passed,  providing  better  houses  for  workingmen. 
An  Unemployment  Insurance  Act ,  in  1920,  gave  to  all 
workers  who  could  get  no  work  of  any  kind  an  allowance 
of  money,  thus  doing  away  with  the  “bread  lines”  so 
common  in  America.  The  unemployed  worker  was  required 
to  register  at  his  local  employment  office  (exchange),  and 
had  to  report  to  it  regularly  for  work  as  long  as  his  allowance 
was  being  received.  The  money  came  from  three  sources: 
each  employed  worker  paid  in  a  small  part  of  his  wages; 
each  employer  paid  a  certain  sum,  depending  upon  the 
number  of  his  workers;  and  the  government  also  contri¬ 
buted  a  share.  In  good  times  this  Insurance  Fund  grew 
rapidly,  but  in  1931  the  number  of  unemployed  had 
become  so  great,  that  their  allowances  (doles)  became  a 
tremendous  burden  on  the  nation.  Other  ways  of  solving 
the  difficulty  are  now  being  studied. 

In  spite  of  all  these  attempts  to  help  the  workers, 
poverty  is  still  common,  slums  continue,  and  at  various 
times  there  have  been  thousands  of  families  out  of  work 
and  starving.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  people 
have  become  enormously  rich.  Various  schemes  to  improve 
this  situation  have  been  brought  forward,  such  as  levying 
a  very  high  income  tax  on  wealthy  people,  scaled  down 
to  smaller  amounts  on  others,  or  taxing  their  property 
heavily  when  they  die,  and  using  the  public  money  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  the  poor.  These  schemes,  however, 
have  not  solved  the  probfem  of  poverty.  Trade  unions 
having  grown  strong,  a  Labour  Party  was  formed  in  par¬ 
liament.  At  first  it  was  composed  wholly  of  trade  union 
members  who  were  elected  to  parliament.  An  increasing 
number  of  people  have  become  interested  in  these  social 
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questions,  and  many  of  them,  not  workingmen,  are  in  the 
Labour  Party,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Socialist 
Party.  Socialists  have  offered  many  suggestions  for  over¬ 
coming  the  difficulties  just  mentioned.  Some  would  have 
the  government  control  various  industries,  just  as  it  now 
controls  the  post  office  and  telegraphs,  and  operate  them 
in  the  interests  of  the  whole  country  rather  than  for  gain. 
Naturally  the  people  who  make  money  out  of  industry  are 
opposed  to  such  schemes.  Undoubtedly  this  problem  of 
poverty  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  our  social  problems  to-day. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Describe  the  work  done  by  the  trade  unions  in  improving  the  lot  of  the 

workers. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  rise  of  trade  unions  and  the  formation  of  a  Labor 

Party  in  parliament. 

3.  From  books  in  your  library,  write  out  short  accounts  of  the  work  done  by 

Oastler,  Sadler  and  Shaftesbury;  then  compare  them. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  Acts  passed  to  help  the  unfortunate  poor  of  Britain,  from 

the  first  Factory  Act  to  the  Unemployed  Insurance  Act.  Describe 
the  work  done  by  each.  Select  the  three  you  consider  most  important, 
giving  reasons  for  your  choice. 

5.  Find  out  if  there  is  an  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  in  your  Province,  and  what 

its  provisions  are. 

6.  Debate  this  question:  Should  there  be  a  Labor  Party  in  every  country? 

7.  Name  any  industry  or  business  you  know  which  is  controlled  by  the  govern¬ 

ment  (Dominion,  provincial  or  municipal). 


6.  SOME  OF  THE  HELPERS 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  arose 
many  social  reforms,  including  the  factory  laws  already 
described.  One  reason  has  been  given,  the  fact  that 
middle-class  people  had  begun  to  share  with  the  very 
wealthy  in  the  government  of  the  country.  Such  people 
were  not  only  more  sensitive  to  the  distress  of  the  poor, 
but  were  often  less  selfish  and  more  intelligent.  They 
plainly  saw  that  the  poor  people,  who  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  population,  must  be  properly  cared  for  or  the  nation 
would  suffer.  Another  reason  was  the  work  of  various 
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religious  bodies,  such  as  the  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers) 
and  the  Methodists. 

The  Friends  maintained  a  religious  society  which  was 
unlike  other  churches  of  the  time,  in  that  it  had  no  creed 
(set  of  beliefs)  or  ceremonial  or  priests,  and  women  had 
an  equal  part  in  it  with  men.  They  were  opposed  to  war 
of  any  kind,  and  were  often  regarded  with  suspicion  and 
dislike.  In  spite  of  persecution  by  the  government,  they 
quietly  devoted  their  services  to  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  poor.  The  Moravian  brethren,  a  German  religious 
association,  also  labored  at  social  reform.  They  strongly 
influenced  John  Wesley  (1703-1791),  who  with  his  brother 
Charles  and  a  friend,  George  Whitefield,  began  a  religious 
society  at  Oxford  University  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Out  of  it  grew  another  form  of  Protestantism, 
the  Methodist  Church. 

Churchgoing  had  ceased  to  be  fashionable,  and  men 
were  inclined  to  lead  careless  lives.  The  three  young  men 
preached  wherever  they  could  find  a  hearing.  Their 
religious  enthusiasm  caused  them  to  be  regarded  by  the 
dignified  clergy  of  the  day  as  more  or  less  mad.  Often 
the  latter  refused  to  let  them  preach  in  their  pulpits,  even 
though  many  were  ordained  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Then  the  Methodists  erected  chapels  of  their 
own.  They  paid  special  attention  to  the  poor  and  ignorant, 
and  stressed  the  worth  and  dignity  of  every  human  being. 
Many  thousands,  rich  and  poor,  were  persuaded  to  lead 
better  lives.  Closely  related  to  Methodism  was  the 
Evangelical  Movement  in  England  and  Scotland,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  did  not  lead, 
like  Methodism,  to  the  formation  of  a  new  church,  yet  it 
influenced  all  the  existing  ones,  and  resulted  in  an 
enthusiasm  for  good  deeds.  All  these  religious  movements 
helped  to  bring  about  humanitarian  laws. 

Conspicuous  among  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  the 
time  were  those  of  John  Howard  (1726-1790)  for  prison 
reform.  When  Howard  became  sheriff  of  Bedford  and 
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visited  the  gaol,  he  was  shocked  to  find  that  the  gaoler  and 
his  helper  were  not  paid  by  the  county,  but  depended  upon 
fees  from  the  prisoners.  People  were  kept  in  prisons 
while  awaiting  trial,  as  well  as  for  punishment.  Thus 
prisoners,  who  had  not  yet  been  up  for  trial,  were  herded 
with  criminals  of  all  sorts.  Sometimes  prisoners,  who 
had  been  freed  of  the  charges  against  them,  were  too  poor 
to  pay  the  gaoler's  fees,  and  had  to  remain  in  gaol  until 
they  could  raise  the  money.  The  gaols  themselves  were 
dark,  gloomy  dens,  miserably  unclean  and  ill- ventilated. 
Poor  prisoners  had  to  depend  upon  the  good  will  of  the 
gaoler,  or  the  charity  of  kindly  persons,  for  food  and 
clothing  and  even  warmth.  There  was  rarely  enough 
water  supplied  to  the  prisoners  for  ordinary  cleanliness. 
The  beds  were  heaps  of  damp,  rotting  straw.  Every 
person,  tried  or  untried,  was  heavily  ironed.  Howard 
visited  the  gaols  in  many  parts  of  England,  gathered 
evidence  concerning  their  condition,  and  presented  a 
report  to  a  Committee  of  the  Commons.  Almost  immedi¬ 
ately  two  acts  were  passed  to  reform  the  worst  conditions. 

Howard  then  travelled  through  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
a  number  of  foreign  countries  observing  their  prisons. 
He  found  in  some  places — notably  in  Holland — that  they 
were  very  different  from  those  in  England;  the  prisoners 
were  properly  looked  after  by  the  government,  and  were 
given  useful  work  to  do  while  serving  their  sentences. 
Such  countries,  moreover,  had  much  less  crime  and  violence 
than  others.  Twice  Howard  visited  European  countries, 
and  wrote  a  book  on  English  and  foreign  prisons,  which 
shocked  Britain  into  action.  Finally  legislation  was 
passed  by  which  penitentiaries  for  reforming  criminals 
were  to  be  built.  The  first  two  penitentiaries  erected  in 
England  were  built  on  plans  prepared  by  Howard. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  a  revival 
of  interest,  and  a  number  of  reformers  again  set  to  work 
visiting  the  prisons  and  making  public  their  true  condition. 
Chief  among  these  were  Elizabeth  Fry  and  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton. 
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Mrs.  Fry  was  a  Friend  (Quaker).  She  became  specially 
interested  in  the  condition  of  women  prisoners  in  the 
English  gaols,  and  succeeded  in  introducing  a  number  of 
much-needed  reforms.  Like  Howard,  she  travelled  widely, 
giving  her  attention  not  only  to  prisons,  but  also  to  hos¬ 
pitals  and  insane  asylums.  Many  of  her  suggestions  for 
better  methods  were  adopted  in  a  number  of  countries. 

Thomas  Clarkson  (1760-1846)  and  William  Wilberforce 
(1759-1833)  led  a  movement  to  abolish  the  trade  in  negro 
slaves,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  regarded  simply  as  an 
easy  way  to  get  rich.  African  natives  made  good  laborers. 
When  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  took  possession  of 
America,  they  found  that  the  American  Indians  made 
indifferent  workers,  so  they  used  Africans  instead.  Ships 
were  sent  to  the  West  Coast,  where  they  raided  villages  and 
kidnapped  the  inhabitants.  The  Spanish  government  gave 
special  contracts  to  men  or  companies  who  would  supply 
slaves  for  the  Spanish  colonies,  especially  the  West  Indies. 
The  first  Britisher  to  engage  in  the  slave  trade  was  John 
Hawkins.  In  1713,  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  Britain 
secured  from  Spain  the  monopoly  of  supplying  slaves  to 
the  Spanish  colonies.  It  was  handed  over  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  a  private  company,  the  South  Sea  Company. 

The  profits  from  the  trade  being  enormous,  the 
government  encouraged  it.  After  a  time  the  English 
colonies  in  America  began  to  remonstrate  against  the 
endless  cargoes  of  black  labor,  but  the  government  and 
even  most  of  the  churches  continued  to  support  the  traffic. 
In  the  twenty  years  before  1800,  it  is  estimated  that  74,000 
African  slaves  a  year  were  brought  into  the  American 
colonies,  Britain  supplying  over  half.  During  that  period 
the  city  of  Liverpool  had  921  ships  engaged  in  carrying 
slaves;  they  handled  over  300,000  men,  women  and  children, 
valued  at  about  $76,000,000,  and  bringing  a  profit  of  nearly 
$12,000,000.  Wilberforce  showed  what  a  horrible  business 
it  was.  From  ten  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  captives  died 
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before  being  put  on  board  the  slavers,  and  during  the  hot 
“middle  passage”  across  the  tropical  Atlantic  nearly  half 
the  remainder  died. 

The  first  persons  to  take  action  against  the  slave  trade 
were  the  Quakers  in  America,  followed  by  the  Quakers  in 
Britain.  Clarkson  soon  became  prominent  in  the  move¬ 
ment  in  Britain.  Numerous  petitions  were  sent  to  the 
government,  and  in  1787  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade  was  formed.  The  first  parliament  in 
Upper  Canada  passed,  at  its  first  session,  in  1792,  the 
earliest  law  in  the  world  to  prohibit  slavery.  Wilberforce, 
who  was  a  member  of  parliament,  upon  several  occasions 
introduced  bills  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  in  Britain  and 
British  ships,  but  the  Lords  opposed  them.  Finally  one 
was  passed,  in  1807.  This  law  was  often  broken,  however, 
until  trading  in  slaves  was  made  a  criminal  offence.  That 
ended  the  slave  trade  so  far  as  Britain  was  concerned. 
Other  countries  took  similar  action,  but  to  some  extent  the 
evil  still  remained.  The  price  of  slaves  rose,  and  traders 
went  to  unbelievable  extremes  of  violence  and  cruelty  in 
order  to  secure  them.  Only  by  making  it  unlawful  to  own 
slaves  would  this  shameful  state  of  affairs  come  to  an  end. 
An  anti-slavery  society  was  established,  and  the  matter 
was  again  brought  before  parliament.  Many  wealthy  and 
influential  people  opposed  freeing  the  slaves,  for  they  had 
interests  in  plantations  worked  by  slaves.  Finally,  in 
1833,  a  bill  was  passed,  and  all  slaves  in  British  territory 
were  freed,  although  the  taxpayers  had  to  pay  a  hundred 
million  dollars  to  the  owners  of  the  plantations. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  Britain, 
France  and  Turkey  engaged  in  a  foolish  war — the  Crimean 
War — against  Russia.  It  dragged  on  into  the  winter,  for 
which  the  army  was  not  prepared.  Dishonest  contractors 
in  Britain  sold  the  government  bad  food  and  worse  clothing; 
many  officials  in  the  government  were  similarly  dishonest, 
and  there  was  great  hardship  and  suffering  amongst  the 
soldiers.  As  can  easily  be  imagined,  conditions  amongst 
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the  wounded  and  sick  were  particularly  bad.  The  large 
barrack  hospitals  where  they  were  kept  lacked  even  the 
simplest  medical  appliances,  and  four  out  of  every  five 
wounded  men  in  them  died. 

Britain  was  still  very  backward  in  matters  of  nursing 
and  sanitation.  At  that  time  Florence  Nightingale  (1820- 
1910)  was  perhaps  the  leading  authority  in  England  on 
nursing.  From  childhood  she  appears  to  have  taken 
pleasure  in  attending  the  sick  or  injured;  her  first  patient 
was  a  shepherd’s  dog.  When  she  went  with  her  family 
on  a  visit  to  Europe  she  spent  much  of  her  time  examining 
the  work  done  there  in  hospitals.  She  studied  nursing  and 
sanitation  in  two  famous  hospitals,  one  in  Germany,  the 
other  in  France,  and  then  returned  to  England  to  introduce 
better  methods  there.  Then  came  news  of  the  suffering 
in  the  Crimea.  Miss  Nightingale  offered  her  services,  and 
in  a  short  time  was  on  her  way  to  the  scene  of  the  war, 
accompanied  by  thirty-seven  nurses. 

Florence  Nightingale  had  10,000  soldiers  under  her  care. 
The  work  was  heavy  and  disagreeable.  Often  she  remained 
on  duty  for  twenty  hours,  until  the  wounded  were  all 
accommodated,  and  regularly  took  her  place  in  the 
operating-room  to  cheer  the  sufferers.  At  night  she  would 
make  the  round  of  the  wards,  carrying  a  lamp  in  her  hand, 
stopping  now  and  again  to  speak  a  kindly  word  to  some 
patient.  Gradually  the  effects  of  her  work  were  seen. 
The  death  rate  dropped  to  one  out  of  fifty,  and  recovery 
in  all  cases  was  more  rapid. 

So  grateful  were  the  British  people  to  Miss  Nightingale, 
that  it  was  arranged  to  bring  her  home  in  a  warship  and 
give  her  a  triumphal  reception  in  London,  but  she  returned 
quietly  on  an  ordinary  ship,  and  slipped  away  to  her 
country  home  before  any  one  learned  of  her  return.  Some 
$250,000  was  raised  as  a  gift;  she  used  it  to  found  a  training- 
school  for  nurses.  For  many  years  her  advice  was  sought 
by  governments  and  hospital  authorities,  both  in  Britain 
and  foreign  countries.  Out  of  her  work  arose  the  Red 
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Cross,  once  connected  solely  with  armies,  though  now 
well  known  in  public  health  in  every  civilized  country. 
It  also  gave  a  new  meaning  and  dignity  to  the  nursing 
profession,  and  showed  the  invaluable  part  women  might 
play  in  the  battle  against  disease  and  death. 

Dr.  Thomas  Barnardo  (1845-1905)  became  famous  for 
social  work  of  a  different  sort.  While  practising  in  the 
east  end  of  London,  during  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  he  was 
struck  by  the  great  numbers  of  homeless  children  who 
wandered  the  streets,  picking  up  old  rags  of  clothing,  and 
eating  what  they  could  beg  or  steal  or  dig  out  of  garbage 
heaps.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  do  something  about  it, 
and  devoted  his  life  to  helping  destitute  children.  He 
founded  a  number  of  “Homes ”  where  waifs  and  strays  were 
received,  fed,  clothed,  educated  and  given  some  training 
in  a  trade.  Children  of  any  age,  nationality  or  religion 
were  taken  in,  both  boys  and  girls,  healthy  or  sick — 
provided  only  that  they  were  destitute.  Possibly  the 
most  useful  of  all  the  work  done  by  the  Barnardo  Homes 
was  the  sending  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  to  the 
British  colonies  and  dominions,  but  chiefly  to  Canada. 
There  they  have  been  placed  in  private  homes,  often  on 
farms,  from  Barnardo  centres  at  Toronto  and  Winnipeg. 
Very  few  of  the  children  sent  out  to  Canada  have  proved 
failures — a  splendid  proof  of  Dr.  Barnardo’s  belief,  that  if 
the  children  of  the  slums  could  be  removed  early  enough 
from  their  surroundings,  and  given  proper  training,  they 
would  grow  up  into  good  citizens. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Give  reasons  why  so  many  social  reforms  were  brought  about  in  the  latter 

part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

2.  From  books  in  your  library  find  out  all  you  can  about  the  Society  of  Friends 

and  the  man  who  founded  it. 

3.  Sketch  the  life  of  John  Wesley,  adding  material  from  other  books. 

4.  Write  a  description  of  the  condition  of  the  gaols  in  England  before  John 

Howard  began  his  work.  Compare  his  work  with  that  of  Elizabeth 
Fry,  using  other  books  to  get  details. 
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5.  Write  out  a  short  history  of  the  slave  trade  and  the  way  in  which  it  was 

ended.  Explain  why  so  many  important  persons  did  not  want  it 
abolished.  Find  out  what  happened  to  the  slaves  in  the  United  States 
later  on. 

6.  Debate  this  question:  Should  the  plantation  owners  have  been  paid  for 

freeing  the  slaves? 

7.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  life  of  Florence  Nightingale.  Tell  what  you 

know  about  Red  Cross  work. 

8.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Barnardo  Homes. 


7.  MORE  VOTES  FOR  COMMONERS 

While  the  industrial  revolution  was  going  forward  in 
Britain,  the  French  people  rose  against  their  lords,  who 
had  so  long  oppressed  them  (the  French  Revolution,  1789), 
and  set  up  a  republic.  A  quarrel  arose  between  the 
French  and  British  governments,  and  for  many  years  the 
war  with  Napoleon  dragged  on.  It  caused  wide-spread 
misery  and  suffering  amongst  the  common  people,  as  wars 
always  do.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  cost  of  food  went 
up.  Parliament  was  controlled  by  the  great  landowners. 
They  wanted  the  price  of  wheat  kept  high ;  it  meant  greater 
profits.  To  shut  out  cheap  wheat  parliament  taxed  wheat 
from  other  countries  heavily,  thus  raising  its  price.  By 
keeping  their  own  wheat  just  a  little  below  this  price,  they 
were  able  to  sell  it  at  a  handsome  profit.  Of  course  dear 
wheat  meant  dear  bread.  At  the  same  time  wages  were 
lower,  because  there  were  more  workers  than  jobs.  This 
was  partly  due  to  the  use  of  machines  for  manufacturing 
goods. 

While  the  war  meant  glory  and  honor  for  the  lords 
and  gentry  of  Britain,  it  meant  high  prices  and  low  wages 
for  the  workers.  They  grew  discontented  and  began  to 
talk  of  rebellion;  parliament  passed  laws  to  control  them. 
Wise  leaders,  such  as  William  Cobbett,  saw  that  the  only 
way  to  improve  matters  was  for  the  people  to  obtain  a 
greater  share  in  the  government. 

The  House  of  Lords  contained  only  aristocrats,  and  a 
good  many  seats  even  in  the  House  of  Commons  could  be 
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bought.  Many  years  before,  the  boroughs  had  been  laid 
out  in  such  a  way  that  about  the  same  number  of  voters 
were  in  each;  one  borough  then  elected  one  member  to 
parliament.  As  time  went  on,  however,  some  places  which 
had  contained  a  large  umber  of  people  lost  their  popula¬ 
tion,  and  others,  which  had  scarcely  any  people  in  them 
at  first,  became  large  towns  or  even  cities,  yet  the  boroughs 
were  not  changed.  Some  of  the  smaller  boroughs  were 
owned  outright  by  wealthy  lords,  who  could  nominate  any 
persons  they  chose  to  represent  these  in  parliament. 
Such  districts  were  known  as  "pocket”  or  nomination 
boroughs.  Others  had  so  few  property  owners  living  in 
them,  that  a  rich  man  could,  by  means  of  bribery,  have 
his  candidate  elected;  these  were  called  "rotten  boroughs. ” 
On  the  other  hand,  many  thousands  of  people  in  large 
towns  were  practically  unrepresented.  Thus  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  completely  under  the  control  of  the  landowners, 
most  of  whom  were  of  aristocratic  family. 

There  was  a  long  and  hard  struggle  between  the 
landowners  and  the  reformers  before  this  state  of  affairs 
was  changed.  At  last  Lord  Grey,  leader  of  the  Whigs, 
brought  in  a  reform  bill,  but  the  Tories,  led  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  defeated  it.  Even  if  a  bill  did  pass  the 
Commons,  it  was  sure  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  all 
of  whom  were  landowners.  An  election  was  held  to  find 
out  what  the  people  thought  about  it.  The  Whigs  received 
a  large  majority.  Therefore,  in  1832,  when  another  bill 
was  brought  in,  Wellington  and  most  of  the  Lords  remained 
away  from  parliament,  and  the  bill  passed. 

This  First  Reform  Act  changed  the  boroughs  so  that 
they  were  more  nearly  equal  in  population.  Pocket  and 
rotten  boroughs  were  done  away  with ;  other  boroughs  were 
cut  down,  and  their  seats  given  to  places  not  before  repre¬ 
sented.  This  Act,  however,  by  no  means  gave  the  vote  to 
every  one,  but  only  to  men  with  a  fairly  large  amount  of 
money  or  property.  The  chief  difference  was,  that  instead 
of  the  lords  and  landowners  controlling  everything,  they 
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BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  FIRST  REFORM  ACT 


now  had  to  share  their  power  with  manufacturers  and 
other  well-to-do  people.  In  1835  a  Municipal  Act  made 
practically  the  same  changes  in  local  government.  Most 
of  the  taxpayers  secured  a  vote,  and  could  share  in  choosing 
a  Council  to  direct  their  local  affairs.  About  this  time 
the  Tories  became  known  as  Conservatives,  and  the 
Whigs  as  Liberals. 

Workingmen  still  had  no  share  in  the  government,  and 
the  manufacturers  used  their  new  power  for  their  own 
selfish  ends,  as  the  Lords  had  done  before  them.  So  a 
People’s  Charter  was  drawn  up  by  those  who  wished 
further  reform.  It  asked  that  all  men  should  have  the 
vote.  It  also  asked  for  secret  voting,  by  ballot.  The 
custom  had  been  for  each  voter  to  name  aloud  the  candidate 
he  favored,  and  thus  his  vote  was  known.  Employers,  or 
persons  having  influence,  therefore,  could  persuade  men  to 
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vote  a  certain  way,  and  make  sure  they  did  it.  Another 
demand  of  the  Chartists  was  that  members  of  parliament 
should  not  be  required  to  own  property.  Still  another 
was  that  members  of  parliament  be  paid,  so  that  poor 
men  might  be  elected.  These  reforms  have  been  made 
since  that  time,  and  are  looked  upon  as  being  quite  sensible, 
yet  in  those  days  many  important  people  of  Britain 
strongly  opposed  them,  and  the  Chartists  were  often 
arrested  and  imprisoned. 

In  1866  another  reform  bill  was  brought  in,  this  time 
by  a  Liberal  government  under  Lord  John  Russell.  The 
Conservatives  under  Disraeli  defeated  it  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  resigned.  Next  year  Disraeli  brought  in  a  bill  of  his 
own,  and  this  Second  Reform  Bill  passed.  It  benefited 
chiefly  the  workingman  in  town,  for  it  gave  the  vote  to 
every  man  who  paid  taxes  or  a  certain  amount  of  rent. 
This  was  a  long  step  toward  democracy.  As  the  people 
thus  began  to  obtain  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
their  lot  improved  in  other  ways.  An  Education  Act,  in 
1870,  set  up  School  Boards  in  municipalities,  having  power 
to  levy  taxes  with  which  to  build  and  maintain  schools. 
Fees  were  to  be  small;  boards  might  even  provide  free 
schooling  in  poor  districts,  and  compel  parents  to  send 
their  children.  Now  that  so  many  people  could  vote,  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  receive  an  education,  for 
no  uneducated  people  can  understand  affairs  of  government. 

A  Ballot  Act,  in  1871,  brought  about  the  secret  voting 
which  the  Chartists  had  demanded.  Then,  in  1884,  the 
Liberals  under  William  Ewart  Gladstone  passed  the 
Third  Reform  Act,  giving  country  workmen  the  vote. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  the  Lords  over  this 
Act,  as  with  the  others,  and  they  rejected  it  the  first  time 
it  was  brought  up.  Finally  it  passed,  and  the  number  of 
voters  in  the  country  was  greatly  increased.  Then,  too, 
Roman  Catholics  were  granted  the  right  to  vote  and  sit 
in  parliament  (1829),  and  thus  it  gradually  became  possible 
for  men  of  any  religion,  or  of  no  religion  at  all,  to  exercise 
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these  rights.  Even  very  poor  men,  after  a  time,  were 
able  to  enter  parliament,  for,  in  1911,  another  act  made 
provision  for  the  payment  of  members  of  parliament. 

Britain  was  fast  becoming  a  democracy,  that  is,  a 
government  according  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the 
people.  Women,  however,  could  not  yet  vote,  and  the 
Lords  were  still  able  to  embarrass  the  government,  for  if  a 
bill  passed  by  the  Commons  did  not  meet  with  their 
approval,  they  could  throw  it  out.  There  was  obviously 
room  for  further  reform. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Reform  Acts,  the  Municipal  Act 

and  the  Ballot  Act.  Under  each  act  name  the  kind  of  people  who  got 
the  vote  or  otherwise  benefited  from  the  act.  State  which  of  these 
acts  you  consider  the  most  important,  with  reasons. 

2.  Explain  how  the  poor  people  might  be  able  to  improve  their  lot  if  they  got 

the  vote. 

3.  Tell  how  rotten  and  pocket  boroughs  came  into  existence,  and  how  they 

were  used  by  wealthy  men  to  control  parliament.  Explain  how  they 
might  be  avoided. 

4.  From  books  in  your  library  obtain  the  story  of  the  Chartists.  Make  a  list 

of  their  demands,  and  find  out  how  many  of  them  are  now  law.  Many 
people  to-day  are  suspicious  of  reforms;  suggest  a  lesson  they  might 
learn  from  the  story  of  the  Chartists. 

5.  Describe  carefully  the  advantages  of  voting  by  ballot. 

6.  Tell  why  it  is  extremely  important  that  all  persons  who  vote  should  receive 

an  education. 

7.  Give  reasons  why  members  of  parliament  should  be  paid. 

8.  Debate  this  question:  Should  people  who  cannot  read  or  write  be  allowed 

to  vote? 


8.  THE  LORDS  LOSE  THEIR  POWER 

The  government  of  England  was  at  first  in  the  hands 
of  the  king  and  his  lords  alone.  Then  wealthy  commoners 
were  admitted  to  parliament,  because  they  had  the  money 
which  was  so  badly  needed  in  the  work  of  government. 
After  a  while  Britain  changed  from  a  farming  country  to 
one  in  which  manufacturing  was  the  chief  industry,  and 
presently  factory-owners  and  other  persons  who  were  not 
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landowners  also  got  the  vote  and  could  sit  in  parliament. 
Later  on  still  more  people  were  enfranchised,  including 
comparatively  poor  people.  All  this  time,  however,  the 
House  of  Lords  remained  unchanged.  It  still  consisted 
mainly  of  wealthy  landowners. 

Not  wishing  to  let  other  persons  share  in  the  control  of 
the  government,  the  landowners  in  both  Commons  and 
Lords  fought  against  reform.  Year  after  year  before  the 
First  Reform  Act,  proposals  were  brought  forward  in  the 
Commons  for  ending  the  pocket  and  rotten  boroughs  and 
giving  members  to  the  rapidly-growing  towns,  but  always 
they  were  defeated.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  conqueror 
of  Napoleon,  declared  that  the  existing  system  could  not 
by  any  possibility  be  improved  upon,  and  that  he  himself 
should  at  all  times  feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  any  measure 
of  reform.  After  the  First  Reform  Bill  had  passed  the 
Commons  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  unrest  in  the  country;  mobs  collected,  and  a 
revolution  was  feared.  The  bill  was  again  passed  by  the 
Commons,  with  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  Lords 
still  refused  to  consent,  and  the  Prime  Minister  was  given 
authority  by  the  king  to  create  fifty  new  lords  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  Naturally  they  disliked  such  a  proposal, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  Wellington  persuaded  a  hundred 
lords  to  stay  away  when  the  voting  took  place;  thus  the 
bill  passed. 

The  Second  Reform  Bill  passed  the  Lords  without 
difficulty,  although  Lord  Derby,  in  a  famous  sentence, 
remarked  that  the  government  was  taking  “a  leap  in  the 
dark.”  When  the  Third  Reform  Bill  was  introduced, 
however,  the  Lords  held  it  up  for  some  time.  Again  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  the  country,  and  much 
talk  of  “mending  or  ending”  the  Lords.  Finally  the  bill 
passed,  but  it  was  clearly  seen  that  the  Lords  would  oppose 
reform  whenever  they  could  do  so. 

The  people  of  Ireland  at  this  time  were  demanding 
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self-government  (Home  Rule),  but  the  Lords,  many  of 
whom  owned  land  in  Ireland,  again  interfered  and 
prevented  Gladstone  from  passing  a  Home  Rule  bill. 
Then  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  another  Liberal  leader,  decided 
to  raise  money  for  the  work  of  government  by  taxing  land. 
Near  rapidly-growing  towns  the  land  often  rose  very 
quickly  in  value  as  more  and  more  houses  were  built. 
Certainly  it  was  not  through  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  that  the  increase  in  value  took  place,  so  the  govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  tax  this  “unearned  increment  (increase).” 
Again,  where  minerals  such  as  coal  were  found,  the  owner 
of  the  land  received  a  royalty  of  so  much  per  ton  for  all 
that  was  taken  out.  The  government  now  claimed  a 
share  of  these  royalties,  because  the  minerals,  after  all, 
belonged  to  the  nation.  At  once  there  were  strong  objec¬ 
tions  from  the  Lords,  all  of  whom  owned  land,  while  many 
had  grown  rich  on  mining  royalties.  Although  the  Lords 
were  supposed  never  to  reject  a  Budget  (money  bill),  they 
now  did  so.  The  government  resigned,  there  was  a  new 
election,  and  again  the  Liberals  had  a  majority  of  members. 
The  budget  was  again  brought  in,  and  was  passed  by  both 
houses  quite  easily.  But  the  Commons  had  decided  to 
check  the  power  of  the  Lords,  and,  in  1911,  a  bill  was 
brought  in  by  which  the  Lords  would  lose  all  power  of 
rejecting  or  changing  a  money  bill,  and  any  other  bills 
they  opposed  would  become  law  if  passed  again  by  the 
Commons  in  two  successive  sessions.  This  bill  was  duly 
passed  through  the  Commons  and  then  went  before  the 
Lords.  Not  fifty  members  (out  of  600)  really  liked  it; 
there  was  strong  opposition,  but  on  the  last  evening  of  the 
debate  Lord  Morley  announced  that  the  government  had 
the  promise  of  the  king  to  create  sufficient  new  lords  to 
overcome  any  opposition.  The  prospect  of  having  four 
or  five  hundred  new  lords  suddenly  added  to  their  ranks 
made  even  the  most  obstinate  members  of  the  Lords 
hesitate,  for  it  would  certainly  have  destroyed  the  whole 
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order — lords  would  be  so  numerous  that  they  would  lose 
in  dignity  and  position.  Just  as  at  the  time  of  the  First 
Reform  Bill,  so  now  most  of  the  lords  left  the  House  without 
voting.  The  Parliament  Act  passed  and  became  law; 
the  Lords  ceased  to  have  any  real  control  over  the 
government. 

T-Women,  however,  still  could  not  vote.  Any  attempt 
to  bring  in  a  law  permitting  them  to  do  so  was  always 
strongly  opposed,  especially  by  the  Lords.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  agitation  for  it  at  various  times,  led  by  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  and  others,  but  they  were  unsuccessful  until 
1918,  when  a  government  under  Lloyd  George  passed  the 
Parliamentary  Reform  Act.  All  women  not  less  than 
thirty  years  old  then  obtained  the  right  to  vote,  supposedly 
because  of  their  services  in  the  World  War.  Since  then 
(1928)  the  age  limit  has  been  reduced  to  the  same  as  for 
men,  twenty-one  years.  At  present  practically  every 
man  and  woman  of  that  age  may  vote  or  sit  in  parliament. 
The  next  step  is  to  try  to  ensure,  by  means  of  education, 
that  voting  will  be  intelligent. 

Thus  the  British  people  have  gained  the  privilege  of 
self-government.  The  power  which  was  in  the  possession 
first  of  the  sovereign  and  then  of  his  lords  has  been  gradu¬ 
ally  extended  to  the  people,  at  first  only  to  the  rich  and 
important  people,  then  by  slow  stages  to  every  man  and 
woman.  To-day  the  British  parliament,  often  called  the 
Mother  of  Parliaments,  is  the  most  important  self-governing 
body  in  the  world.  Not  only  have  the  people  of  Britain 
the  privilege  of  voting  and  becoming  members  of  the 
government,  but  the  largest  group  of  all,  the  working- 
people,  have  been  able  to  form  a  government  party  of 
their  own.  Many  thoughtful  men  and  women  from 
other  ranks  in  life  have  joined  this  Labour  Party,  and 
it  has  become  strong  enough  to  govern.  Labour’s  most 
notable  leader  is  Ramsay  Macdonald,  three  times  Prime 
Minister  of  Britain.  One  of  his  former  cabinet  members 
is  a  woman,  Margaret  Bondfield. 
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THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Explain  the  opposition  of  the  Lords  to  any  extension  of  the  voting-power. 

Describe  the  method  (prior  to  1911)  of  overcoming  tneir  opposition. 

2.  Give  details  of  the  Parliament  Act.  Describe  the  quarrel  with  the  Com¬ 

mons  which  led  up  to  it,  and  tell  how  the  Lords  were  made  to  pass  the 
bill. 

3.  Tell  the  story  of  how  women  got  the  vote,  adding  details  from  books  in 

your  library. 

4.  Debate  this  question :  Should  the  House  of  Lords  be  abolished? 

5.  Give  reasons  why  the  British  parliament  is  the  most  important  parliament 

in  the  world  to-day. 


B .  POLITICS ,  PARTIES  AND  POLICIES:  BRITAIN 

1.  THE  FIRST  PRIME  MINISTER 

A  short,  stout  man  with  a  jolly,  red  face  stood  before 
Queen  Caroline,  wife  of  King  George  II.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  elaborate  clothes  of  the  time — long-skirted  coat, 
brightly-colored  silk  waistcoat,  knee-breeches  and  silk 
stockings,  a  wig  with  curls  falling  to  his  shoulders,  and 
shoes  with  large  silver  buckles.  They  were  discussing  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Britain.  “  Fifty  thousand  men  have  been 
killed  in  Europe  this  year,  your  Majesty,”  said  the  stout 
man,  “and  not  one  of  them  an  Englishman.” 

During  the  reign  of  George  I,  Robert  Walpole  entered 
parliament  and  became  a  leading  figure  in  the  Whig  party. 
When  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Townshend,  became  the 
king’s  chief  minister,  Walpole  was  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — in  charge  of  the  nation’s  money.  Both  of 
them  disliked  being  mixed  up  in  foreign  wars,  so  when  the 
king  and  one  of  his  ministers  made  an  alliance  with  Holland 
and  France  which  might  lead  to  war,  both  resigned  their 
offices. 

At  this  time,  in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  great 
interest  was  taken  in  foreign  trade.  Many  fortunes 
had  been  made  in  trade  with  India  and  America,  and 
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every  one  with  money  to  spare  was  looking  for  a  good 
trading  concern  in  which  to  invest  it,  hoping  to  get  rich 
quickly.  There  were  many  trading  companies  which 
would  sell  shares  in  their  ventures  to  any  person  who 
wished  to  buy,  and  sometimes  the  profits  were  enormous. 
One  such  concern  was  the  South  Sea  Company,  begun  in 
1711  by  a  number  of  rich  merchants.  It  offered  to  take 
over  a  large  part  of  the  national  debt  in  return  for  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  South  America  and  the  Pacific 
Islands.  When  the  government,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
received  from  Spain  the  contract  to  supply  slaves  for  the 
Spanish  colonies- — a  highly  profitable  business  indeed — 
the  Company  received  that  monopoly  also.  It  was  now 
expected  that  its  profits  would  be  huge,  and  there  was  a 
great  rush  to  buy  stock.  Shares  which  originally  cost  one 
hundred  pounds  rose  in  value  until  they  actually  sold  for 
one  thousand. 

Other  trading  companies  quickly  formed,  and  a  craze 
for  speculation  set  in.  People  who  were  usually  quite 
sensible  completely  lost  their  heads  over  the  prospect  of 
sudden  riches,  and  invested  their  money  in  any  venture  that 
took  their  fancy.  Dishonest  rogues  took  advantage  of  this 
fact  to  make  themselves  rich.  Companies  were  formed 
for  the  wildest  schemes  imaginable.  One  was  “for  a  wheel 
of  perpetual  motion”;  another  was  for  making  salt  water 
fresh;  still  another  was  for  importing  jackasses  from  Spain 
— “as  if  there  were  not  enough  in  England  already,”  one 
writer  grimly  remarked.  One  of  the  boldest  swindles 
was  that  of  a  company  which  announced,  that  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  formed  would  be  revealed  only  after  all 
the  stock  was  sold.  Investors  rushed  in  to  buy  shares; 
when  no  more  remained  the  promoters  set  a  date  for  a 
meeting  at  which  the  purpose  of  the  company  would  be 
revealed.  When  the  day  arrived,  the  shareholders  gathered 
eagerly  at  the  appointed  place,  but  no  promoters  appeared ; 
they  had  left  the  country,  taking  the  shareholders’  money 
with  them. 
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Fearing  the  effect  of  these  “ wild-cat”  schemes,  the 
South  Sea  Company  persuaded  the  government  to  suppress 
a  large  number  of  smaller  companies.  This  made  share¬ 
holders  suspicious,  and  they  started  to  sell  their  stock. 
With  so  many  people  selling  and  no  one  buying,  shares 
dropped  rapidly  in  value.  The  stocks  of  many  companies 
became  quite  unsaleable,  and  thousands  of  people  were 
ruined.  Many  committed  suicide;  others  who  owed  large 
sums  left  the  country.  Meanwhile  the  promoters  of  the 
companies  had  sold  their  shares  at  top  prices  and  made 
immense  fortunes.  Some  of  the  cabinet  ministers  also  had 
made  fortunes.  There  was  a  loud  outcry  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  both  the  promoters  and  the  ministers  who  had 
allowed  them  to  operate.  Walpole  had  spoken  against 
the  Company  and  its  plans,  believing  that  they  could  not 
possibly  make  large  enough  profits  to  do  what  they 
promised.  As  the  government  had  backed  the  Company, 
it  now  had  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Walpole  was  placed  in 
charge;  he  reorganized  the  Company  and  put  things  in 
order.  The  promoters  were  disgraced  and  stripped  of 
their  property.  Several  ministers  were  similarly  punished. 
Then  people  settled  down  to  count  their  losses. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  as  this  wild 
speculation  was  called.  It  made  Walpole  influential  and 
he  practically  controlled  the  government  for  twenty  years 
(1721-1742).  He  was  so  much  the  strongest  of  the  ministers, 
that  he  was  able  to  take  a  superior  position  in  the  cabinet, 
and  thus  was  the  first  real  Prime  Minister  in  British  history, 
although  he  was  careful  never  to  use  that  title,  lest  it 
offend  his  fellow  ministers. 

Walpole  was  remarkable  for  his  good  sense.  In  a  time 
when  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  were  at  war,  he 
kept  Britain  at  peace,  and  thus  the  country  became 
exceedingly  prosperous.  He  was  a  shrewd  man  of  business, 
whose  aim  was  to  keep  his  party,  the  Whigs,  in  power  and 
retain  for  himself  the  leadership  of  his  party.  He  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  how  to  manage  men,  and  knew  well 
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IN  THE  TIME  OF  WALPOLE 

A  guest  has  just  entered  the  house,  and  the  sedan  chair  is  moving  away.  One  lackey  is  still 
showing  his  light;  the  other  is  putting  his  out  by  means  of  the  link-extinguisher.  The  link  was 
a  torch  of  pitch  and  tow. 


how  to  control  the  House  of  Commons.  Disliking  changes, 
he  always  tried  to  avoid  trouble  by  leaving  things  much  as 
they  were.  “Let  sleeping  dogs  lie,  ”  was  one  of  his  favorite 
sayings.  A  good  example  of  his  policy  was  the  way  in 
which  he  dealt  with  the  Non-conformists  (Dissenters) — 
those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  England. 
According  to  the  law,  every  one  holding  a  public  office 
must  take  a  test  to  prove  that  he  was  an  Anglican.  This 
practically  shut  out  the  Dissenters  from  every  position  of 
honor  in  the  country.  They  demanded  that  this  Test 
Act  be  repealed,  but  Walpole  would  not  do  that,  lest  it 
offend  the  Anglicans.  Instead,  he  passed  an  act  each 
year  by  which  any  one  who  broke  the  Test  Act  would  not 
be  punished!  This  curious  manner  of  arranging  matters 
to  suit  both  parties  continued  for  a  hundred  years.  In  a 
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way  it  showed  that  men  were  becoming  rather  more 
tolerant,  even  in  religion. 

Walpole  was  very  skilful  in  managing  elections.  He 
was  quite  willing  to  bribe  or  browbeat  those  who  differed 
from  him  in  politics,  if  he  thought  it  necessary,  and  in  his 
time  bribery,  which  had  been  common  enough  before, 
became  a  regular  part  of  the  parliamentary  system. 
Many  members  of  parliament  voted  for  the  government 
only  because  Walpole  either  paid  them  money,  or  else  gave 
them  well-paid  jobs  which  required  little  or  no  work. 
Although  his  means  were  dubious,  the  end  Walpole  had 
in  view  was  patriotic  and  wise — to  give  the  country  peace 
in  order  that  it  might  become  prosperous. 

Naturally  he  made  many  enemies.  Minister  after 
minister  quarrelled  with  him,  only  to  be  driven  out  of  the 
cabinet.  Walpole  thought  it  necessary  that  every  member 
of  the  cabinet  be  loyal  to  the  Prime  Minister.  In  the  same 
way  he  expected  every  Whig  member  of  the  Commons  to 
vote  in  favor  of  his  measures;  if  they  did  not,  they  lost 
their  positions  and  favors.  Thus  the  party  system  began, 
which,  with  certain  changes,  has  continued  to  our  own  day. 
It  meant  that  Walpole  knew  just  how  many  votes  he  could 
count  upon  in  the  Commons  at  any  time.  Gradually, 
however,  his  enemies  grew  more  numerous.  Among  them 
were  some  brilliant  young  men,  notably  William  Pitt, 
whose  contempt  for  the  jobbery  and  tricks  of  politicians 
like  Walpole  had  already  attracted  attention.  They  at 
last  forced  Walpole,  much  against  his  wishes,  to  declare 
war  on  Spain.  So  excited  were  the  people  at  the  news, 
that  they  began  ringing  the  church  bells.  “They  are 
ringing  their  bells  now,”  remarked  Walpole,  “but  soon 
they  will  be  wringing  their  hands.”  The  war  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  he  resigned. 

Walpole  was  made  Earl  of  Orford,  and  retired  into 
private  life.  He  had  rebuilt  his  country  home  at  great 
expense;  it  contained  a  gallery  of  pictures  which  cost  him 
some  $200,000,  which  was  later  sold  by  his  grandson  to 
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the  Empress  of  Russia  for  an  even  larger  sum.  He  did  not, 
however,  live  many  years  to  enjoy  his  title  and  estate. 
Britain  owes  him  no  reforms,  no  great  improvements,  yet 
his  speech  to  Queen  Caroline  shows  that  he  understood 
what  was  best  for  the  nation.  Indeed,  his  policy  of  peace 
abroad  and  prosperity  at  home  is  one  which  every  truly 
great  statesman  desires,  but  which  very  few  have  been 
able  to  achieve. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Review  the  accounts  of  how  Whig  and  Tory  parties,  cabinets  and  prime 

ministers  first  began.  (Pages  218  and  221). 

2.  Tell  in  your  own  words  the  story  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  things  Walpole  accomplished  while  in  charge  of  the  govern¬ 

ment. 

4.  Explain  carefully  how  Walpole  managed  to  keep  in  power  and  continue  to 

be  prime  minister. 

5.  Give  reasons  why  bribery  in  politics  is  extremely  hurtful  to  any  country. 

Name  ways  in  which  it  may  be  prevented  to-day. 

6.  Debate  this  question:  Was  Walpole  a  great  statesman? 


2.  THE  MAKING  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN 

Britain  was  about  to  enter  upon  a  long  period  of  warfare 
against  France,  to  decide  which  country  should  have  the 
leadership  in  trade  and  in  colonies.  When  the  struggle 
ended,  the  British  Empire  had  come  into  existence.  It  is 
largely  due  to  the  energy  and  ability  of  one  man  that  this 
fortunate  result  was  achieved.  His  name  is  William  Pitt. 

Pitt’s  grandfather  had  been  governor  of  Madras  under 
the  East  India  Company;  he  was  known  as  Diamond  Pitt, 
because  he  sold  a  big  diamond  to  a  French  lord  for  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars.  It  was  the  day  of  pocket  boroughs, 
and  after  Pitt  had  gone  to  school  and  college  his  rich 
grandfather  bought  him  Old  Sarum,  one  of  the  most 
notorious  of  these  boroughs.  In  1735  Pitt  entered  parlia¬ 
ment  as  its  member.  From  the  beginning  he  attracted 
notice.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  young  man,  with  a  hawk-nose 
and  piercing  eyes.  He  had  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
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oratory,  and  his  voice  could  be  heard  in  the  farthest 
corners  of  the  House.  His  manner  was  well-bred  and 
courteous.  He  at  once  joined  the  band  of  discontented 
Whigs,  whom  Walpole’s  love  of  supreme  power  had  forced 
into  opposition,  and  soon  he  became  one  of  its  most 
prominent  members. 

Wishing  to  become  a  soldier,  he  secured  an  appointment 
as  cornet  (standard-bearer)  in  a  well-known  cavalry 
regiment.  His  military  career,  however,  did  not  last 
long.  So  severe  a  critic  of  the  government  did  he  become, 
that  Walpole  one  day  remarked:  “We  must  muzzle  this 
terrible  cornet  of  horse,  ”  and  forthwith  dismissed  him  from 
his  regiment.  It  was  partly  due  to  Pitt’s  eloquence  that 
Walpole  was  finally  defeated.  At  that  time,  the  question 
before  parliament  was  the  rivalry  between  Britain  and 
Spain  in  America,  and  Pitt  spoke  strongly  for  the  Spanish 
war  which  ended  Walpole’s  career.  In  later  years  he 
admitted,  that  in  doing  this  he  was  greatly  at  fault.  When 
a  new  government  was  formed,  however,  Pitt  was  not 
given  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  because  he  had  offended  the 
king  by  speaking  rather  contemptuously  of  his  German 
kingdom  of  Hanover. 

Then  a  curious  thing  happened.  The  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  an  eccentric  old  lady  who  hated  Walpole 
with  all  her  heart,  died  at  the  age  of  ninety.  In  her  will 
she  left  Pitt  a  fortune  of  $50,000,  which  amounted  to  a 
great  deal  more  in  those  days  than  it  would  now.  This 
addition  to  his  means  made  him  still  more  independent  of 
the  bribes  and  jobs  which  were  then  so  important  in 
politics.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  about  twenty  years 
later  a  wealthy  gentleman  whom  Pitt  had  never  known 
left  him  his  entire  estate,  valued  at  about  $15,000  a  year. 
Not  often  are  statesmen  so  generously  rewarded. 

Eleven  years  after  having  entered  parliament,  in  1746, 
Pitt  was  at  last  given  a  position  in  the  government,  though 
not  in  the  cabinet ;  he  became  paymaster- general.  Previous 
paymasters  had  usually  enriched  themselves  by  taking  the 
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interest  on  all  monies  lying  in  their  hands,  and  charging 
a  commission  on  all  loans  to  foreign  countries.  Pitt 
refused  to  do  this;  he  placed  all  monies  in  the  Bank  of 
England  as  soon  as  they  were  received,  and  took  nothing 
from  the  treasury  except  his  salary.  One  result  of  this 
conduct  was  that  the  public  came  to  have  great  confidence 
in  his  uprightness  and  honesty.  He  never  ceased  to 
attack  the  bribery  and  corruption  of  the  politicians,  and 
this  won  him  still  further  esteem.  In  1756  he  was  made 
Secretary  of  State,  and  although  another  man  was  called 
Prime  Minister,  Pitt  was  really  the  head  of  the  government. 
He  was  very  popular  throughout  the  country;  the  chief 
cities  gave  him  public  addresses,  and  he  became  known 
as  “the  Great  Commoner.” 

Meanwhile  the  Seven  Years’  War  had  begun.  It  went 
badly  at  first;  one  British  army  was  defeated  in  America, 
and  another  in  India,  and  there  were  losses  at  sea  as  well, 
until  finally  the  British  people  demanded  that  Pitt  be 
placed  in  charge.  He  was  very  confident  of  himself.  “  My 
Lord,  ”  he  said  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  “  I  am  sure  that 
I  can  save  this  country,  and  that  nobody  else  can.” 
Accordingly,  in  1757,  he  was  made  War  Minister,  and 
defeat  was  changed  to  victory.  Clive  won  victories  in 
Bengal;  Wolfe  took  Quebec.  Pitt  paid  large  sums  of 
money  to  Britain’s  ally  in  Europe,  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia,  and  Frederick  kept  the  French  so  busy  that  they 
could  not,  in  any  case,  give  proper  attention  to  India  or 
America.  By  1763  Britain  had  become  a  great  and  powerful 
empire.  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  Minorca,  Florida,  Bengal, 
some  West  India  islands — all  had  been  added  to  the 
British  possessions.  Later  we  shall  see  how  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  were  to  be  added  by  the  peaceful  method  of 
colonization,  and  South  Africa  at  the  ending  of  another 
long  war. 

When  George  III  came  to  the  throne  he  chose  ministers 
of  his  own,  who  soon  disagreed  with  Pitt,  so  the  latter 
resigned.  He  was  granted  a  pension  of  about  $15,000  a 
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year,  and  his  wife  was  given  the  title  of  Baroness  Chatham. 
He  was  also  offered  the  position  of  Governor  of  Canada, 
but  refused  it.  All  his  life  he  had  suffered  from  gout;  he 
now  became  unable  to  appear  often  in  parliament.  In 
1766  he  made  a  special  visit  to  the  House  in  order  to  speak 
against  the  American  Stamp  Tax,  arguing  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  tax  the  colonies.  His  language  on  this  occasion 
was  unusually  bold,  and  probably  no  other  person  but 
himself  would  have  been  allowed  to  use  it. 

When  Pitt  died,  in  1778,  he  was  given  the  honor  of  a 
public  funeral,  and  a  public  monument  was  placed  over 
his  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  second  son,  William 
Pitt  the  younger,  later  became  Prime  Minister  and  directed 
the  war  in  which  Britain  defeated  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
of  France.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  famous  scholar  of  the 
times  and  compiler  of  the  first  English  dictionary,  once 
said:  “Walpole  was  a  minister  given  by  the  king  to  the 
people,  but  Pitt  was  a  minister  given  by  the  people  to  the 
king.”  To  some  extent  this  was  true.  Pitt  was  the  first 
British  statesman  to  perceive  that  public  opinion,  even 
though  slow  to  act,  was  in  the  end  the  greatest  power  in 
the  state,  as  it  is  to-day.  His  popularity  was  due  chiefly 
to  two  things :  his  honesty  in  an  age  of  corruption ;  and  his 
successful  management  of  a  great  war. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Review  the  story  of  the  struggle  between  Britain  and  France  (page  176). 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  the  world,  showing  the  British  possessions.  Mark  those 

parts  which  were  gained  as  a  result  of  Pitt’s  wars.  Use  books  in  your 
library  for  further  information. 

3.  Compare  Walpole  and  Pitt. 

4.  Read  up  the  life  of  William  Pitt  the  Younger. 

5.  Make  out  a  list  of  ways  in  which  public  opinion  may  influence  the  govern¬ 

ment  to-day. 
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3.  CHEAP  FOOD  AND  FREE  TRADE 

Every  year  the  town  population  of  Britain  increased. 
To  feed  so  many  people  not  engaged  in  farming  called  for 
larger  and  larger  quantities  of  food.  The  price  of  food, 
especially  in  years  when  crops  were  poor,  became  very  high. 

There  had  been  corn  (grain)  laws  in  England  from  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  1670  parliament  enacted  that  when 
the  price  of  wheat  was  below  a  certain  figure  (54s.  4d.  per 
quarter)  none  was  to  be  exported  to  other  countries ;  at  the 
same  time  a  heavy  tax  was  placed  on  wheat  coming  into  the 
country  until  the  price  rose  to  that  figure.  In  1815,  after 
twenty-six  years  of  war,  the  landowners  complained  that 
foreign  wheat  was  cheaper  than  wheat  grown  in  Britain,  so 
parliament  raised  the  figure  to  80s.  (about  $2.40  per 
bushel) ;  only  at  that  price  or  higher  was  wheat  from  other 
countries  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  With  wheat  so 
high,  bread  rose  to  starvation  prices;  whether  the  harvest 
was  good  or  bad,  the  poor  man  paid  heavily  for  what  he 
ate.  The  landowners  argued  that  grain  was  grown  to 
benefit  the  grower,  not  other  people,  and  so  the  grower 
must  be  protected  in  good  harvest  or  in  bad.  So  strong 
were  they  in  parliament,  that  neither  Whigs  nor  Tories 
were  willing  to  repeal  the  corn  laws.  In  the  end,  however, 
they  were  repealed,  and  by  a  Tory,  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Peel  was  a  member  of  a  family  that  had  become  rich 
through  the  industrial  revolution.  His  grandfather  was  a 
calico-printer  who  was  quick  to  use  the  new  inventions; 
he  began  cotton-spinning  with  the  spinning- jenny  and 
became  wealthy.  His  father  carried  on  the  same  business 
and  made  a  princely  fortune.  He  became  the  owner  of  an 
estate  and  a  member  of  parliament,  strongly  supported 
the  younger  Pitt,  and  was  made  a  baronet.  When  young 
Robert  was  sent  to  school  he  made  his  name  as  an  excellent 
scholar  and  a  good  football  player,  a  fine  combination.  At 
university  he  further  distinguished  himself,  taking  high 
honors  in  his  examinations.  Then,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
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two,  he  became  a  member  of  parliament.  Any  young 
gentleman  of  wealth  at  that  time  could  easily  enter  parlia¬ 
ment,  perhaps  by  buying  a  pocket  borough,  and,  indeed, 
was  expected  to  do  so. 

There  were  many  famous  men  in  parliament  at  that 
time,  one  being  Wilberforce,  Among  these  men  Peel 
rose  to  prominence  simply  by  paying  close  attention  to  his 
parliamentary  duties,  and  by  studying  carefully  the 
business  of  government.  His  father  was  a  Tory,  and  in 
those  days  families  took  their  party  as  seriously  as  their 
religion,  so  Peel  became  a  Tory,  too.  However,  he  early 
began  to  display  a  tendency  to  think  for  himself,  and  in 
later  years  he  did  things  which  would  have  amazed  and 
horrified  his  father.  Peel  was  given  a  position  in  the 
government,  and  soon  established  a  reputation  as  an  able 
financier.  He  strongly  opposed  giving  the  vote  to  Roman 
Catholics;  on  the  other  hand,  he  reformed  the  criminal 
law,  which  was  in  a  very  bad  state.  There  were  scores  of 
minor  offences,  such  as  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread,  for  which 
the  penalty  was  death.  As  a  result,  judges  and  juries 
allowed  the  offenders  to  go  unpunished,  and  crime  increased. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  other  reformers  had  long  tried  to 
make  the  law  more  equitable,  but  the  Lords  always  rejected 
their  bills.  The  five  acts  in  which  Peel  accomplished  the 
desired  reforms  remain  a  lasting  monument  to  his 
statesmanship. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  formed  a  government,  and 
gave  Peel  an  important  cabinet  position.  Foreign  grain 
was  now  allowed  to  come  in  according  to  a  sliding  scale 
of  duties,  which  kept  the  price  always  high,  but  not  too 
high — in  the  opinion  of  the  landowners.  When  the  price 
of  grain  in  Britain  was  low,  the  duties  on  foreign  grain 
were  high;  when  the  price  was  high,  the  duties  were  low. 
It  was  hoped  that  this  change  might  satisfy  people,  but 
of  course  it  did  not.  Peel  at  this  time  took  part  in  several 
notable  reforms.  He  established  a  proper  police  force  in 
London  (called  Bobbies,  after  his  name)  for  the  prevention 
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of  crime.  They  took  the  place  of  the  decrepit  old  watchman 
(called  Charlies)  who  had  formerly  guarded  the  streets  at 
night.  He  aided  in  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  so  that 
Dissenters  might  now  lawfully  hold  public  office  (1828). 
Then,  reversing  his  earlier  attitude,  he  helped  to  bring 
about  Catholic  emancipation,  giving  them  the  same  rights 
in  parliament  as  Protestants  (1829).  His  Tory  friends 
abused  him  roundly  for  this  act,  but  he  was  convinced  that 
it  was  right,  and  stood  firm. 

Meanwhile  dissatisfaction  with  the  corn  laws  was 
growing.  The  manufacturers  were  beginning  to  see,  that 
their  business  would  quickly  increase  if  they  could  sell 
manufactured  goods  freely  to  foreign  countries  in  exchange 
for  wheat,  but  this  the  corn  laws  did  not  permit.  They 
therefore  demanded  free  trade.  To  explain  this  point  of 
view  to  the  country  at  large,  an  anti-Corn-Law  association 
was  formed  in  Manchester,  a  great  manufacturing  centre, 
in  1838,  under  the  leadership  of  Richard  Cobden.  The 
next  year  it  became  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  Cobden 
was  a  successful  Manchester  calico-printer;  he  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  well-to-do  to  devote  a  great  part  of  his  time  to 
spreading  his  views  on  free  trade,  and  his  earnestness  and 
powers  of  persuasion  converted  many  influential  persons. 
He  was  assisted  by  John  Bright,  an  eloquent  Quaker 
manufacturer;  both  became  members  of  parliament,  where 
they  led  the  fight  for  repeal  of  the  corn  laws. 

Several  factors  combined  to  make  the  movement 
successful.  The  House  of  Commons  now  contained  a  large 
number  of  members  who  were  not  landowners.  The  middle 
class  of  people  in  Britain  were  becoming  better  educated 
as  well  as  more  influential  in  matters  of  government,  and 
they  were  inclined  to  discuss  politics.  The  age  of  argument 
had  begun.  The  wage-earners  fiercely  resented  any  tax 
which  meant  dear  bread,  and  the  manufacturers  knew 
that  if  bread  were  cheaper,  their  workers  could  live  on 
lower  wages.  The  League  held  meetings  throughout  the 
country.  A  petition  against  the  corn  laws  was  presented 
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to  parliament,  and  many  people  were  persuaded  that  it  was 
better  to  give  cheap  bread  to  a  large  number  of  people  than 
to  give  large  profits  to  a  few  landowners.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  work  of  the  League  was  the  conversion  of  Peel 
himself.  The  landowners  now  became  uneasy,  and  when 
an  election  was  held,  in  1841,  they  gave  a  large  majority  to 
the  Conservatives,  who  had  promised  that  there  would  be 
no  change  in  the  corn  laws.  Peel  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  treasury. 

Finances  were  in  a  bad  way,  and  something  had  to  be 
done.  Peel  levied  an  income  tax  on  all  incomes  over  a 
certain  figure ;  at  the  same  time  he  considerably  reduced  the 
duties  on  many  articles  coming  into  the  country,  including 
various  articles  of  food.  The  result  of  this  action  was  a 
huge  increase  in  revenue,  and  Peel  used  some  of  it  to 
reduce  the  national  debt.  The  income  tax,  as  every  one 
knows,  has  continued  to  the  present.  As  Peel  gained 
more  experience  he  became  more  and  more  convinced,  that 
the  duties  on  goods  were  hurting  trade  and  raising  the  cost 
of  living  for  every  one.  He  lowered  the  duties  of  the 
sliding  scale;  it  became  clear  that  he  was  against  the  corn 
laws.  Then  came  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland. 
In  a  large  part  of  Ireland  the  land  was  cultivated  by  small 
farmers,  who  paid  such  high  rents  that  they  had  very  little 
left  to  live  upon.  They  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  exist 
on  the  cheapest  possible  food,  and  potatoes  were  their 
chief  article  of  diet.  Indeed,  many  families  had  grown  up 
from  childhood  without  tasting  meat.  Starvation  threat¬ 
ened,  unless  large  quantities  of  cheap  food  could  be  brought 
in  at  once.  This  was  impossible  so  long  as  the  corn  laws 
remained.  Peel  decided  that  they  must  go. 

When  he  announced  that  the  corn  law  must  be  repealed 
at  once  to  feed  the  starving  Irish,  a  large  section  of  the 
cabinet  refused  to  support  him,  whereupon  he  resigned. 
Lord  John  Russell,  the  Whig  leader,  had  long  been  a 
moderate  free  trader,  and  had  recently  come  out  strongly 
in  favor  of  total  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  He  was  asked  to 
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form  a  government,  but  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  Peel 
took  office  again.  In  1846  he  proposed  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  grain  to  a  very  small  sum ;  the  greater  part  of  his 
own  party  voted  against  him,  but  with  the  help  of  the 
Whigs  the  bill  was  passed.  The  Corn  Laws  were  repealed, 
and  the  starving  Irish  got  relief — but  in  the  meantime 
nearly  two  million  of  them  had  died. 

The  Tories  who  opposed  Peel  were  led  by  Disraeli. 
They  never  forgave  Peel  for  changing  his  views;  he  had 
come  into  power  on  a  promise  to  uphold  the  corn  laws, 
and  had  ended  by  repealing  them.  Shortly  afterward  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  defeating  him  on  another  bill  and 
did  so.  Peel  resigned,  and  went  home  escorted  by  a  great 
crowd,  who  uncovered  as  he  passed.  He  had  'Tost  a  party 
but  won  a  nation.” 

After  the  First  Reform  Act  passed,  Peel  had  built  up 
in  the  new,  reformed  parliament  a  new  party,  the  Con¬ 
servatives,  who  took  the  place  of  the  Tories  in  former 
parliaments.  The  party  split,  however,  over  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws;  many  of  the  members,  led  by  Disraeli, 
opposed  Peel;  while  others  formed  a  party  known  as  the 
Peelites.  Later  on  (about  1859)  the  Peelites  joined  with 
the  Whigs  to  form  the  Liberal  party.  For  a  number  of 
years  after  Peel  retired  there  were  three  parties  in  the 
Commons — Conservatives,  Whigs  and  the  Peelites.  (See 
chart.) 

The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  led  to  the  removal  of  the 
duties  on  other  things  not  so  important  as  food,  and  before 
long  Britain  practically  had  free  trade  with  other  countries. 
The  loss  in  duties  continued  to  be  made  up  by  a  tax  on 
incomes,  which,  after  all,  was  a  much  fairer  way  of  getting 
the  money,  since  it  was  paid  by  those  who  could  afford  it. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Sketch  the  history  of  the  cornlaws.  Describe  their  effect  upon  the  condition 

of  the  poor  people  in  Britain. 

2.  Read  up  the  story  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  and  its  leaders. 
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3.  Explain  the  difference  between  a  customs  duty  and  an  income  tax.  Give 

arguments  in  favor  of  each  as  a  means  of  revenue. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  useful  reforms  made  by  Peel.  Give  details  of  each.  From 

books  in  your  library  add  to  this  list. 

5.  Compare  Peel  with  Pitt  and  Walpole. 


4.  “THE  GRAND  OLD  MAN” 

A  young  man  of  twenty-one,  attending  Oxford 
University  in  the  year  1830,  wrote  in  his  little  diary  the 
happenings  of  each  day: 

June  25:  .  .  .  Among  other  things  wrote  a  long 
paper  on  religions  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Babylon.  .  .  . 
Finished  packing  books  and  clothes.  Left  Oxford  between 
5-6,  and  walked  fifteen  miles  toward  Leamington.  Then 
obliged  to  put  in,  being  caught  by  a  thunderstorm.  Com¬ 
fortably  off  in  a  country  inn  at  Steeple  Aston. 

June  26:  Started  before  7.  Walked  eight  miles  to 
Banbury.  Breakfast  there,  and  walked  on  twenty-two  to 
Leamington.  Arrived  at  three.  .  .  . 

Twenty  years  later,  this  student  who  was  so  fond  of 
long  walks  had  become  the  outstanding  member  of  the 
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Peelites  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Four  times  he  was 
to  be  Prime  Minister  of  Britain.  His  name  was  William 
Ewart  Gladstone. 

***** 

Gladstone’s  father  was  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of 
Liverpool,  a  baronet  and  a  member  of  parliament.  He 
sent  William  to  a  good  school.  The  headmaster  was 
famous  for  his  use  of  the  birch  rod ;  he  was  known  to  have 
flogged  eighty  boys  on  a  single  summer  day,  and  in  his  old 
age  his  one  regret  was  that  he  had  not  flogged  far  more. 
Gladstone  went  on  to  the  university,  where  he  became  a 
brilliant  scholar  and  attracted  notice  by  his  ability  in 
debate.  At  that  time  he  was  opposed  to  the  reform  of 
parliament  or  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery,  so  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  invited  him  to  become  a  Tory  candidate 
at  the  next  election.  He  was  elected  to  the  first  reformed 
parliament,  in  1833.  Two  years  later  the  Whigs  were 
defeated  and  Peel  took  over  the  government.  He 
appointed  Gladstone  to  an  important  post,  but  before  long 
the  Tories  were  defeated. 

When  Peel  again  came  into  power,  in  1841,  Gladstone 
was  also  elected.  He  was  given  a  position  on  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  soon  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  When 
Peel  determined  to  repeal  the  corn  laws,  only  three  of  his 
cabinet  supported  him.  One  of  these  was  Gladstone. 
When  Peel  was  later  defeated  and  resigned,  Gladstone  also 
resigned.  In  1847  he  was  again  elected,  however.  Later  a 
Conservative  government  came  into  power,  with  Mr. 
Disraeli  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  brought  in 
a  budget  which  put  a  heavy  duty  on  all  inhabited  houses. 
Gladstone  attacked  it  strongly;  the  Conservative  govern¬ 
ment  was  defeated,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  a  mixed 
government  of  Whigs  and  Peelites.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  a  rivalry  between  these  two  famous  men  which  lasted 
for  many  years. 

Gladstone  now  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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He  lowered  the  taxes  on  several  kinds  of  goods,  and  made 
up  the  loss  in  revenue  by  a  succession  duty — a  tax  on 
inherited  property.  This  was  something  new,  and  it 
earned  him  the  lasting  dislike  of  the  wealthy  landowners. 
He  continued  to  serve  in  Whig  cabinets;  meanwhile  his 
mind  was  slowly  changing  in  its  attitude  toward  reform. 
In  a  debate,  in  1864,  he  declared  it  wrong  “to  exclude 
forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  working-classes  from  the 
franchise.  ”  The  Peelites  and  Whigs  finally  became  united 
in  the  Liberal  party,  with  Gladstone  as  leader. 

He  introduced  a  new  reform  bill,  which  was  defeated. 
The  next  year  (1867)  the  Conservatives  under  Disraeli 
passed  the  Second  Reform  Bill,  which  gave  the  vote  to 
town  workmen.  Soon  Gladstone  was  again  Prime  Minister, 
and  passed  an  act  doing  away  with  the  government  church 
in  Ireland.  It  was  clearly  unfair  to  ask  the  Irish  to  support 
a  state  church,  to  which  not  more  than,  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
Irish  people  belonged.  But  the  chief  grievance  of  the 
Irish  people  was  the  system  of  holding  land;  rents  were 
high,  and  improvements  made  by  the  tenants  became  the 
property  of  the  landlord.  Thus,  in  1870,  Gladstone  passed 
an  Irish  Land  Act  to  protect  tenants  on  farms  against  greedy 
landlords.  In  the  same  year  he  passed  an  Elementary 
Education  Act  (See  page  319).  This  act  was  the  first 
attempt  to  establish  a  national  school  system  in  England, 
which  in  this  respect  was  much  behind  Scotland  and  many 
countries  of  Europe.  Two  years  later  he  passed  the  Ballot 
Act,  which  established  secret  voting  at  elections.  A 
Conservative  government  under  Disraeli  came  into  power 
until  1880.  In  1881  Disraeli  died. 

When  Gladstone  became  Prime  Minister  again,  he 
passed  the  second  Irish  Land  Act  (1881),  which  set  up 
land  courts  to  settle  a  fair  rent  for  farms,  but  there  was  still 
trouble  in  Ireland.  In  1884  the  Third  Reform  Bill  was 
passed,  giving  the  vote  to  farm  laborers  and  adding 
2,000,000  voters  to  the  electorate.  The  Conservatives 
held  office  for  a  short  time,  but  again  Gladstone  came  into 
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power,  and  prepared  to  give  self-government  to  Ireland. 
He  brought  in  a  Home  Rule  bill,  and,  a  few  days  later,  a 
bill  to  buy  out  the  Irish  landlords,  for  well  he  knew  that 
there  would  be  no  peace  in  Ireland  until  the  people  owned 
their  own  land.  The  Conservatives  were  strongly  opposed 
to  the  Home  Rule  bill,  and  nearly  a  hundred  of  his  own 
party  refused  to  support  it.  An  election  followed,  and 
he  was  defeated. 

Although  Gladstone  was  now  nearly  eighty  years  old, 
he  continued  to  fight  vigorously  for  self-government  in 
Ireland.  At  the  next  election  he  again  came  into  power — 
the  first  British  statesman  to  be  four  times  Prime  Minister. 
He  brought  in  a  new  Home  Rule  bill;  it  passed  the  Com¬ 
mons  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  Gladstone’s 
work  in  parliament  was  now,  in  his  own  judgment,  ended. 
He  made  his  last  speech  in  parliament,  in  1894,  when  he 
was  eighty-five  years  old.  He  never  again  set  foot  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

When  he  died,  in  1898,  his  body  was  taken  to  London 
and  placed  in  Westminster  Hall.  For  two  days  a  vast 
multitude,  from  every  rank  and  creed,  moved  in  unbroken 
succession  past  the  bier.  Then  the  coffin,  preceded  by  the 
members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  escorted  by  the 
highest  officials  of  the  kingdom,  was  carried  from 
Westminster  Hall  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  his  prime  Gladstone  was  six  feet  tall.  He  held 
himself  remarkably  upright,  and  even  in  his  schooldays  was 
noted  for  the  rapid  pace  at  which  he  usually  walked.  His 
voice  was  singularly  clear  and  far-reaching.  In  the 
Waverly  Market  at  Edinburgh,  which  was  supposed  to  hold 
20,000  people,  he  could  be  heard  quite  distinctly,  and  even 
when  he  was  more  than  eighty  years  old  he  remarked  to  a 
friend:  “What  difference  does  it  make  to  me  whether  I 
speak  to  400  or  4,000  people?”  In  old  age  he  was  still  so 
vigorous  that  he  received  the  nickname  of  the  Grand  Old 
Man. 

One  of  Gladstone’s  last  acts  in  parliament  was  to  speak 
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against  a  proposed  huge  increase  in  the  British  navy. 
“My  name,”  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  “stands  in  Europe  as  a 
symbol  of  the  policy  of  peace,  moderation  and  non-ag¬ 
gression.  What  would  be  said  of  my  active  participation 
in  a  policy  that  will  be  taken  as  plunging  England  into  the 
whirlpool  of  militarism?”  This  is  just  another  example 
of  the  modern  viewpoint  held  by  Gladstone  in  many 
important  matters.  To-day  the  world  is  anxiously  con¬ 
sidering  disarmament,  and  militarism  is  in  bad  repute. 
To-day  every  one  has  a  vote.  Ireland  has  attained 
self-government  and  its  people  own  their  land.  In  some 
of  these  matters  Gladstone  was  years  ahead  of  his  times. 
The  test  of  a  great  statesman  is  the  permanency  of  his 
work.  By  that  test  Gladstone  is  truly  great. 

Lord  Salisbury,  Conservative  leader,  in  a  memorable 
speech  in  the  Lords,  summed  up  Gladstone’s  qualities  thus : 
“  He  will  long  be  remembered  ...  as  a  great  example, 
to  which  history  hardly  furnishes  a  parallel,  of  a  great 
Christian  man.”  Mr.  Balfour,  Conservative  leader  in  the 
Commons,  praised  the  dignity  with  which  Gladstone 
conducted  the  business  of  parliament.  “He  brought  to 
our  debates  a  genius  which  compelled  attention;  he  raised 
in  the  public  estimation  the  whole  level  of  our  proceedings.  ” 
It  was  agreed,  by  the  great  majority  of  both  friends  and 
enemies,  that  Gladstone  had  acted,  in  all  important 
matters  of  state,  in  the  way  he  considered  right.  In  other 
words,  he  was  moved,  not  by  love  of  power  but  by  the 
desire  to  do  what  was  most  useful  to  his  fellow-men. 


THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  list  of  important  Acts  passed  by  Gladstone,  and  give  a  brief 

explanation  of  each. 

2.  Select  any  three  of  these  Acts  which  you  consider  specially  important,  and 

obtain  added  information  about  them  from  books  in  your  library. 

3.  Compare  Gladstone  and  Peel. 

4.  Give  reasons  why  Gladstone  may  be  considered  a  great  statesman. 

5.  Debate  this  question:  Is  it  necessary  for  a  statesman  to  be  a  good  student? 
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5.  THE  IMPERIALIST 

Three  young  men  were  lounging  about  in  the  public 
room  of  a  London  hotel.  They  waited  rather  impatiently, 
evidently  expecting  some  one  who  was  late.  All  were 
smartly  dressed;  all  belonged  to  aristocratic  families.  It 
was  the  hour  at  which  people  of  fashion  were  accustomed  to 
dine.  The  oldest  member  of  the  party,  Sir  Edward  Lytton 
Bulwer  (later  famous  as  a  novelist),  paused  to  give 
instructions  to  a  waiter,  then  resumed  the  conversation. 

“I  tell  you,  he  is  the  cleverest  man  in  London,  and  I 
have  brought  you  here  to  dine  with  him  to  prove  it.” 

The  others  smiled  doubtfully  at  each  other.  “At  least 
he  might  arrive  on  time  and  not  keep  us  waiting,”  one 
remarked. 

Just  then  there  was  a  stir  at  the  main  entrance. 
Turning  round  they  saw  the  object  of  their  conversation 
approaching.  He  presented  a  most  extraordinary  appear¬ 
ance.  Clad  in  green  velvet  trousers,  a  canary-colored 
waistcoat,  low  shoes  with  silver  buckles,  lace  at  his  wrists 
and  his  black  hair  in  ringlets,  he  advanced  in  a  stiff,  foppish 
manner  to  where  they  stood.  The  friends  were  introduced, 
and  they  all  went  in  to  dinner.  One  of  the  party,  telling 
the  story  in  later  years,  confessed:  “We  were  all  clever,  all 
ambitious,  and  all  with  a  perfect  conceit  of  ourselves.  Yet, 
if  on  leaving  the  table,  we  had  been  taken  aside  and  asked 
which  was  the  cleverest  of  the  party,  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  say  ‘the  man  in  the  green  velvet  trousers. ’ ” 
***** 

Benjamin  Disraeli  was  a  member  of  a  well-to-do  Jewish 
family  which  had  become  Christian.  He  was  sent  to 
school,  but  in  those  days  a  Jewish  lad  quite  often  was  not 
well  received  by  his  fellow  students,  and  so  Disraeli — who 
looked  like  a  foreigner — soon  got  into  trouble.  Conse¬ 
quently  he  left  the  school  and  finished  his  studies  at  home. 
For  a  time  he  worked  in  a  law  office,  but  having  begun  to 
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write  pamphlets  and  essays,  he  came  to  desire  a  literary 
career.  His  father  was  a  writer  of  some  note,  and  not  far 
from  their  house  in  London  lived  Jane  Austen,  the 
celebrated  novelist.  With  her  encouragement  he  began 
writing  a  novel,  Vivian  Grey.  It  was  published,  regarded 
as  clever,  and  gained  for  its  author  admittance  to  the 
fashionable  society  of  the  day.  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer 
was  one  of  his  first  friends  in  this  new  circle.  It  was  then 
that  Disraeli  became  notorious  for  his  eccentric  dress  and 
habits,  his  lace  and  perfumes,  the  rings  he  wore  over  his 
gloves,  his  jewelled  satin  shirt-fronts  and  similar  oddities. 
He  took  a  trip  abroad.  “I  like  a  sailor’s  life  much,”  he 
wrote  his  father,  “though  it  spoils  the  toilette.”  Upon  his 
return,  he  at  first  devoted  his  entire  time  to  writing. 
Then  he  entered  politics,  and  after  several  defeats  was 
elected  as  a  Tory  member  in  1837. 

His  adventures  in  politics  and  his  personal  extravagance 
had  landed  him  deeply  in  debt,  and  his  election  came  just 
in  time  to  avert  financial  ruin.  He  had  taken  a  dislike  to 
Daniel  O’Connell,  the  champion  of  self-government  for 
Ireland,  and  his  first  speech  was  directed  against  the 
famous  Irishman.  His  fantastic  clothes,  and  still  more 
fantastic  way  of  speaking,  caused  roars  of  laughter.  He 
sat  down,  saying  as  he  did  so:  “Ay,  sir,  and  though  I  sit 
down  now,  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  hear  me.” 
His  second  speech  was  quite  otherwise;  the  Tory  leaders 
noticed  his  ability,  and  it  was  recognized  as  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  the  brilliant  young  novelist  would  be 
appointed  to  a  post  in  the  government.  In  the  meantime 
he  married  a  well-to-do  lady,  whose  fortune  enabled  him 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  he  produced 
two  political  novels,  Sybil  and  Coningsby. 

In  the  1841  government  Disraeli  was  not  given  an  office, 
possibly  because  Peel  did  not  trust  his  ability.  He  was 
leader  of  the  Young  England  party,  which  tried  to  revive 
many  old-fashioned  and  romantic  notions,  and  very  few 
members  of  the  House  took  him  seriously.  He  then  began 
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to  criticize  Peel,  and  presently  to  attack  him  openly  for  his 
intention  to  repeal  the  corn  laws.  His  speeches  made  him 
the  leading  figure  in  the  Tory  party.  In  1852  he  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  brought  in  a  budget  which 
was  strongly  attacked  by  Gladstone  and  defeated.  For 
several  years  afterward  Disraeli  was  in  opposition ;  then  he 
again  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  this  time 
made  a  better  budget.  He  was  not  in  office  long,  however, 
and  for  another  seven  years  he  was  in  opposition.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  budgets  were  acclaimed  everywhere,  and  the 
Conservative  party  was  in  a  bad  way.  The  Liberals  tried 
to  pass  another  reform  bill;  it  was  defeated.  The  next 
year  (1867)  Disraeli,  recognizing  the  need  for  reform, 
introduced  the  Second  Reform  Bill.  In  its  original  form 
it  had  a  number  of  clauses  which  would  have  made  it  less 
democratic,  Gladstone’s  criticism,  however,  caused  these 
to  be  dropped,  and  the  bill  passed.  In  the  same  year 
another  important  piece  of  legislation  was  passed — the 
confederation  of  Canada.  The  first  election  held  under 
the  new  reform  act  put  Disraeli  out  of  office  for  six  years, 
during  which  time  Gladstone  was  at  work  on  his  reforms 
for  Ireland.  Then  the  Liberals  were  badly  defeated, 
because  of  their  mistakes  in  dealing  with  foreign  affairs. 
For  the  first  time  Disraeli  had  a  strong  majority,  and  a 
chance  to  show  his  statesmanship. 

The  next  year  (1875)  Disraeli  did  a  stroke  of  business 
wffiich  made  him  famous.  A  number  of  years  previously, 
French  engineers  had  built  the  Suez  Canal  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  It  greatly  shortened  the 
sea  journey  between  Europe  and  India,  and  was  thus  of 
special  interest  to  Britain.  Egypt  was  a  Turkish  province, 
with  a  local  ruler  (Khedive)  who  had  complete  control 
over  the  country.  In  order  to  obtain  his  permission  to 
build  the  canal,  the  company  which  financed  it  gave  him  a 
large  number  of  shares,  amounting  to  nearly  half  the 
stock.  At  this  time  the  Khedive  was  deeply  in  debt, 
indeed  was  in  danger  of  becoming  bankrupt.  A  newspaper- 
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man,  named  Greenwood,  learned  that  he  was  about  to  sell 
his  shares  in  the  canal  to  some  French  financiers.  Green¬ 
wood  informed  the  government,  which  at  once  purchased 
the  shares  for  less  than  twenty  million  dollars.  Disraeli, 
as  Prime  Minister,  received  great  praise  for  this  transaction. 

The  next  year  he  was  made  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 
About  the  same  time  he  passed  a  bill  to  confer  upon 
Queen  Victoria  the  title  of  Empress  of  India,  a  measure 
which  offended  many  people  at  the  time.  Then  he  had  to 
deal  with  foreign  affairs.  The  Balkan  states  were  being 
ruled,  or  misruled,  by  the  Turks.  Many  of  the  people 
being  Slavs,  and  thus  related  to  the  Russians,  they  looked 
to  Russia  for  help  against  their  oppressors.  The  Bulgarians 
revolted,  and  the  Turks  put  them  down  with  great  cruelty. 
Thousands  were  massacred,  and  as  they  were  Christians, 
the  Turks  being  Mohammedans,  many  people  in  Britain 
were  indignant  and  demanded  that  something  be  done  to 
prevent  such  outrageous  happenings  in  future.  Russia 
sent  an  army  against  the  Turks,  defeated  them,  and 
prepared  to  take  Constantinople.  Gladstone  was  strongly 
against  the  Turks  because  of  the  massacres,  but  Disraeli 
looked  upon  Russia  as  a  power  which  might  control  all 
Europe  unless  kept  within  bounds,  and  would  thereby 
endanger  the  British  possessions  in  India.  He  at  once 
prepared  for  war.  Russia  then  made  peace  with  Turkey, 
but  the  British  government  demanded  that  matters  be 
settled  by  a  congress  of  the  European  countries.  It  was 
held  in  Berlin  in  1878 — the  Congress  of  Berlin — and  it 
completely  made  over  the  peace  terms  between  Russia  and 
Turkey.  Several  of  the  Balkan  countries  now  became 
free,  or  partly  free.  Britain  obtained  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
Disraeli  was  pleased  that  Russia  no  longer  had  any  chance 
of  taking  Constantinople,  and  thus  endanger  Britain’s 
route  to  India  through  the  Suez  Canal.  He  was  quite  sure 
that  he  had  settled  matters  securely.  It  was  probably  a 
mistake  to  leave  the  Turks  in  Europe,  however,  for  before 
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many  years  had  passed  trouble  was  again  brewing  in  that 
quarter. 

After  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  shares,  the  British 
government  began  to  watch  happenings  in  Egypt  closely. 
The  Khedive  became  bankrupt,  and  since  most  of  the  money 
he  owed  had  been  loaned  to  him  by  French  and  British 
banks,  the  financiers  who  were  behind  them  moved  their 
governments  to  interfere.  A  “dual  control”  of  the 
Egyptian  government  was  set  up  by  France  and  Britain. 
In  later  years  this  led  to  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by 
Britain. 

In  1881  Disraeli  died,  not  long  after  he  had  been 
defeated  in  the  elections  by  Gladstone.  The  contrast 
between  these  two  great  men  is  marked.  Gladstone 
chiefly  concerned  himself  with  trying  to  better  the  lot  of 
the  working-people  at  home  and  the  poor  folk  of  Ireland, 
and  had  less  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  than  his  rival. 
Indeed,  he  was  severely  blamed  on  several  occasions  for 
not  upholding  the  British  cause  against  foreigners  with 
sufficient  vigor.  Disraeli,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  less 
interest  in  the  common  people,  but  dreamed  of  a  great 
British  empire  abroad. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  how  Disraeli,  a  commoner  and  a  Jew,  was  able  to  enter 

politics. 

2.  Explain  how  Britain  obtained  control  over  the  Suez  Canal. 

3.  Give  a  list  of  Disraeli’s  achievements  while  Prime  Minister  of  Britain. 

4.  Compare  Disraeli  and  Gladstone. 

5.  Debate  this  question:  Which  is  more  important  to  a  nation,  great  power 

abroad,  or  a  prosperous,  contented  people  at  home? 


6.  THE  MAN  WHO  TAXED  LAND 

The  story  of  David  Lloyd  George  brings  us  to  more 
modern  times.  It  is  the  record  of  a  poor  boy  who  worked 
his  way  up  to  the  highest  position  in  the  land,  and  who  led 
the  British  people  through  the  terrible  ordeal  of  "the 
World  War. 
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Lloyd  George’s  father  was  a  school-teacher,  who  died 
when  his  son  was  scarcely  three  years  old.  The  family 
was  poor,  and  a  shoemaker  uncle  assisted  them,  took 
young  David  in  charge,  encouraged  him  to  study,  and 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  become  a  lawyer.  He  was  a 
shrewd  old  man,  and  his  nephew  profited  greatly  from  his 
knowledge  of  politics  and  practical  affairs.  While  practis¬ 
ing  law,  Lloyd  George  interested  himself  in  politics  as  well. 
The  Anglicans  of  his  district  claimed  that  no  one  but 
members  of  their  church  had  a  right  to  be  buried  in  the 
parish  churchyard.  Lloyd  George  first  became  known 
through  his  success  in  fighting  this  claim.  In  1890  he 
defeated  a  Conservative  opponent  in  an  election  campaign, 
and  became  a  member  of  parliament. 

Lloyd  George  was  a  Welshman,  and  in  parliament  he 
became  the  champion  of  the  Welsh  people.  When  a 
Liberal  government  took  office  in  1905,  under  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  he  was  given  a  post  in  the  cabinet. 
He  was  successful  in  settling  a  railway  dispute,  reorganized 
the  port  of  London,  and  in  other  ways  proved  that  he  was  a 
good  administrator.  Three  years  later  Mr.  Asquith 
became  Prime  Minister,  and  he  appointed  Lloyd  George 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  first  budget  he  brought 
in  provided  for  old-age  pensions. 

In  1909  the  government  had  a  deficit  of  about 
$80,000,000,  and  Lloyd  George  began  to  consider  “what 
hen-roost  to  rob”  in  order  to  make  accounts  balance. 
Up  to  this  time  land  had  been  taxed  very  lightly;  the  rich 
landowners  saw  to  that.  Lloyd  George  considered  it 
most  unfair  that  the  common  people  should  be  taxed 
heavily  in  proportion  to  their  means,  while  wealthy  land- 
owners  escaped  so  easily.  Lloyd  George’s  budget  caused 
a  great  stir.  He  described  it  as  “a  war  budget  against 
poverty,”  which  he  hoped  would  become  “as  remote  to 
the  people  of  this  country  as  the  wolves  which  once  infested 
its  forests.”  He  placed  a  tax  on  motorcars;  raised  the 
duties  on  tobacco  and  liquors;  increased  the  succession 
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duties  (on  inherited  property)  and  others;  placed  a  new 
tax  on  the  ‘‘unearned  increment’'  of  land,  as  previously 
described;  and  claimed  for  the  government  a  share  of  the 
royalties  on  minerals.  The  bill  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords,  whereupon  the  Commons  passed  a  solemn  resolution 
of  protest  and  called  for  an  election.  It  was  warmly 
contested,  and  the  Liberals  won.  Just  then,  however, 
King  Edward  VII  died,  and  the  feud  between  the  Commons 
and  the  Lords  had  to  wait. 

Early  in  1911  a  Parliament  Bill  was  brought  in.  (See 
page  323.)  Besides  ending  the  power  of  the  Lords,  it  cut 
down  the  life  of  parliament  from  seven  years  to  five.  A 
promise  was  also  given  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  be 
reformed.  Another  and  important  provision  was  the 
payment  of  members  of  parliament,  which  at  last  made  it 
possible  for  poor  men  to  take  time  off  from  their  work  to 
sit  in  parliament.  That  same  year  Lloyd  George 
introduced  a.  National  Insurance  Act.  He  had  spent  a 
holiday  in  Europe,  and  there  studied  the  German  scheme 
of  social  insurance.  His  bill  met  with  strong  opposition, 
but  was  finally  passed.  It  provided  sick  benefits  for 
working  men  and  women,  and  insured  those  in  certain 
trades  against  unemployment.  The  workers  themselves 
contributed  part  of  the  necessary  money ;  the  rest  was  paid 
by  the  employers  and  the  government.  The  unemployment 
insurance  idea  was  later  extended  to  other  trades,  and  did 
much  to  carry  the  country  through  the  dark  days  after  the 
World  War.  In  1920  it  was  made  to  include  practically  all 
workers  in  all  trades. 

The  government  now  planned  a  scheme  of  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland.  Lloyd  George  also  wished  to  disestablish 
the  Welsh  Church,  as  Gladstone  had  done  with  the  Irish 
Church.  Accordingly  bills  were  prepared  and  passed  by 
the  Commons,  only  to  be  immediately  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords.  Under  the  Parliament  Act,  they  would  have  to  be 
passed  twice  again,  taking  about  two  years.  In  1913 
they  were  again  passed,  and  again  rejected  by  the  Lords. 
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In  1914  the  same  thing  happened  once  more,  but  just  then 
the  World  War  broke  out,  and  all  action  on  the  bills  was 
suspended  for  a  time. 

As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lloyd  George  had  to 
look  after  the  financing  of  the  war,  and  in  this  he  succeeded 
well.  Matters  were  going  badly  at  the  front,  however. 
There  were  not  enough  guns  and  shells,  and  this  was  most 
serious.  The  Liberal  government  resigned  and  a  National 
government  took  its  place — one  in  which  there  were 
members  from  all  parties,  Liberal,  Labour  and  Con¬ 
servative.  Since  the  War  Office  had  failed  to  do  its  work 
properly,  a  new  department  of  government  was  formed, 
called  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  Lloyd  George  was 
placed  at  its  head.  He  soon  had  munitions  being  produced 
at  full  speed.  Before  very  long  he  began  to  differ  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Asquith,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  war  was  being  conducted. 

He  at  once  made  a  number  of  changes  which  improved 
matters  considerably,  but  his  main  scheme — that  of  placing 
all  the  allied  armies  under  one  leader — was  for  a  long  time 
blocked  by  British  army  generals.  Fresh  defeats,  however, 
showed  that  something  must  be  done  quickly,  and  at  last 
he  had  his  way.  The  armies  were  placed  under  the  supreme 
command  of  a  French  general.  As  soon  as  the  war  was 
over,  in  1918,  an  election  was  held,  and  Lloyd  George  was 
returned  to  power  by  a  large  majority.  He  took  a  leading 
part  in  drawing  up  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  ended  the 
war,  and  did  much  to  restrain  France,  who  was  determined 
upon  revenge,  from  utterly  crushing  their  prostrate  enemies. 

During  the  war  there  had  been  further  trouble  in 
Ireland,  and  Lloyd  George  now  proceeded  with  the  Home 
Rule  Bill.  It  was  finally  passed  in  1922,  after  several 
parliamentary  failures  and  a  bloody  rebellion  in  Ireland. 
The  Irish  Free  State  came  into  being,  with  a  government 
much  like  that  of  Canada.  A  new  reform  bill  was  passed 
immediately  after  the  war  ended,  the  Parliamentary  Reform 
Act,  by  which  the  vote  was  given  to  all  women  over  thirty 
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years  of  age.  The  age  limit  was  later  changed  to  twenty- 
one  years.  Practically  every  adult  person  in  Britain  now 
had  a  vote.  About  the  same  time  a  new  Education  Act 
was  passed,  which  greatly  improved  the  school  system. 
The  Welsh  Church  was  finally  disestablished  in  1920. 
The  year  before,  an  important  step  was  taken  toward 
representative  government  in  India,  by  the  Government  of 
India  Act. 

The  coalition  (union)  government,  of  which  Lloyd  George 
had  been  Prime  Minister,  now  broke  up.  The  Labour 
members  left  it  directly  after  the  war.  Lloyd  George  had 
made  many  extreme  statements  during  the  excitement  of 
the  elections  held  at  that  time;  his  promises  to  “hang  the 
Kaiser,”  and  obtain  impossibly  large  sums  of  money  from 
Germany,  caused  many  to  lose  faith  in  him.  Now,  in  1922, 
he  almost  led  England  into  a  war  with  Turkey.  The 
World  War  had  brought  a  tremendous  load  of  taxation,  and 
there  was  great  discontent.  Many  Liberals  had  long  been 
opposed  to  him.  The  Conservative  ministers  in  his 
cabinet  decided  to  resign,  and  Lloyd  George  himself 
resigned,  to  remain  in  opposition  for  many  years  as  a 
leading  figure  in  the  Liberal  party.  In  the  meantime  the 
Labour  party  had  been  growing  rapidly,  and  as  it  increased 
the  Liberal  party  declined. 

The  British  people  owe  much  to  Lloyd  George  for  the 
vigor  and  competency  he  displayed  during  the  War,  as  well 
as  for  the  important  social  reforms  he  brought  about. 
His  story  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  interesting  in  all 
the  long  line  of  statesmen  who  have,  at  various  times, 
guided  the  fortunes  of  the  British  people. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Outline  the  steps  by  which  Lloyd  George  rose  to  be  Prime  Minister  of 

Britain. 

2.  Review  what  you  have  read  about  the  reform  of  parliament,  the  various 

acts  passed  to  help  the  workers,  and  those  passed  to  relieve  the  people 

of  Ireland. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  important  Acts  passed  by  Lloyd  George,  and  give  a  brief 

explanation  of  each. 
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4.  Describe  two  ways  in  which  Lloyd  George  ensured  victory  to  Britain  in  the 

World  War. 

5.  Select  from  the  works  of  Lloyd  George  the  one  which  you  consider  most 

important,  giving  reasons.  Obtain  further  information  on  it  from 
books  in  your  library. 

6.  Compare  Lloyd  George  and  Gladstone. 


7.  THE  WORKINGMAN’S  FRIEND 

Ramsay  Macdonald  was  born  in  the  little  fishing  village 
of  Lossiemouth,  in  Scotland.  His  father  was  a  laborer,  the 
family  was  poor,  and  the  wee  “but  and  ben”  in  which  they 
lived  was  a  cottage  of  two  rooms,  with  thatched  roof, 
built  near  the  railway  tracks.  The  boy  picked  up  an 
elementary  education  at  the  village  school,  continued  there 
for  some  time  as  a  pupil  teacher,  and  then  went  to  London 
to  secure  what  further  education  he  could  while  earning 
a  living.  Lack  of  money  barred  him  from  a  university 
education.  He  began  as  a  clerk  in  a  warehouse  at  three 
dollars  a  week,  spending  his  lunch  hours  in  a  library  and 
his  evenings  at  school.  A  science  scholarship  was  just 
within  his  grasp  when  a  breakdown  in  health  ended  his 
scholastic  career. 

Meanwhile  Macdonald  had  become  interested  in 
politics.  He  met  the  famous  Keir  Hardie,  the  first  Labour 
member  of  parliament  in  Britain.  Macdonald’s  experience 
and  reading  had  made  him  a  socialist,  although  there  was 
no  socialist  party  in  parliament  at  that  time.  He  became 
secretary  to  a  Liberal  candidate,  at  a  salary  of  $375  a  year. 
At  the  same  time  he  began  to  write,  in  time  becoming  a 
newspaper  man.  Ramsay  Macdonald  has  written  many 
articles  and  books,  and,  although  he  is  one  of  the  best 
speakers  in  the  British  parliament,  many  people  think  he 
is  an  even  better  writer.  His  London  home,  and  his  home 
on  the  edge  of  the  moor  at  Lossiemouth,  which  he  built 
for  his  mother,  contain  rooms  whose  walls  are  lined  with 
books,  many  of  them  very  valuable. 
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After  Keir  Hardie  founded  the  Independent  Labour 
Party,  in  1893,  Macdonald  joined  it,  and  not  long  afterward 
he  was  a  Labour  candidate.  He  was  defeated,  and  his 
health  again  broke  down.  But  these  misfortunes  brought 
him  compensation.  In  the  course  of  his  election  campaign 
an  unknown  young  lady  sent  him  a  contribution  to  his 
campaign  fund.  Later,  when  he  was  ill,  she  wrote  him. 
Still  later  he  met  her,  Margaret  Ethel  Gladstone,  a  niece 
of  the  famous  scientist,  Lord  Kelvin.  They  married  and 
his  days  of  poverty  were  ended.  In  the  years  that  followed 
the  Macdonalds  travelled  much — the  United  States,  Canada 
(1897),  South  Africa,  through  the  Pacific  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  India  and  much  of  Europe.  Not  all  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  Britain  have  known  the  empire  and  the 
world  as  Ramsay  Macdonald  knows  them. 

The  great  trade  unions  long  stood  aloof  from  politics, 
except  perhaps  for  some  slight  connection  with  the  Liberal 
party.  Keir  Hardie  and  Macdonald  persuaded  them  that 
they  must  form  a  political  party.  By  1906  there  were 
fifty-two  Labour  members  in  parliament.  Macdonald 
himself  became  a  member  that  year ;  five  years  later  he  was 
leader  of  the  Independent  Labour  party.  In  1914,  when 
parliament  was  considering  whether  or  not  to  enter  the 
World  War,  he  declared  against  it,  stating  that  Britain  was 
under  no  obligation  of  honor  to  enter  it,  and  indeed  should 
not  do  so.  The  day  before,  he  had  been  offered  a  place  in 
the  Liberal  cabinet,  and  had  refused  it,  because  he  felt  that 
it  was  wrong  to  launch  the  British  people  upon  what  he 
saw  would  be  a  long  and  ruinously  expensive  conflict.  Of 
course  he  was  denounced  as  a  “traitor”  by  most  newspapers 
and  the  other  parties.  Many  of  his  own  party  left  him, 
and  he  resigned  the  leadership. 

After  the  war  was  over,  in  1918,  he  again  ran  for 
parliament,  but  was  defeated.  That  was  when  there  was 
talk  of  hanging  the  Kaiser  and  making  Germany  pay  for 
the  war.  When  Macdonald  appeared  on  a  platform  to 
speak,  he  was  booed  and  hissed  and  missiles  were  thrown 
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at  him.  One  morning,  however,  a  number  of  Scottish 
soldiers,  who  had  just  returned  from  France,  heard  that 
Macdonald  would  try  to  speak  in  London,  but  was  to  be 
stoned  off  the  platform,  so  they  went  to  the  place  early. 
Macdonald  did  speak  after  all,  with  a  bodyguard  of  soldiers 
in  kilts! 

The  Labour  party  was  now  thrown  open,  not  merely  to 
trade  unionists  but  to  any  worker  by  hand  or  brain,  and 
before  long  it  had  3,000,000  followers.  The  Communist 
party,  which  made  great  gains  in  the  European  countries 
after  the  war,  was  strongly  opposed  by  Macdonald,  who 
did  not  approve  of  their  violent  methods,  and  in  the  end 
they  were  defeated.  In  1922  there  was  a  new  election,  and, 
with  140  Labour  members  in  parliament,  Macdonald 
became  leader  of  the  Opposition.  The  next  year  the 
Conservative  government  was  defeated  in  an  attempt  to 
do  away  with  free  trade  and  introduce  protection  (customs 
duties  on  goods  coming  into  the  country).  An  election 
followed,  and  Labour  won  another  fifty  seats  in  the  Com¬ 
mons.  The  Labour  and  Liberal  members  together  had  a 
majority  of  the  members;  arrangements  were  made  between 
their  leaders,  and,  in  1924,  Ramsay  Macdonald  became 
Prime  Minister. 

He  gave  immediate  attention  to  foreign  affairs,  and,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  war,  an  agreement  was  reached 
between  Britain,  France  and  Germany  on  a  number  of 
matters,  more  especially  that  of  the  reparation  payments 
Germany  was  to  make  to  its  former  enemies.  Then,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations,  he  and  the  French 
premier  tried  to  bring  about  an  arrangement  for  submitting 
all  disputes  between  nations  to  a  third  party  to  decide 
(arbitration).  At  home,  the  Labour  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Philip  Snowden,  brought  in  an  excellent  budget, 
and  a  Housing  Act  was  passed.  Macdonald  then  tried  to 
complete  his  “peace”  work  by  making  a  treaty  with 
Russia.  Both  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  however,  dis¬ 
liked  the  new  Russian  (Bolshevik)  government.  An 
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election  was  held,  and  Macdonald’s  party  was  defeated, 
although  the  number  of  Labour  voters  was  increased  by  a 
million.  For  a  time  the  Conservative  party,  under 
Stanley  Baldwin,  was  in  power,  yet  once  again,  in  1929, 
Macdonald  became  Prime  Minister.  He  still  had  to 
depend,  however,  upon  the  support  of  the  Liberals,  and 
make  sure  that  any  measures  he  introduced  would  be 
approved  by  Lloyd  George.  This  meant  that,  on  both 
occasions,  although  the  Labour  party  was  in  office,  it  was 
not  really  in  power.  Its  majority  in  the  Commons  being 
too  small,  it  was  unable  to  bring  in  the  reforms  its  leaders 
wished  to  make  in  order  to  help  the  working  people. 
Because  of  this  situation,  the  Labour  record  of  social 
reform  has  so  far  been  unimportant. 

Macdonald,  who  had  studied  the  problem  of  self- 
government  in  India  for  many  years,  made  a  special  attempt 
to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  it.  In  1930  a 
great  Conference  was  held  in  London,  to  which  India  sent 
delegates.  Gandhi,  the  Nationalist  leader,  was  present. 
The  Prime  Minister  promised  that  self-government  would 
be  introduced  as  speedily  as  possible.  In  1932  the  govern¬ 
ment  worked  out  a  new  scheme  of  representation  for  India, 
by  which  even  the  “untouchables,”  or  lowest  class,  would 
have  a  fair  share  of  members  in  the  parliament  of  India. 

The  year  before,  a  financial  crisis  came  upon  the  nation. 
The  huge  burden  of  the  war  debts,  the  slowing  down  of 
industry,  the  immense  number  of  unemployed  who  had  to 
be  supported  by  the  state,  these  and  other  difficulties 
brought  matters  to  a  head.  The  government  decided  that 
the  best  brains  of  all  parties  were  needed  to  meet  it,  and 
thus  a  National  government  was  formed.  Ramsay 
Macdonald  remained  as  Prime  Minister,  with  Stanley 
Baldwin  as  his  principal  supporter.  In  1932  a  great 
Economic  Conference  was  held  at  Ottawa.  Representatives 
came  from  Britain,  and  from  every  important  part  of  the 
British  Commonwealth,  in  an  effort  to  create  a  greater, 
amount  of  empire  trade.  It  is  hoped  that  an  increase  in 
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business,  and  consequently  greater  employment,  may  be  the 
final  outcome,  and  that  the  ties  which  hold  the  Common¬ 
wealth  together  will  be  vastly  strengthened. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Describe  the  way  in  which  Ramsay  Macdonald  rose  to  be  Prime  Minister 

of  Britain. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  chief  work  done  by  Ramsay  Macdonald  while  in 

office,  and  explain  why,  although  leader  of  a  Socialist  (Labour)  party, 
he  has  not  made  many  social  reforms. 

3.  Compare  Macdonald,  Lloyd  George  and  Disraeli. 

4.  Review  the  story  of  the  trade  unions,  and  from  books  in  your  library  learn 

what  you  can  about  the  Labour  party. 

5.  Debate  this  question:  Would  a  national  (no  party)  government  be  better 

for  Britain  than  a  party  government? 


C.  POLITICS ,  PARTIES  AND  POLICIES:  CANADA 

1.  THE  FIRST  CANADIAN  PRIME  MINISTER 

A  tall,  dark  man,  wearing  a  long-tailed  coat,  proceeded 
rapidly  along  the  pavement  leading  to  the  central  doorway 
of  the  parliament  buildings  in  Ottawa.  His  prominent 
nose,  thick  hair,  red  necktie  and  short-paced  walk,  all 
combined  to  give  him  a  strongly  distinctive  appearance. 
Entering  the  building,  he  passed  quickly  along  the  corridors 
until  he  came  to  a  lobby  in  which  a  number  of  men  stood 
about,  engaged  somewhat  noisily  in  conversation.  Here  he 
was  halted  by  a  stout,  important-looking  person,  apparently 
in  a  bad  temper  and  plainly  anxious  to  engage  him  in 
conversation.  The  tall  man  greeted  him  cheerily.  Some 
of  the  annoyance  faded  from  the  man’s  face  as  he  returned 
the  greeting;  they  at  once  fell  into  conversation,  the  tall 
man  jerking  his  head  from  side  to  side  as  he  talked.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  chuckled,  drew  closer,  and  tapped  the  other  on 
the  chest  with  a  long,  bony  forefinger. 

“See  me  to-morrow,”  he  said,  and  passed  on. 

Two  men  standing  a  short  distance  away  overheard  the 
last  remark.  One,  evidently  a  stranger,  asked  a  question. 
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His  companion  smiled  and,  pointing  after  the  retreating 
figure,  answered :  “There  goes  the  leading  figure  in  Canadian 
politics,  the  man  who  made  confederation  possible  and  the 
first  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  who 
planned  and  built  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway;  founded 
the  Liberal- Conservative  party,  and  began  the  National 
Policy — the  Right  Honorable  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

John  Macdonald  was  only  five  years  old  when  his  father, 
a  manufacturer  of  bandana  handkerchiefs,  decided  to 
leave  Scotland  and  settle  in  Canada.  There  had  been  a 
long  war  with  France,  times  were  very  bad,  and  the 
bandana  business  was  a  failure.  They  sailed,  in  an 
emigrant  ship,  to  see  what  fortune  might  bring  them  in 
the  new  world.  After  changing  from  one  place  to  another, 
the  family — there  were  five  children — finally  settled  in 
Kingston,  in  Upper  Canada.  Here  John  attended  school, 
but  his  father  died,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  the  lad  set  out 
to  earn  his  own  living.  His  first  position  was  that  of  office 
boy  in  a  local  law  firm.  It  gave  him  a  chance  to  study 
law  and  read  books;  thus  he  educated  himself  as  best  he 
could.  He  had  ability;  he  also  had  a  pleasant  manner,  and 
was  popular  with  old  and  young  alike.  Soon  his  employer 
placed  him  in  charge  of  a  branch  office  in  a  neighboring 
town,  and  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  old  he  became 
a  lawyer. 

Macdonald  was  not  very  successful  in  his  profession, 
and  lost  a  good  many  of  his  first  cases.  Although  usually 
cheerful  and  good-natured,  his  Highland  ancestry  gave  him 
a  streak  of  excitability;  when  he  was  arguing  his  first  case 
in  court  he  became  so  angry  that  he  got  into  a  fight  with 
the  opposing  lawyer.  His  chief  interest  lay  in  politics, 
and  in  1844  he  was  elected  Conservative  member  of 
parliament  for  Kingston.  “There  seemed  to  be  no  one 
else  available,”  he  said  in  later  years,  “so  I  was  pitched 
upon.”  During  the  first  five  years  of  his  membership  in 
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parliament  he  spoke  only  once  or  twice,  but  he  carefully 
studied  the  way  in  which  parliamentary  business  was 
carried  on,  and  he  made  friends  with  every  one,  no  matter 
of  what  party.  Probably  it  was  the  experience  thus 
gained  which  enabled  him  in  after  years  to  control  men 
and  parties  so  well. 

At  that  time  the  state  of  affairs  in  Canada  was  very 
odd  indeed.  A  few  members  of  parliament  were  of  the  old 
“Family  Compact”  Conservative  party;  a  larger  number 
made  up  the  moderate  Conservative  party,  not  so  strongly 
opposed  to  changes.  Another  was  the  moderate  Liberal 
party,  made  up  of  members  who  had  been  followers  of 
Robert  Baldwin;  a  smaller,  but  very  active  group,  was 
known  as  the  Clear  Grits — “all  sand  and  no  dirt,  clear  grit 
all  the  way  through” — who  wished  to  bring  about  a 
number  of  reforms  at  once.  The  French  members  were 
in  three  parties :  the  blue  or  moderate  party,  which  had  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  members;  the  red  or  reform  party; 
the  English-speaking,  Conservative  party.  The  Grits 
wished  to  lessen  the  authority  of  Britain  in  Canada;  the 
French  red  party  {parti  rouge )  was  inclined  to  want  a 
republic,  or  else  to  join  the  United  States.  Macdonald 
was  leader  of  the  moderate  Conservatives;  George  Brown 
of  the  Toronto  Globe  led  the  Grits.  Naturally,  with  so 
many  parties  in  parliament,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
confusion,  and  not  very  much  business  could  be  done. 

There  was  a  moderate  Liberal  government,  led  by 
Hincks  and  Morin,  in  power  for  a  short  time;  when  it  was 
defeated,  in  1854,  the  leader  of  the  Family  Compact 
Conservative  party,  MacNab,  was  asked  by  the  Governor- 
General  to  form  a  new  government.  He  could  not  do  so 
unless  the  moderate  Conservatives  helped  him.  This  was 
Macdonald’s  opportunity.  He  knew  all  the  members  of  all 
parties,  and  he  set  to  work  to  build  up  a  new,  united  party. 
The  moderate  Liberals  were  easily  persuaded  to  join;  after 
a  time  he  persuaded  the  blue  party  to  join  also.  Thus  the 
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THE  CHANGE  IN  PARTIES 
The  seven  parties  became  two. 


so-called  Liberal- Conservative  Party  came  into  existence. 
It  is  usually  termed  the  Conservative  party.  (See  chart.) 
For  eighteen  years,  under  the  leadership  of  Macdonald,  it 
controlled  the  affairs  of  Canada. 

The  story  of  Confederation  has  been  told.  Macdonald 
was  by  no  means  the  first  to  put  forward  the  idea  of  a 
federal  union  of  the  Provinces ;  it  had  been  discussed  before 
the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  was  passed.  Nor  did  he 
risk  his  political  power  or  reputation  in  striving  to  bring 
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it  about,  for  not  until  he  was  convinced  that  union  was 
bound  to  come  did  he  take  an  active  part  in  promoting  it. 
Yet  it  was  largely  due  to  his  skill  in  managing  men  that 
confederation  actually  came  into  being.  At  first  the 
Liberal- Conservative  party  had  quite  a  large  majority 
over  the  other  parties  in  parliament,  but  gradually  the 
Grits,  under  the  leadership  of  Brown,  won  a  majority  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  parties  became  so  evenly  divided 
that  no  government  could  secure  a  working  majority. 
Finally  Georges  Cartier  and  Macdonald  formed  a  new 
government,  and  Alexander  Galt  became  Finance  Minister 
in  it  upon  condition  that  confederation  be  their  chief 
aim. 

The  government  was  defeated ;  in  three  years  there  were 
two  elections  and  four  new  governments,  but  still  there  was 
deadlock.  Macdonald  was  tired  of  politics,  and  wished  to 
retire.  Other  men  came  to  him,  however,  and  to  Brown, 
and  persuaded  them  to  join  together  for  the  public  good. 
Brown  stood  up  in  the  House  and  offered  to  help  in  forming 
a  strong  coalition  of  parties  which  would  work  out  a 
scheme  of  federal  union.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  for 
over  a  year  the  rivals  worked  peacefully  together  in  the 
Great  Coalition.  It  was  this  government  which  called 
together  the  Quebec  Conference,  in  1864,  at  which  the 
famous  Seventy-two  Resolutions  were  passed.  Both 
Brown  and  Macdonald  went  to  London  to  formulate,  in 
company  with  the  British  parliamentary  leaders,  various 
details  of  the  scheme.  After  their  return,  the  provincial 
parliaments  voted  on  it.  In  both  the  Canadas  it  passed 
by  a  safe  majority.  When  confederation  was  thus  an 
assured  fact,  Brown  resigned,  and  Macdonald  finished 
the  work.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  were  no 
longer  friendly  to  union,  and  it  required  considerable  skill 
to  overcome  their  resistance.  At  the  final  meeting  in 
London,  where  the  terms  of  the  British  North  America  Act 
were  finally  agreed  upon,  Macdonald  was  undoubtedly  the 
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leading  figure.  It  was  therefore  quite  natural  that,  when 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  came  into  being,  he  should  become 
its  first  Prime  Minister.  From  the  British  government 
he  received  the  further  honor  of  knighthood. 

When  the  federation  of  the  four  Provinces  (Ontario, 
Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick)  had  been  completed, 
Canadian  statesmen  began  to  consider  how  the  western 
territories  might  be  added  to  the  union.  The  United 
States  had  recently  bought  Alaska  from  Russia.  If  the 
West  should  ever  join  the  United  States,  it  would  com¬ 
pletely  shut  off  British  Columbia  from  the  rest  of  Canada. 
Therefore  representatives  were  sent  to  London  to  talk 
matters  over  with  the  British  government,  and  in  1869 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  persuaded  to  surrender 
its  trading  and  governing  rights  to  the  British  government, 
which  then  gave  over  to  Canada  nearly  all  the  western 
territory.  (See  page  275.)  The  way  was  now  opened  for 
British  Columbia  to  join  the  Dominion.  Macdonald 
successfully  overcame  all  difficulties,  and  in  1871  this  far- 
western  Province  entered  confederation.  The  earlier 
opposition  in  Nova  Scotia  to  union,  led  by  Howe,  had 
been  met  by  granting  better  terms  to  that  Province,  and 
now  Macdonald  used  the  same  means  to  induce  Prince 
Edward  Island  to  come  in.  Thus  in  1873,  six  years  after 
confederation,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  had  come  to 
include  seven  provinces  and  the  western  territories. 

One  of  the  promises  made  to  British  Columbia  was 
that  a  railway  should  be  built,  within  ten  years,  to  connect 
that  Province  with  the  railway  system  of  Canada.  At  first 
it  was  proposed  that  the  government  itself  should  build 
the  road,  but  a  private  company,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  offered  to  take  it  in  charge.  Then  a 
most  unpleasant  affair  happened.  Elections  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  it  was  said  that  the  company,  in  order 
to  secure  the  contract  to  build  the  road,  had  paid  the 
Macdonald  government  a  large  sum  of  money  toward  its 
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election  expenses.  This  Pacific  Scandal  caused  Macdonald 
to  resign,  and  the  Liberals,  who  were  now  led  by  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  took  charge  of  the  government.  The  railway 
work,  however,  proceeded  very  slowly,  and  British 
Columbia  was  dissatisfied.  A  few  years  later  Macdonald 
again  became  Prime  Minister;  a  new  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  was  formed,  and  the  work  was  pushed 
ahead.  It  was  a  difficult  scheme  to  finance,  and  so  the 
price  paid  to  the  company  for  its  work  was  high :  $25,000,000 
cash  and  25,000,000  acres  of  land,  free  of  taxes  for  twenty 
years.  To-day  the  company  still  owns  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  best  land  in  western  Canada.  It  was  a 
work  requiring  great  engineering  skill,  but  every  difficulty 
was  overcome;  the  Rockies  were  crossed,  and  in  1885  the 
last  spike  was  driven  in  the  railroad  which  united  the  East 
and  West  of  Canada. 

About  the  time  of  the  Pacific  Scandal,  Canada,  in 
common  with  other  countries,  was  suffering  from  a  world¬ 
wide  depression  in  trade.  It  was  made  worse  by  a  series 
of  bad  harvests.  Prices  were  low,  business  was  poor,  and 
many  were  thrown  out  of  work.  At  the  same  time 
Canadians  were  becoming  more  national,  more  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  Canada  should  take  first  place  in  the  minds 
and  actions  of  its  citizens.  Macdonald  shrewdly  took 
advantage  of  this  state  of  affairs  to  produce  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  policy.  He  proposed  to  levy  high  customs  duties  on 
foreign  goods  coming  into  Canada;  in  this  way,  he  argued, 
there  would  be  more  work  and  better  prices  for  Canadians, 
and  Canadian-made  goods  would  receive  an  advantage. 
To  this  scheme  he  gave  the  name  of  the  National  Policy. 
It  is  still,  with  minor  changes,  the  policy  of  both  the 
Conservative  and  Liberal  parties.  By  means  of  it  he 
defeated  the  Mackenzie  government,  and  again  came  into 
power  in  1878. 

When  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  died,  in  1891,  as  a  result 
of  a  winter  election  campaign,  he  had  been  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
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THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Relate  the  history  of  the  founding  of  the  Conservative  Party  in  Canada. 

2.  Review  the  story  of  confederation,  and  describe  the  part  played  by 

Macdonald. 

3.  From  books  in  your  library  write  out  a  more  complete  account  of  the 

building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  noting  Macdonald’s  share 
in  it. 

4.  Explain  the  National  Policy. 

5.  Debate  these  questions: 

If  a  customs  tariff  shuts  out  foreign  goods,  will  foreign  countries  buy 
Canadian  goods? 

If  a  customs  tariff  shuts  out  foreign  goods,  will  all  Canadians  become 
prosperous? 

If  foreign  goods  are  allowed  to  enter  Canada  freely,  will  the  Canadian 
people  lose  or  gain? 

2.  A  CAUTIOUS  LEADER 

When  the  government,  of  which  John  A.  Macdonald 
was  leader,  resigned  office  because  of  the  Pacific  Scandal, 
Alexander  Mackenzie  became  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 
At  a  general  election  which  was  held  not  long  afterward, 
the  Liberal  party  received  a  very  large  majority,  and  for 
five  years  it  continued  in  power. 

Many  Scotsmen  have  played  an  important  part  in 
Canada’s  story,  but  none  had  a  more  remarkable  career 
than  Alexander  Mackenzie  the  statesman.  One  of  a 
family  of  ten,  his  father  a  carpenter,  his  education  limited, 
Mackenzie  emigrated  to  Canada  and  there,  in  unfamiliar 
surroundings,  rose  largely  by  means  of  his  own  energy 
and  intelligence  to  the  highest  position  in  the  land. 

Times  in  Scotland  were  bad,  and  Alexander’s  father 
moved  about  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  work.  During 
the  winter  days  the  lad  went  to  school;  at  night  he  sat  by 
the  fireside  and  read  the  Bible  and  other  religious  books 
which  at  that  time  were  to  be  found  in  the  average  Scottish 
home.  During  the  summer,  after  he  was  ten  years  old, 
he  worked  as  herd  boy  on  farms,  thus  earning  a  few  pennies 
toward  his  upkeep.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  left  school 
altogether  to  become  a  full-time  farm  worker,  and  when 
sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  stone-cutter.  His  father 
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died,  and  upon  himself  and  his  two  older  brothers  fell  the 
duty  of  supporting  the  family.  Naturally  he  had  little 
time  for  anything  but  work.  Soon  he  was  a  skilled  stone¬ 
cutter,  earning  full  wages,  and  he  secured  employment  from 
a  railway  company  which  was  building  a  number  of  stone 
bridges  along  its  line. 

At  that  time  the  common  people  of  Scotland  were 
demanding  the  vote.  Mackenzie  became  interested  in 
politics,  and  supported  the  movement  for  reform.  He 
was  living  in  the  land  of  Bobbie  Burns,  and  Burns’  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  had  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  young  man.  Meanwhile  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a 
Scottish  lassie  whose  father,  a  stone-cutter,  worked  for 
the  same  company  as  himself.  When  in  1842  her  family 
decided  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  Mackenzie  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  with  them.  They  lived  in  Kingston  for  a 
time,  where  John  A.  Macdonald  had  his  law  office. 
Mackenzie  worked  at  his  trade  of  stone-cutting  until  he 
saved  enough  money  to  set  up  in  a  small  way  as  a  con¬ 
tractor.  For  ten  years  he  worked  in  many  places,  and 
became  a  well-known  building  contractor.  Meanwhile  he 
had  married  his  Scottish  sweetheart,  and  his  elder  brother 
had  come  out  to  live  with  him.  The  rest  of  the  family, 
including  his  mother,  joined  him  later,  and  they  all  settled 
in  the  village  of  Sarnia. 

Mackenzie  had  steadily  increased  his  knowledge  of 
books,  and  he  became  known  in  his  town  as  a  ready  debater. 
He  strongly  favored  the  Reformers,  and  had  been  attracted 
by  the  ideas  of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie.  His  energy, 
honesty  and  courage,  coupled  with  his  ability  as  a  public 
speaker,  gave  him  the  leadership  of  the  local  Reform 
party,  and  thus  he  came  to  the  notice  of  George  Brown. 
They  became  firm  friends  for  life.  In  support  of  Brown 
and  the  Liberal  party  a  newspaper  was  established  in 
Sarnia,  and  Mackenzie  became  its  editor,  ten  years  after 
landing  in  Canada.  At  that  time  the  newspapers  were 
inclined  to  employ  vulgar  abuse  rather  than  argument 
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when  discussing  political  matters.  Mackenzie  never 
stooped  to  that  sort  of  thing,  but  he  did  become  engaged 
in  a  warm  dispute  with  a  local  politician.  A  lawsuit 
resulted,  which  cost  him  so  much  that  the  paper  came  to 
an  end.  He  continued  to  act  as  agent  for  Brown,  however, 
and  succeeded  in  having  him  elected  to  parliament. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1861,  Mackenzie  was  himself 
elected  to  parliament.  From  that  time  on,  politics  occupied 
practically  the  whole  of  his  life.  For  thirty  years  he  was  a 
member  of  either  the  provincial  assembly  or  the  Dominion 
house  of  parliament.  A  solid,  honest  man,  he  worked  his 
way  to  leadership  by  those  very  qualities;  he  became 
known  as  the  “stainless  statesman.”  He  did  his  best,  his 
very  best,  at  all  times,  and  the  keen  rivalry  between  Brown 
and  Macdonald  helped  to  place  him  in  power. 

Mackenzie  studied  the  question  of  confederation  for  a 
long  time  before  deciding  that  it  was  the  best  course  for 
Canada  to  take,  but  having  once  made  up  his  mind,  he 
became  its  strong  advocate.  Meanwhile  Brown  had 
resigned  from  office.  Had  he  remained  in  parliament,  he 
probably  would  have  been  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  the  new  Dominion  government,  and  eventually  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  but  he  chose  a  different  course.  Upon 
his  retirement  Mackenzie  took  his  place,  and  after  con¬ 
federation  he  found  himself  leading  the  Opposition  party 
against  Macdonald.  He  spoke  often  in  the  House,  but  he 
never  spoke  at  great  length.  In  debate  he  was  feared  by 
his  opponents  and  relied  upon  by  his  own  party.  Never 
brilliant  or  clever,  he  was  always  steady  and  dependable. 

It  was  in  1873  that  the  Liberals,  after  Macdonald’s 
resignation  but  before  a  new  election,  took  over  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Mackenzie  effected  a  number  of  reforms.  Up  to 
that  time  the  Dominion  elections  had  extended  over  a 
period  of  several  weeks,  and  the  voters  called  out  the  name 
of  the  candidate  they  favored.  One  bad  result  of  open 
voting  was  that  politicians  used  to  give  voters  money 
(bribes)  to  cast  their  vote  for  a  certain  candidate,  and  they 
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could  easily  tell  how  the  vote  actually  was  cast.  The 
government  now  introduced  secret  voting,  by  ballot,  so  that 
there  was  no  way  of  telling  how  a  man  voted.  By  the 
same  Act  the  time  of  voting  was  shortened  to  a  single  day. 
Then  a  temperance  law  was  passed.  It  gave  permission 
to  the  people  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
within  their  own  counties.  Mackenzie  was  a  strong 
“prohibitionist,”  and  wished  to  aid  the  cause  of  tem¬ 
perance.  Although  he  passed  this  “local  option”  law  he 
did  not  think  the  people  were  yet  ready  for  it,  and  so  feared 
it  would  be  a  failure.  Still  another  important  measure  was 
the  setting  up  of  a  central  law-court  to  which  appeal 
might  be  made  from  the  decisions  of  the  ordinary  courts, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  which  sits  at  Ottawa. 

The  most  difficult  problem  Mackenzie  had  to  face  was 
that  of  the  railway  across  Canada  to  the  Pacific.  Over 
two  years  had  passed  since  British  Columbia  had  joined 
the  Dominion,  yet  nothing  had  been  done  toward  the 
actual  building  of  the  line.  The  practical  Mackenzie  con¬ 
sidered  it  too  great  an  undertaking,  and  said  so.  Immedi¬ 
ately  the  people  of  British  Columbia  protested,  and  began 
to  talk  of  withdrawing  from  the  Dominion.  So  he  finally 
decided  to  go  on  with  the  project,  but  to  work  at  it  very 
slowly,  merely  keeping  ahead  of  the  advance  of  settlement. 
Of  course  such  a  policy,  if  it  had  been  continued,  would  have 
kept  back  the  settlement  of  the  West  for  many  years,  and 
in  this  respect  Mackenzie  plainly  was  over-cautious. 

When  he  became  Prime  Minister  he  made  the  mistake 
of  taking  too  much  work  upon  himself.  He  personally 
supervised  the  great  spending  departments  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  determined  that  the  treasury  money  should  be  spent 
honestly,  but  this  took  up  so  much  of  his  time  that  he 
sometimes  had  very  little  left  for  equally  important 
matters.  Moreover,  it  undermined  his  health,  and  he  had 
greater  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  heavy  burden  of 
government.  When  hard  times  came,  and  Macdonald 
began  to  urge  his  National  Policy,  Mackenzie  opposed  him 
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strongly.  An  election  came  on.  He  refused  to  believe 
that  the  people  would  no  longer  support  so  honest  and 
economical  a  government  as  his  had  been,  and  restore  to 
power  a  man  whom  it  had  put  out  of  office  only  a  few 
years  before.  Yet  that  was  what  happened,  and  the 
National  Policy  made  Macdonald  again  Prime  Minister. 

Although  he  remained  a  member  of  parliament  for  many 
years  afterward,  Mackenzie’s  health  was  not  good,  his 
voice  failed,  and  younger  men  took  the  lead.  One  great 
pleasure  of  these  later  years  was  a  visit  to  the  place  where 
he  was  born.  The  British  government  three  times  offered 
him  knighthood,  but  he  courteously  refused  the  honor, 
declaring  that  titles  had  no  place  in  a  democratic  country 
like  Canada.  In  1892  he  died.  A  famous  London  news¬ 
paper  referred  to  him  at  the  time  as  ‘  ‘  a  symbol  of  honesty 
among  friends  and  foes  alike”;  his  brilliant  successor,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  described  him  as  having  been  “as  straight 
and  solid  as  his  own  masonry.” 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Sketch  the  principal  events  of  Alexander  Mackenzie’s  life  up  to  the  time 

of  his  becoming  Prime  Minister. 

2.  Describe  the  work  done  by  Mackenzie  while  in  charge  of  the  government. 

3.  Compare  Mackenzie  and  Macdonald.  Name  the  outstanding  characteristic 

of  each. 

4.  Explain  why  Mackenzie  was  so  short  a  time  in  office. 

5.  Debate  this  question:  Is  it  better  for  a  country  to  be  governed  by  highly 

capable  statesmen  or  by  cautious  statesmen? 

3.  A  GREAT  FRENCH  CANADIAN 

A  boy  of  eleven  years  stood  behind  the  counter  of  a 
general  store,  in  a  little  Scottish  village  of  old  Quebec. 
The  customer  upon  whom  he  was  waiting  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  bright,  quick  lad,  with  his  polite  manner 
and  quaint  accent,  which,  although  unmistakably  French, 
contained  also  a  curious  admixture  of  Scotch  and  Irish. 

“ Do  you  work  here  all  the  time?”  he  asked. 
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“No,  sir,”  the  boy  answered.  “I  work  here  to  learn 
the  English.” 

“What  is  your  name?” 

“Wilfrid  Laurier,  sir.” 

Along  a  crowded  street  in  the  great  city  of  London 
moved  a  stately  procession,  probably  the  most  impressive 
ever  seen  in  Britain.  In  a  great  gilded  carriage  rode  the 
aged  Queen  Victoria,  whose  long  reign  of  sixty  years  was 
now  being  celebrated  in  a  Diamond  Jubilee.  Behind  her 
came  notables  and  dignitaries  from  the  British  Isles,  and 
from  every  part  of  the  huge  British  Empire.  Not  very  far 
down  the  line  came  a  carriage  in  which  sat  a  distinguished- 
looking  man  with  flowing  hair.  Cheers  and  handclapping 
greeted  his  appearance;  he  bowed  gracefully  to  right  and 
left  in  polite  acknowledgment.  From  the  window  of  a 
near-by  building  a  group  of  visitors  looked  on. 

“Who  is  that  man?”  they  asked,  as  the  carriage 
rolled  by. 

“That,”  said  a  gentleman  at  a  neighboring  window, 
“is  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  PrimeMinister 
of  Canada.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  the  little  Quebec  village  where  Wilfrid  Laurier  was 
born,  in  1841,  most  of  the  inhabitants  claimed  many 
generations  of  Canadian  descent.  For  two  hundred  years 
before  his  birth,  eight  generations,  Laurier’s  ancestors  had 
made  Canada  their  home.  His  father  and  his  grandfather 
were  both  farmers;  with  farming  they  combined  a  little 
land-surveying.  The  father  was  well  read,  and  took  a 
deep  interest  in  political  affairs;  he  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  responsible  government  and  the  Reform  party.  Wilfrid 
attended  the  little  church  school  of  the  village,  but  his 
father  decided  to  give  him  a  wider  education,  and  sent 
him  to  an  English  school  in  a  neighboring,  larger  village. 
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Wilfrid  boarded  with  an  Irish  Catholic  family,  but  spent 
much  of  his  spare  time  with  a  Protestant  Scotsman,  a  friend 
of  his  father,  who  owned  the  largest  store  in  the  village. 
The  boy  worked  in  the  store  as  much  as  possible  in  order 
to  improve  his  English,  and  there  he  also  acquired  an 
understanding  of  and  sympathy  with  a  religion  different 
from  his  own.  For  a  time  his  teacher  was  a  Scotsman  who 
delighted  in  quoting  poetry;  from  him  Laurier  gained  his 
knowledge  of  the  master  writers  in  English,  a  knowledge 
which  did  much  to  make  him  a  graceful  and  fluent  orator. 

Laurier  was  sent  from  the  village  school  to  a  French 
college  at  L’Assomption.  He  became  the  ablest  debater 
in  the  college,  and  his  chief  amusement  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  visiting  the  local  courthouse  in  order  to  hear  the 
debates  between  lawyers,  or  of  attending  political  meetings 
and  listening  to  the  speeches.  It  was  a  time  when  interest 
in  politics  was  keen  and  orators  were  numerous.  Laurier 
was  an  excellent  student.  In  addition  to  his  usual  studies 
he  continued,  quite  on  his  own  account,  to  improve  his 
knowledge  of  English.  One  of  his  most  remarkable 
qualities  in  later  years  was  the  ease  with  which  he  could 
address  an  audience  in  either  of  the  languages.  After 
graduating  from  the  college  he  studied  law  at  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  where  he  took  lectures  in  both 
English  and  French.  While  studying  at  McGill  he  entered 
a  law  office  in  Montreal.  In  due  course  he  became  a 
lawyer. 

Laurier  practised  law  for  a  short  time  in  Montreal, 
and,  in  1867,  the  year  of  Confederation,  settled  down  in 
Arthabaskaville.  While  a  student  in  Montreal  he  had 
been  a  leading  member  of  a  progressive  reform  society. 
At  that  time  Quebec  was  a  strongly  Conservative  Province, 
and  Liberal  candidates  had  very  little  chance  of  being 
elected  to  parliament.  Laurier  soon  became  known  as  a 
leading  Liberal,  and  four  years  after  coming  to  Arthabaska¬ 
ville  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  ‘Liberal  candidate  in  a 
provincial  election.  He  was  opposed  by  an  English- 
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speaking  Conservative ;  Laurier  could  speak  both  languages. 
In  the  end  he  won  the  election  by  a  large  majority. 

His  first  address  in  the  House  created  a  stir.  Here 
was  a  young  man,  clever,  witty,  eloquent,  with  a  keen 
understanding  of  political  affairs — a  man  who  would  go  far. 
Three  years  later,  in  1874,  when  the  Liberals  had  come 
into  power  in  the  Dominion  government,  there  was  a 
“general”  election.  Laurier  was  chosen  a  Liberal  candi¬ 
date,  and  was  elected.  His  first  speech  at  Ottawa  was 
delivered  in  French,  and  very  few  members  could 
understand  it.  Not  long  afterward,  however,  when  the 
House  was  debating  the  part  played  by  Louis  Riel  in  the 
North-West  Rebellion  of  1869,  Laurier  spoke,  this  time  in 
English,  in  Riel’s  defence.  The  speech  was  a  masterpiece; 
it  aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  at  once  Laurier 
came  to  the  forefront  of  Canadian  politics.  Presently  he 
was  appointed  a  cabinet  minister,  representing  the  city  of 
Quebec,  the  ancient  capital  of  Canada.  For  over  forty 
years  he  continued  to  be  its  representative. 

When  Macdonald  won  the  next  election  by  his  National 
Policy,  and  the  Liberals  were  thrown  into  opposition, 
Laurier  quickly  became  their  most  prominent  member,  and 
in  1887  he  was  chosen  leader  of  the  party,  the  first  time  a 
French-speaking  member  had  received  that  honor.  For 
nine  years  he  continued  to  lead  the  Opposition,  and  during 
that  time  Quebec,  once  a  solidly  Conservative  Province, 
began  to  turn  Liberal.  In  1896  there  was  a  dispute  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  separate  Catholic  schools 
in  Manitoba;  an  election  resulted,  and  the  Liberals  won. 
Laurier  became  Prime  Minister.  His  first  cabinet  was 
one  of  the  ablest  which  has  ever  directed  Canadian  affairs. 
It  included  W.  S.  Fielding,  Premier  of  Nova  Scotia,  Richard 
Cartwright,  who  had  been  Minister  of  Finance  under 
Mackenzie,  Oliver  Mowat,  Premier  of  Ontario  for  thirty 
years,  A.  G.  Blair,  Premier  of  New  Brunswick,  Clifford 
Sifton,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Manitoba  government, 
and  other  competent  statesmen. 
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Laurier  first  settled  the  Manitoba  schools  dispute.  In 
1871  an  educational  system  had  been  established  in  Mani¬ 
toba,  under  which  the  Catholics  had  separate  schools. 
In  1890  the  Manitoba  government  had  abolished  these 
schools.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Privy  Council 
of  Great  Britain,  which  decided  that  the  Dominion  govern¬ 
ment  had  the  power  to  pass  a  bill  restoring  the  separate 
schools  if  it  wished.  Representatives  from  both  govern¬ 
ments  now  met  in  conference.  It  was  decided  that  there 
should  be  religious  instruction  in  the  schools;  that  Roman 
Catholic  teachers  might  be  employed  where  desired;  and 
that  the  French  language  might  be  used  along  with  the 
English  where  there  were  ten  French-speaking  pupils 
in  a  school. 

The  second  matter  to  decide  was  the  customs  tariff. 
While  in  opposition,  the  Liberals  had  criticized  the  National 
Policy,  but  now  the  United  States  raised  its  customs  duties 
higher  than  ever  before.  So  the  Liberals  did  very  little 
toward  free  trade ;  they  lowered  the  duties  on  a  few  articles, 
but  the  most  important  part  of  the  new  tariff  law  had  to  do 
with  preferences.  The  goods  of  any  country  which  would 
give  favorable  terms  to  Canadian  products  were  to  be 
admitted  into  Canada  at  a  much  lower  rate  of  customs 
duty  than  the  ordinary  rate.  This  arrangement  mainly 
affected  goods  from  Britain,  and  led  later  on  to  a  sort  of 
tariff  union  between  Britain  and  some  forty  of  the  British 
possessions,  each  giving  the  other  special  preferences  in 
trade.  About  this  time  general  business  conditions 
improved,  and  the  volume  of  trade  with  Britain  increased 
enormously. 

With  the  return  of  prosperity  a  steady  stream  of  settlers 
began  to  pour  into  the  West.  In  the  United  States  there 
were  no  longer  free  lands  for  settlement,  and  so  the  adven¬ 
turous  people  of  many  countries  turned  to  Canada  for  new 
homes.  The  Dominion  government  undertook  to  give  aid 
to  settlers  and  to  farmers  alike;  experimental  farms  and 
stations  were  set  up,  farming  bulletins  were  published, 
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seed-grain  was  tested.  In  1897  Canada  attracted  much 
attention,  and  received  a  great  deal  of  advertising,  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  in  London.  The 
representatives  of  the  various  parts  of  the  empire  who 
were  in  attendance  held  an  imperial  conference  upon 
empire  affairs.  Laurier  was  easily  its  outstanding  figure; 
he  received  numerous  honors  and  decorations,  and  Canada 
came  markedly  into  the  public  notice.  It  all  fitted  in 
admirably  with  Canadian  plans  to  attract  settlers,  and 
soon  the  West  was  experiencing  a  “boom.”  The  most 
important  result  was  the  formation,  in  1905,  of  two  new 
Provinces,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  Thus  Laurier  had 
the  satisfaction  of  rounding  out  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  year  after  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  imperial  penny 
postage  was  introduced — letters  anywhere  within  the  empire 
for  a  penny.  It  was  largely  through  the  work  of  the 
Canadian  government  that  this  convenience  was  brought 
about.  The  next  year  Britain  went  to  war  with  the  Boer 
(Dutch)  republics  of  South  Africa.  Canada  sent  some  help 
to  the  Motherland,  but  this  action  was  disliked  by  the 
French  Canadians,  who  had  always  opposed  taking  part 
in  any  war  in  which  Canada  was  not  directly  concerned. 
A  few  Canadians,  some  of  them,  such  as  Goldwin  Smith, 
men  of  prominence,  opposed  the  war  as  being  unjust;  the 
majority,  however,  especially  in  Ontario,  criticized  the 
government  for  not  doing  enough.  At  the  next  election 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  argument  over  the  question,  but 
Laurier  carried  the  elections  and  became  as  powerful  as 
Macdonald  had  been  before  him. 

On  several  occasions  the  United  States  government  had 
been  approached  in  the  matter  of  reciprocity  (free  trade 
between  the  two  countries),  but  each  time  had  refused  to 
make  any  arrangement  to  that  end.  From  the  farmers  in 
the  Canadian  West,  however,  now  came  a  strong  demand  for 
lower  tariffs  and  more  trade  with  the  United  States. 
Laurier  attempted  to  bring  this  about.  The  United  States 
government  was  agreeable  to  the  proposal,  but  in  Canada, 
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when  an  election  was  held  to  decide  the  question,  the 
Liberals  were  defeated  and  reciprocity  was  refused. 

Laurier,  now  an  old  man,  thought  of  retiring  from  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  party,  but  his  followers  would  not 
agree  to  it,  and  so  for  eight  years,  until  his  death,  he 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  Opposition.  In  1914  came  the 
World  War.  Canada  again  sent  aid  to  the  Motherland, 
and  Laurier  gave  the  government  every  assistance.  At 
the  end  of  the  usual  five-year  term  the  government  was 
supposed  to  hold  an  election,  but  with  Lauder’s  support  it 
continued  in  office.  The  next  year,  however,  an  election 
became  necessary.  The  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert 
Borden,  asked  Laurier  to  join  in  a  union  government — by 
both  parties.  But  the  main  policy  of  such  a  government 
would  be  conscription,  that  is,  forcing  men  by  law  to 
serve  in  the  army  during  the  war.  To  that  policy  Laurier 
was  wholly  opposed,  and  so  he  refused  to  join.  There  was 
an  election,  in  which  he  was  defeated.  He  died  in  1919. 

While  present  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  in  1897,  Laurier 
had  been  knighted.  He  disliked  the  idea  of  titles,  and  tried 
to  avoid  the  honor,  but  it  would  have  been  discourteous  to 
the  Queen  to  have  refused  acceptance.  It  is  said  that 
years  afterward  he  offered  to  head  a  list  of  Canadian  title- 
holders  who  would  agree  to  make  a  bonfire  of  their  medals 
and  decorations.  Yet  great  honor  was  due  him,  for  his 
life’s  work  was  the  closer  union  of  the  two  races,  French  and 
English,  in  Canada.  In  his  first  speech  in  the  Quebec 
parliament  he  uttered  these  words:  “Our  respective  fore¬ 
fathers  were  enemies,  and  waged  bloody  war  against  each 
other  for  centuries,  but  we,  their  descendants,  united  under 
the  same  flag,  fight  no  other  fights  but  those  of  a  generous 
rivalry  to  excel  each  other  in  trade  and  industry,  in  the 
sciences  and  the  arts  of  peace.” 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Trace  the  steps  by  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  rose  to  be  Prime  Minister. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  events  during  his  term  at  the  head  of  the  government. 

3.  From  books  in  your  library  obtain  an  account  of  the  great  prosperity 

enjoyed  by  Canada  during  the  time  of  Laurier. 
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4.  W.  L.  MACKENZIE  KING 

When  Laurier  died,  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party 
passed  to  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King,  grandson  of  the 
leader  of  the  Upper  Canada  Rebellion  of  1837,  and  for 
years  accounted  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  younger  Liberals. 
His  ability  and  training  had  given  him  a  position  of 
prominence,  and  it  was  known  that  he  possessed  Sir 
Wilfrid’s  complete  confidence. 

Mackenzie  King  was  born  in  1874  at  Kitchener  (then 
Berlin),  Ontario.  His  father  was  a  prominent  local  lawyer. 
After  passing  through  public  and  high  schools  the  young 
man  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  there 
took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  political  science.  He 
also  graduated  in  law  (LL.B.),  but  he  was  specially  inter¬ 
ested  in  labor  problems,  in  the  relations  between  employer 
and  worker.  He  then  took  more  advanced  studies  along 
these  lines  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Harvard 
University.  At  the  same  time  he  won  a  travelling  scholar¬ 
ship,  which  enabled  him  to  study  labor  problems  in  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  1900  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Dominion  government  as  editor 
of  the  Labour  Gazette  and  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour. 

The  work  of  government  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
departments,  over  each  of  which  a  minister  of  the  cabinet 
presides.  But  ministers  change  with  the  fortunes  of 
political  parties,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  one 
always  in  charge,  some  one  who  continues  at  all  times  to 
direct  the  work  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  department. 
A  permanent  head  man  of  this  sort  is  called  a  deputy 
minister.  For  eight  years  Mr.  King  thus  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  Department  of  Labour,  which  deals  with  such 
matters  as  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  employment  offices 
and  factories,  and  above  all,  with  disputes  between 
employers  and  their  workers.  He  gained  a  reputation  for 
skill  in  settling  disputes  in  industry,  and  it  was  largely  due 
to  him  that  an  act  was  passed  (Lemieux  Act,  1907)  for 
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dealing  with  certain  kinds  of  such  disputes.  By  this  Act, 
Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  might  be  set  up,  to 
which  labor  difficulties  can  be  referred  for  settlement. 

In  1903  Mackenzie  King  entered  politics.  Laurier 
appointed  him  Minister  of  Labour  in  the  Liberal  cabinet, 
but  in  1911,  when  Laurier  was  defeated  on  the  question  of 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  King  also  lost  his  seat. 
He  returned  to  his  former  work  of  studying  industrial 
problems,  this  time  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  This  organization  has  its  headquarters  in  the 
United  States,  but  Mr.  King  continued  to  reside  in  Canada, 
and  to  conduct  his  investigations  from  Ottawa,  visiting 
other  countries  as  circumstances  required.  He  was  especi¬ 
ally  useful  in  this  connection  during  the  World  War.  At 
that  time,  too,  he  supported  Laurier  in  his  fight  against 
conscription.  The  results  of  his  industrial  work  were 
published  in  a  book,  Industry  and  Humanity.  In  it  he 
points  out  that  good  will  between  employer  and  worker  is 
of  first  importance,  and  that  in  all  industrial  undertakings 
the  welfare  of  the  community  is  even  more  important 
than  profits. 

In  1919  Mackenzie  King  was  chosen  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  succession  to  Laurier.  After  the  war,  both 
the  old  parties  became  unpopular,  and  in  the  West  a  new 
party  appeared,  the  National  Progressives,  demanding 
freer  trade.  In  1921  there  was  an  election  which  resulted 
in  victory  for  the  Liberals,  and  Mackenzie  King,  represent¬ 
ing,  at  the  time,  the  constituency  of  North  York,  and  later 
Prince  Albert,  became  Prime  Minister,  the  youngest  man 
in  Canadian  history  to  hold  that  position.  The  Progres¬ 
sives  had  sixty-five  members  in  this  parliament,  while  the 
Conservatives  and  Liberals  were  quite  evenly  balanced. 
Thus  the  Progressives  held  the  balance  of  power.  Another 
difficulty  for  the  Liberals  was  that  the  Senate  had  a  majority 
of  Conservatives,  and  so  might  throw  out  legislation  passed 
by  a  Liberal  House  of  Commons. 

King’s  great  problem  was  finance.  Due  to  the  war, 
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the  national  debt  of  Canada  had  grown  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  $2,250,000,000,  or  more  than  $250  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  country.  So  the  expenses  of 
government  were  cut  down.  Tariffs  and  taxes  on  supplies 
and  machinery  needed  in  farming,  dairying,  fishing,  mining 
and  lumbering  were  lowered  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
production  in  these  industries.  This  move  toward  freer 
trade  pleased  the  Progressive  party.  The  railways  which 
had  failed  during  the  war,  and  had  been  combined  into  the 
Canadian  National  system,  were  now  reorganized  and 
placed  under  the  management  of  Sir  Henry  Thornton,  a 
British  railroad  expert  with  successful  experience  in  the 
United  States.  In  1926,  for  the  first  time  since  it  had 
been  begun,  the  National  railway  system  earned  more  than 
sufficient  money  to  pay  all  charges  against  it  for  the  year, 
including  interest  on  the  very  large  debt  which  was  formed 
when  the  old  railways  were  bought  out.  At  the  same  time 
the  road  was  improved  and  new  lines  were  built. 

It  became  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  government  to 
pass  such  laws  as  they  wished ;  often  the  Progressives  could 
not  be  counted  on  to  support  them.  In  1925,  Mackenzie 
King  appealed  to  the  country,  hoping  that  a  new  election 
would  give  him  a  sufficiently  large  majority  to  make  him 
independent  of  any  other  party.  He  won  the  election, 
but  he  himself  and  several  of  his  cabinet  ministers  were 
defeated.  The  Progressive  party  lost  heavily,  but  the 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  were  so  nearly  equal  in  numbers 
that  the  Progressives  still  held  the  balance  of  power. 
Mr.  King  was  elected  in  Prince  Albert  and  continued  as 
Prime  Minister.  He  succeeded  in  having  a  bill  passed 
through  the  Commons  giving  pensions  to  all  aged  persons 
unable  to  support  themselves,  and  also  a  bill  which  would 
enable  farmers  to  borrow  money  more  easily;  both  bills, 
however,  were  thrown  out  by  the  Senate.  Charges  of 
corruption  and  dishonesty  in  the  Customs  Department  of 
the  government  were  brought  by  the  Conservatives;  the 
Progressives,  though  prepared  to  support  the  government 
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in  its  decision  to  appoint  a  royal  commission,  could  not  be 
relied  upon  to  give  support  through  subsequent  sessions  of 
parliament,  and  King  advised  the  Governor- General  to 
grant  a  dissolution.  The  Governor-General  having  declined 
to  accept  his  advice,  King  resigned,  and  the  Governor- 
General  called  on  the  Conservative  leader,  Arthur  Meighen, 
to  form  a  government.  He  accepted  office,  but  was  in 
power  only  three  days  before  being  defeated  on  a  vote 
in  the  House,  and  another  election  followed.  The  Liberals 
were  successful;  the  Progressives  supported  them,  and 
Mackenzie  King  was  again  Prime  Minister. 

In  1927  Canada  celebrated  its  Diamond  Jubilee,  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  confederation.  Meanwhile  the 
Conservatives  had  chosen  a  new  leader  in  the  person  of 
Richard  Bedford  Bennett.  At  the  next  election,  in  1930, 
the  Conservatives  won  by  a  large  majority.  Mackenzie 
King  remained  in  parliament  as  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  King  represented  Canada  at  the  Imperial 
Conferences  of  1923  and  1926.  In  1928  he  represented 
Canada  at  the  League  of  Nations,  in  both  the  Assembly 
and  the  Council.  In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  Vice- 
President  of  the  League.  He  also  signed  at  Paris,  on 
behalf  of  Canada,  the  Briand-Kellogg  treaty  for  the  Renun¬ 
ciation  of  War. 


5.  R.  B.  BENNETT 

Ten  days  after  the  election  of  1926,  Prime  Minister 
Meighen  resigned  his  office,  and  shortly  afterward  he  also 
resigned  as  the  official  head  of  the  Conservative  party.  A 
temporary  leader  was  chosen  until  there  was  time  to  hold  a 
Dominion-wide  convention.  It  was  held  the  next  year, 
and  at  it  the  new  leader  was  chosen,  Richard  Bedford 
Bennett  of  Calgary. 

R.  B.  Bennett  was  born  in  a  sea-coast  village  of  New 
Brunswick;  his  father  was  a  shipbuilder.  He  attended  the 
local  schools,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  himself 
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teaching  school  near  Moncton.  Then  he  turned  to  law, 
attended  Dalhousie  University  at  Halifax,  entered  a  law 
office  and  duly  became  a  lawyer.  After  practising  for  a 
time  in  New  Brunswick  he  moved  to  Calgary,  where  he 
obtained  a  partnership  in  the  well-known  law  firm  of 
Senator  Lougheed. 

The  next  year  Mr.  Bennett  entered  politics,  and  for 
seven  years  afterward,  until  the  formation  of  the  new 
Provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  North-West  Territories. 
In  1909  he  became  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Alberta,  but  resigned  to  enter  the  Dominion  parliament 
as  member  for  Calgary.  This  was  in  1911,  when  Laurier 
was  defeated  on  the  question  of  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States. 

In  1921  Bennett  was  made  Minister  of  Justice  in  the 
Meighen  government,  but  was  defeated,  along  with  his 
leader,  in  the  elections  of  that  year.  He  entered  parliament 
again  in  1925,  and  the  following  year,  when  Mackenzie 
King  resigned,  Bennett  became  Minister  of  Finance  in 
Meighen’s  new  cabinet.  This  government  lasted  only 
three  days  before  being  defeated  on  a  vote  in  the  House. 
In  the  election  of  1926  he  was  the  only  Conservative 
member  elected  on  the  prairies,  and  at  the  convention  at 
Winnipeg  in  the  following  year  was  chosen  leader  of  his 
party. 

In  1930  the  Liberals  were  defeated,  and  Richard  Bennett 
became  Prime  Minister.  Canada,  in  common  with  other 
countries,  was  suffering  severely  from  a  business  and 
industrial  depression;  thousands  were  thrown  out  of  work, 
wages  were  cut,  and  great  suffering  resulted.  A  firm 
believer  in  the  National  Policy  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald, 
Mr.  Bennett  attempted  to  relieve  the  situation  by  making 
the  duties  on  goods  coming  into  the  country  very  high,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  buying  of  Canadian-made  goods.  In 
1932  a  great  Economic  Conference  was  held  at  Ottawa, 
to  which  there  came  representatives  from  all  the  important 
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parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Mr.  Bennett  had  first 
suggested  the  Conference  when  on  a  visit  to  London. 
The  object  of  the  Conference  was  to  improve  business  and 
provide  work  for  the  unemployed  throughout  the  Empire, 
by  making  a  number  of  trade  agreements  among  the 
various  countries  concerned,  with  Great  Britain  and  with 
one  another.  The  Conference  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Bennett.  The  delegates  from  the  United  Kingdom  were 
headed  by  Stanley  Baldwin,  the  former  British  Prime 
Minister.  A  number  of  trade  agreements,  in  which  Canada 
shared,  were  completed  at  this  meeting.  While  there 
were  many  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  result 
would  be,  it  was  hoped  that  great  and  lasting  benefits 
might  be  secured,  not  only  for  Canada,  but  for  every  part 
of  the  British  possessions. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Red  Cross.  During  the  World  War  he  was  president  of 
the  Alberta  division,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Central  Council  of  the  Canadian  Red 
Cross  Society.  He  twice  represented  Canada  at  Geneva 
on  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  the  International 
Red  Cross  Society. 


D.  THE  PRAIRIE 
1.  TWO  UPRISINGS 

It  was  in  the  year  1849.  Here  and  there  outside  the 
little  church  at  St.  Boniface,  on  the  Red  River,  some 
hundreds  of  rifles  were  stacked.  Inside,  the  owners  of 
the  rifles  joined  in  the  age-old  ritual  of  their  faith.  The 
service  over,  out  they  poured,  a  picturesque,  excited  crowd 
of  Metis.  Seizing  their  weapons,  they  gathered  in  noisy 
groups,  once  more  to  discuss  the  event  which  had  caused 
them  to  come  armed  to  a  church  service.  A  tall  figure 
mounted  the  church  steps  and  made  a  speech.  It  was  a 
fiery  recital  of  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
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Company,  lords  of  the  North  and  West.  It  told  of  a 
government  set  over  them  by  this  Company,  a  government 
which  looked  to  its  own  profits  rather  than  the  people’s 
good,  which  forbade  the  settlers  to  buy  or  sell  furs,  which 
punished  those  who  did  so.  Who  were  these  officers  of  the 
Company?  Strangers  from  another  land,  disliked  even 
by  the  English-speaking  inhabitants  of  the  Red  River. 
Far  more  friendly  were  the  Americans  to  the  south,  now 
only  sixty  miles  away,  who  welcomed  the  Metis  bringing 
furs.  And  now  four  of  the  Metis  had  been  seized,  with 
their  trade  goods,  and  lodged  in  jail,  just  as  they  were 
about  to  set  out  on  a  trading  expedition.  To-day  was  the 
day  of  the  trial.  Away  to  the  court-house!  The  judge 
should  learn  that  the  Metis  had  their  rights! 

Led  by  the  speaker — Riel  the  miller — they  crossed  the 
river,  and  surrounded  as  well  as  filled  the  court-house. 
Riel  told  the  judge  that  he  would  be  given  only  one  hour 
to  set  the  prisoners  free.  Helpless,  the  judge  found  an 
excuse,  and  they  were  released.  Joy  took  the  place  of 
anger;  men  yelled  and  sang,  guns  banged,  dogs  barked. 
A  great  victory  had  been  won.  No  longer  would  the 
Company  dare  to  stop  the  Metis  from  trading. 

Thereafter  trade  with  the  people  of  Minnesota  rapidly 
increased.  Seven  years  later  no  less  than  five  hundred 
Red  River  carts  crossed  the  border  with  furs  and  other 
produce.  Slowly  the  Red  River  colony  grew,  until  in 
1869  it  numbered  some  twelve  thousand  settlers.  Of  these, 
ten  thousand  were  partly  of  Indian  blood,  partly  French  or 
English.  More  and  more  had  they  become  a  people  by 
themselves,  trading  with  the  United  States  rather  than 
Canada,  living  quietly  on  their  little  farms,  which  extended 
back  from  the  river  in  long  narrow  strips,  after  the  fashion 
of  old  Quebec.  A  proud  and  independent  people  they  were, 
quick  to  resent  any  interference  with  their  way  of  life, 
just  as  they  had  resented  it  twenty  years  before. 

Meanwhile,  many  of  the  English-speaking  inhabitants 
also  had  come  to  dislike  the  rule  of  the  Company.  They 
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wished  to  see  more  settlers  in  the  country,  but  the  Company 
wished  otherwise;  more  settlement  meant  less  trade  in 
furs.  If  only  the  colony  were  to  become  part  of  Canada, 
then  the  people  could  govern  themselves  and  settlement 
would  increase  rapidly.  Others  besides  the  settlers  were 
beginning  to  think  of  union ;  even  before  the  confederation 
of  the  first  four  Provinces  men  had  begun  to  dream  of  a  still 
greater  Canada,  stretching  from  coast  to  coast.  Complaints 
began  to  reach  the  British  government  concerning  the  rule 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  The  government  ordered 
an  enquiry.  The  final  result  of  all  these  occurrences  was 
that  Canada  received  from  the  British  parliament  the  right 
to  govern  the  vast  territories  of  the  North-West,  and  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  became  merely  a  trading  concern. 

Unfortunately,  when  this  took  place  the  Canadian 
government  paid  no  attention  to  the  people  living  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red  River,  indeed  did  not  even  trouble  to 
tell  them  what  had  happened,  although  they  were  the  ones 
most  affected  by  it.  The  Metis  learned  that  the  land  had 
been  taken  over  by  Canada;  they  knew  the  Canadians 
already  in  the  country  wanted  thousands  more  to  come 
and  settle  there.  What  land  would  they  take?  No  one 
was  sent  from  Ottawa  to  tell  them  that  their  land  and  their 
rights  would  be  safe.  The  first  sign  of  any  change  was 
the  coming  of  surveyors  to  lay  out  the  land.  The  Metis 
watched  them  suspiciously.  Following  the  United  States 
system,  the  land  was  marked  off  into  rectangles  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  each.  These  blocks  sometimes 
cut  across  the  long,  narrow  farms  of  the  Metis.  The 
latter  had  no  proper  title-deeds;  they  had  merely 
“squatted”  there  and  stayed,  often  for  a  long  time.  They 
became  alarmed  over  it  all,  and  feared  those  men  who  came 
in  with  the  survey  gangs  and  began  to  stake  out  land  for 
themselves  and  their  friends. 

The  French  Metis  also  feared  they  might  lose  their 
rights  of  religion  and  language.  When  the  French  of 
Quebec  joined  the  Dominion  these  rights  were  guarded,  but 
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THE  RED  RIVER  CART 

Was  used  as  a  means  of  transport  across  the  prairies  before  the  days  of  railways.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  iron,  wooden  pegs  were  used  in  place  of  nails,  and  the  tires  of  the  wheels 
were  bound  round  with  strips  of  fresh  buffalo  or  ox-hide,  which  shrank  when  it  dried  and  held 
them  tightly  together. 

— so  far  as  they  knew — the  Red  River  French  had  no  such 
security.  The  government  at  Ottawa  was  warned  that 
there  would  be  trouble,  unless  the  Metis  were  assured  of 
their  rights.  Yet  nothing  was  done. 

At  this  point  there  appeared  a  Metis  leader,  Louis  Riel, 
son  of  the  miller  Riel  who  had  forced  the  Company  to  stop 
interfering  with  the  settlers’  trade  in  furs.  He  forbade 
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the  surveyors  to  go  on  with  their  work,  and,  with  the  help 
of  a  few  followers,  even  stopped  them  by  force.  In  the 
meantime  the  Dominion  government  had  made  other 
mistakes.  Instead  of  asking  the  people  of  the  Red  River 
how  they  wished  to  be  governed,  a  plan  was  drawn  up 
without  even  letting  them  know.  Then,  toward  the  end 
of  1869,  William  McDougall  was  sent  out  as  Governor, 
with  control  over  the  entire  country.  This  was  the  same 
man  who  had  sent  out  the  surveyors  without  explaining 
matters  to  the  Metis.  McDougall  was  one  of  the  Fathers  of 
Confederation;  he  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  urging 
the  inclusion  of  the  West,  and  had  gone  over  with  Sir 
Georges  Cartier  to  London  to  put  the  deal  through.  To 
the  Metis  he  was  the  man  who  most  wanted  to  seize 
their  lands. 

The  Metis  now  formed  a  committee  to  take  charge  of 
affairs.  In  those  days  most  travellers  came  to  the  Red 
River  by  way  of  the  United  States.  When  McDougall 
reached  the  border  he  was  met  by  this  committee,  and  told 
to  stay  out  until  some  agreement  was  reached  with  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  Then  some  armed  Metis 
took  possession  of  Fort  Garry,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
post,  to  guard  against  what  they  considered  an  attempt 
to  control  them  by  force.  They  also  took  charge  of  the 
little  village  of  Winnipeg,  for  the  Company’s  governor  lay 
sick  in  bed.  All  might  have  gone  well  even  yet  had  not 
McDougall,  instead  of  discussing  matters  with  Riel  and  his 
men  in  friendly  fashion,  treated  them  as  rebels  and  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  lieutenant-governor  of  the  North-West 
Territories.  Seeing  that  there  was  no  chance  of  coming 
to  an  agreement,  the  Metis  now  set  up  a  temporary  govern¬ 
ment,  with  Riel  as  president.  McDougall  went  back  the 
way  he  had  come,  first  to  St.  Paul  and  finally  to  Canada. 

The  temporary  government  adopted  a  bill  of  rights 
which  demanded  the  right  to  elect  a  parliament,  a  fair 
and  generous  allotment  of  the  public  lands,  a  scheme  of 
public  improvements,  and  representation  in  the  Dominion 
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parliament.  These  demands  were  quite  reasonable  and 
were  granted  later  on,  but  in  the  meantime  trouble  occurred. 
Riel,  with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  well-known 
Canadian  and  British  settlers,  governed  the  country  for 
nearly  eight  months,  and  during  that  time  maintained 
peace  and  order.  Yet  he  was  constantly  opposed  by  a 
small  group  of  English  settlers  who  regarded  the  Metis 
as  rebels;  there  was  some  fighting,  and  a  number  of  the 
settlers  were  placed  in  jail.  One  of  them,  a  young  man 
from  Ontario,  named  Scott,  was  especially  troublesome, 
and  finally  Riel  ordered  him  to  be  shot.  This  took  place 
in  the  year  1870. 

J ust  at  the  time  when  this  happened  it  looked  as  though 
a  peaceful  and  satisfactory  settlement  would  be  reached. 
Sir  John  Macdonald’s  government  became  thoroughly 
alarmed,  and  sent  three  commissioners  to  find  out  what 
the  people  wanted  and  assure  them  they  would  suffer  no 
wrong.  The  best  known  of  the  three  was  Donald  Smith, 
who  later  became  Lord  Strathcona.  Gradually,  the  Metis 
became  calmer,  meetings  were  held,  and  representatives 
were  sent  to  Ottawa  to  explain  matters  to  the  government. 
Then  everything  was  spoiled  by  the  murder  of  Scott. 
The  people  of  Ontario  were  enraged;  they  demanded  the 
punishment  of  all  concerned.  Twelve  hundred  soldiers 
sailed  from  Collingwood  to  Fort  William,  and  from  there 
followed  the  old  fur-traders’  route  to  the  Red  River. 
When  they  reached  Fort  Garry  they  found  Riel  and  his 
followers  gone. 

The  Dominion  government  granted  the  demands  of  the 
settlers,  and  Manitoba  became  a  Province  of  Canada. 
The  right  of  the  Metis  to  the  land  they  lived  on  was 
recognized,  and  they  received  “ scrip”  or  certificates 
entitling  each  of  them  to  a  share  of  the  public  land.  It 
was  not  a  good  arrangement,  for  many  of  them  sold  their 
scrips  for  very  little,  and  often  land  speculators  bought 
it  up. 

Many  of  the  soldiers  from  Ontario  remained  as  settlers. 
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It  was  the  largest  single  influx  of  settlers  before  the  railway 
came.  As  the  settlements  grew,  farming  began  to  displace 
the  hunt  as  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people.  In  1870 
the  country  had  very  few  traders,  and  these  dealt  mainly 
with  the  Indians.  New  settlers  brought  in  some  goods, 
but  apart  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  posts  there  was  very 
little  trading.  The  Company  fixed  prices  for  farm  produce, 
and  there  was  no  other  market.  Then  traders  came  in,  * 
bringing  goods  down  the  Red  River  from  St.  Paul.  Slowly 
they  spread  westward  from  Fort  Garry,  and,  a  little  later, 
Edmonton  became  a  distributing  centre  for  the  north. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  advanced  steadily 
across  the  prairie,  and  with  it  came  a  rush  of  settlers. 
Many  of  the  Metis  had  left  Manitoba  and  wandered 
farther  west.  In  common  with  the  Indians  who  lived  in 
that  region,  their  chief  occupation  at  first  was  the  buffalo 
hunt,  the  securing  of  meat  and  hides  (buffalo  robes)  to 
sell  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  to  the  settlers 
farther  east.  They  took  up  land  again,  in  long,  narrow 
strips  along  the  rivers  in  their  usual  way.  Hunters  poured 
into  the  country,  the  buffalo  were  slaughtered  by  tens  of 
thousands,  and  by  1885  none  remained.  At  the  same  time 
the  advance  of  settlement  killed  off  the  fur-bearing  animals, 
and  the  railway  did  away  with  freighting  in  carts,  so  the 
Metis  no  longer  could  earn  a  living  except  by  farming. 
The  Indians  as  well  as  the  Metis  became  discontented, 
because  their  meat  supply  was  now  gone  and  they  did  not 
know  how  to  farm  properly.  The  Indian  lands  had  been 
bought  by  the  government  at  a  low  price,  for  all  land  was 
cheap,  and  some  of  the  bands  were  faced  with  starvation. 
The  Metis  at  last  began  to  settle  down  on  their  farms, 
when  once  more  trouble  arose  over  the  question  of 
ownership. 

Many  of  the  blunders  made  by  the  government  in  the 
Red  River  district  were  now  repeated  on  the  Saskatchewan. 
Government  surveyors  laid  out  the  townships  in  square 
sections  which  cut  across  the  narrow  farms  of  the  Metis. 
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The  latter  asked  for  titles  to  their  lots.  They  sent  repre¬ 
sentatives  the  long  journey  to  Ottawa  to  present  their 
case;  the  Canadian  and  British  settlers  also  asked  the 
government  to  settle  matters.  But  the  Macdonald 
government,  apparently  unable  to  learn  from  the  Red 
River  happenings,  did  nothing,  and  in  desperation  the 
Metis  sent  four  of  their  number  to  ask  Riel,  who  was  in 
Montana,  to  return  and  help  them  persuade  the  government 
to  act. 

When  Riel  came  he  held  meetings  and  drew  up  a  bill  of 
rights,  as  he  had  done  before.  The  bill  was  sent  to  the 
government,  but  no  answer  came  back.  Angered  by  this 
discourtesy,  the  Metis  formed  a  temporary  government, 
with  Riel  at  its  head,  and  enrolled  a  military  force  under 
the  command  of  a  famous  buffalo  hunter,  Gabriel  Dumont. 
The  excitement  of  these  happenings  caused  Riel  to  become 
wild  and  unbalanced.  He  called  on  the  Indians  to  rise 
against  the  government,  but  fortunately  very  few  of  them 
responded.  A  fight  took  place  at  Duck  Lake  between  the 
Metis  and  some  mounted  police;  a  dozen  of  the  latter  were 
killed,  and  worse  would  have  happened  had  not  Riel  begged 
his  men  to  let  the  rest  go.  Then  a  number  of  settlers  at 
Frog  Lake  were  killed  by  Cree  Indians;  the  only  man  to 
escape  was  W.  B.  Cameron,  who  has  written  an  interesting 
book  about  his  experiences  on  that  occasion. 

The  Indians  seized  Fort  Pitt,  taking  the  settlers 
prisoners,  while  the  Mounted  Police,  on  the  advice  of 
Chief  Big  Bear,  escaped  to  Battleford  while  they  had 
time.  The  whole  country  became  unsafe  for  white  settlers. 
News  of  these  happenings  went  quickly  to  Ottawa  over  the 
newly-built  telegraph,  and  at  last  the  government  acted. 
Some  five  thousand  troops  came  out  to  the  rescue  of  the 
settlers.  One  division  reached  Battleford,  greatly  to  the 
relief  of  the  people  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  fort  there. 
Another  encountered  a  band  of  the  rebels  at  Fish  Creek; 
the  latter  gave  way  after  a  stiff  fight.  Then  an  attack 
was  made  on  Chief  Poundmaker  who,  like  Big  Bear,  was 
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friendly  to  the  settlers  but  could  not  control  his  young 
braves.  At  Cut  Knife  Creek  the  Indians  forced  the 
soldiers  to  withdraw,  and  the  latter  might  have  suffered 
serious  loss  had  not  old  Poundmaker  flourished  his  whip, 
threatening  to  flog  any  Indian  who  dared  to  go  after  the 
white  men. 

Poundmaker’s  Indians  could  no  longer  be  kept  from 
joining  the  rebels.  However,  the  government  troops  now 
besieged  and  captured  Riel’s  headquarters  at  Batoche. 
Riel  himself  was  captured  and  taken  to  Regina,  the  capital 
of  the  North-West  Territories.  The  other  Metis  leaders 
and  Indians  gave  up  the  fight.  Poundmaker,  in  his  usual 
dignified  fashion,  rode  into  Battleford  with  his  chief 
followers.  The  old  chief  explained  that  he  had  done  his 
best  to  keep  his  followers  quiet.  Some  time  later,  after  a 
long  chase,  Big  Bear  also  surrendered.  The  uprising  was 
over;  the  troops  went  home.  Riel  and  eight  Indians  were 
hanged.  Big  Bear  and  Poundmaker  were  sent  to  prison. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Review  the  story  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  the  Red  River  settlement 

and  the  taking  over  of  the  North-West  by  Canada. 

2.  Compare  the  causes  and  the  results  of  the  Manitoba  and  the  Saskatchewan 

uprisings. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  mistakes  made  on  both  occasions  by  (a)  the  Dominion 

government;  (b)  Louis  Riel. 

4.  From  books  in  your  library  read  up  the  lives  of  Louis  Riel,  Poundmaker 

and  Big  Bear. 

5.  Draw  a  map  of  the  North-West,  showing  where  the  two  uprisings  took 

place,  and  the  places  named. 


2.  THREE  NEW  PROVINCES 

In  the  year  1869,  while  Louis  Riel  was  in  control  of  the 
Red  River  settlement,  and  Donald  Smith  was  trying  to 
find  some  way  of  arranging  matters  without  fighting,  the 
settlers  held  a  meeting.  Over  a  thousand  persons  gathered, 
and  as  there  was  no  building  large  enough  to  hold  them  all, 
they  met  in  the  open  air,  although  it  was  twenty  degrees 
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below  zero.  Donald  Smith  was  there.  He  made  a  short 
speech;  then  he  read  messages  from  the  government  of 
Canada  which  showed  complete  willingness  to  give  the 
people  of  the  Red  River  what  they  wanted.  Louis  Riel 
was  also  present.  When  Smith  had  finished  reading,  Riel 
moved  that  twenty  men  representing  the  English  settlers 
and  twenty  representing  the  French  be  elected  to  meet 
and  decide  just  what  was  wanted.  Every  one  agreed,  the 
French  and  English  shook  hands,  and  the  meeting  broke 
up  in  the  best  possible  humor.  A  few  days  later,  the 
forty  men  were  elected.  They  at  once  met  together  and 
drew  up  a  list  of  demands  which,  as  has  been  told,  they 
called  a  bill  of  rights.  On  Donald  Smith’s  advice  they 
chose  three  representatives  to  carry  these  demands  to  the 
government  at  Ottawa.  One  was  an  English  resident, 
another  was  a  French  Canadian  priest,  the  third  was  a 
settler  who  had  come  in  from  the  United  States. 

The  representatives  travelled  to  Ottawa,  where  they 
were  well  received  by  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  his  cabinet 
ministers.  Soon  they  came  to  an  agreement  as  to  what 
should  be  done,  and  a  bill  was  drawn  up.  In  May,  1870, 
Sir  John  brought  this  bill  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  within  two  weeks  it  had  become  law.  It  is  known  as 
the  Manitoba  Act.  By  it  the  Red  River  settlement  and 
the  surrounding  territory  became  the  Province  of  Manitoba, 
part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  people  were  to 
govern  themselves  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  other 
Provinces.  A  lieutenant-governor  was  sent  out,  Adams 
G.  Archibald,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  from 
Nova  Scotia.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  an  election  was  held, 
and  early  in  1871  the  new  government  began  its  work. 
There  was  a  small  Executive  Council  or  cabinet  to  assist 
the  lieutenant-governor,  and  an  elected  Legislative 
Assembly,  like  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons.  The 
first  assembly  had  twenty-four  members. 

The  rest  of  the  West  became  the  North-West  Territories. 
At  first  it  was  controlled  by  the  governor  of  Manitoba; 
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later  on  it  was  given  a  separate  lieutenant-governor  and  a 
council.  In  the  beginning  the  council  members  were  all 
appointed  by  the  governor,  but  as  settlement  increased  a 
number  of  elected  members  were  added.  Rattleford  was 
chosen  to  be  the  first  capital  of  the  Territories,  but  when 
the  railway  came  through  Regina  the  capital  was  moved 
there.  In  Battleford  at  that  time  appeared  the  first 
newspaper  of  the  Territories,  the  Saskatchewan  Herald. 

A  rush  of  settlers  was  expected,  so  the  Dominion 
government  arranged  to  take  over  the  land  of  Manitoba 
from  the  Indians.  Two  treaties  were  made.  Each  tribe 
received  a  sum  of  money  at  once,  and  in  addition  a  certain 
amount — usually  five  dollars — was  to  be  paid  to  each 
man,  woman  and  child  every  year.  The  half-breeds 
received  "scrip,”  or  a  claim  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  each,  in  any  part  of  the  Province  where  settlement 
was  taking  place.  As  soon  as  a  district  was  properly 
surveyed,  any  one  bringing  in  his  scrip  was  to  be  given  a 
farm.  It  was  a  very  poor  arrangement.  The  Dominion 
government  was  so  slow  in  giving  out  scrip  that  many 
of  the  Metis  became  impatient,  and  moved  outside 
the  Province  before  getting  it.  Others  sold  them  to 
settlers  for  a  few  dollars  or  a  few  bottles  of  whiskey. 
Indeed,  a  number  of  land-speculators  made  a  practice  of 
buying  scrip  and  then  holding  the  land  for  a  long  time 
without  working  it,  until  it  could  be  sold  at  a  much  higher 
price.  Thus  settlement  was  hindered. 

At  that  time  the  Province  of  Manitoba  was  much 
smaller  in  extent  than  it  is  now,  and  the  only  settled  land 
lay  along  the  Red  and  the  Assiniboine  rivers.  From 
Portage  la  Prairie  to  the  Rockies  the  only  white  men  to  be 
found  were  either  officers  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s 
posts,  or  missionaries  among  the  Indians.  A  few  hundred 
half-breeds  and  about  thirty-five  thousand  Indians  were 
scattered  over  that  immense  territory.  In  Manitoba  itself 
the  land  was  surveyed  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  was  laid 
out  into  blocks  one  mile  square  called  sections,  containing 
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640  acres.  Thirty-six  sections  made  up  a  township,  six 
miles  square.  In  every  township  two  sections  were  kept 
by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  two  more  were  set 
aside,  to  be  sold  later  and  the  money  used  for  schools. 

Missionaries  worked  among  the  Indians  and  Metis  of 
the  western  region  to  bring  them  to  a  more  settled  way  of 
living.  One  famous  name  is  that  of  the  Reverend  James 
Evans,  who  invented  a  way  of  writing  the  Cree  language; 
another  is  Father  Lacombe,  who  went  first  to  Fort  Edmon¬ 
ton  and  from  there  worked  among  the  scattered  inhabitants 
of  prairie  and  park  land  for  many  years.  Other  mis¬ 
sionaries,  men  and  women,  engaged  in  the  same  work, 
often  experiencing  great  hardship  and  even  risking  their 
lives.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  they  had  to 
receive  help  from  the  government  if  peace  and  good  living 
were  to  prevail,  for  traders  from  the  United  States  began  to 
bring  whiskey  to  the  Indians  of  the  plains.  Greedy  for 
furs  and  buffalo  robes,  they  cared  little  what  happened  to 
the  Indians  so  long  as  they  themselves  made  money. 
Whiskey  turned  the  Indians  into  madmen;  they  quarrelled 
and  fought  until  the  country  became  unsafe  for  either 
traders  or  settlers. 

Finally  the  Dominion  government  sent  out  the  Mounted 
Police  (page  81),  and  in  a  remarkably  short  time  the 
whiskey  traders  were  driven  out,  order  was  restored,  and 
the  Indians  were  saved.  Many  were  the  adventures  of  the 
Police  before  this  work  was  completed.  Fort  Qu’Appelle, 
Fort  Saskatchewan,  Battleford  and  Calgary  came  into 
existence.  Fort  McLeod  was  built,  the  first  settlement  of 
any  kind  in  what  is  now  southern  Alberta.  When  the 
Mounties  first  came  to  the  prairie,  in  1874,  there  was 
grave  danger  of  an  Indian  war  against  the  white  man,  such 
as  was  still  going  on  in  the  western  United  States.  In 
three  years’  time  that  danger  had  passed. 

The  Police  explained  to  the  Indians  that  the  white  men 
would  not  steal  their  land,  but  would  pay  for  it  and  would 
leave  the  tribes  enough  reserved  land  for  them  to  live 
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upon.  The  Indians  then  agreed  to  a  number  of  treaties 
with  the  Canadian  government,  by  which  they  gave  up 
their  rights  to  the  land  and  allowed  settlers  to  come  in. 
In  return,  a  square  mile  was  reserved  for  every  family  of 
five  Indians,  each  chief  received  twenty-five  dollars  a 
year,  each  head  man  fifteen  dollars,  and  all  others,  including 
women  and  children,  five  dollars.  No  settlers  were  allowed 
to  enter  their  reserves,  and  they  were  furnished  with  tools 
and  farm  implements,  grain,  stock  and  various  other 
things  necessary  to  their  new  way  of  living.  It  was 
fortunate  that  these  treaties  took  place  at  once,  for  in  less 
than  ten  years  from  the  time  Manitoba  was  formed  the 
buffalo  had  completely  disappeared.  The  Indians  would 
have  starved  had  it  not  been  for  this  government  support. 

One  exciting  event  was  the  appearance,  in  what  is  now 
southern  Saskatchewan,  of  Sitting  Bull  and  his  great  band 
of  Sioux.  They  had  defeated  the  United  States  soldiers 
in  a  battle,  but  when  more  soldiers  came  they  retreated 
north.  The  Police  met  them  and  allowed  them  to  stay, 
but  on  condition  that  they  obey  the  laws  of  the  Canadian 
government.  This  they  gladly  agreed  to  do.  The  United 
States  government  tried  to  coax  Sitting  Bull  back,  and 
would  have  failed  had  not  the  scarcity  of  buffalo  meat 
threatened  the  Indians  with  starvation.  Finally,  after  a 
meeting  with  the  Police  at  Qu’Appelle,  in  which  Inspector 
Steele  advised  them  to  return  to  the  United  States,  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  go.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Ontario  were  greatly  surprised  at  the  way  in 
which  so  small  a  number  of  Police  were  able  to  control  this 
large  body  of  warlike  Indians. 

As  soon  as  the  Police  made  the  region  beyond  Manitoba 
safe  to  live  in,  ordinary  settlers  followed  on  the  heels  of  the 
half-breeds.  In  the  foothills  of  what  is  now  southern 
Alberta,  cattle  took  the  place  of  the  buffalo,  and  ranching 
began.  The  Indians  required  a  long  time  to  understand 
that  these  new,  strange  food-animals  were  not,  like  the 
buffalo,  common  to  all,  but  were  for  the  use  only  of  their 
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owners.  Thieving  gradually  died  out,  however,  and  the 
herds  increased.  Coal  was  found  on  the  Old  Man  River, 
and  Nicholas  Sheran  began  to  sell  it,  first  across  the  border 
in  Montana,  then  to  the  Mounted  Police  posts,  then  to 
settlers.  Out  of  the  formation  of  a  coal  company  by  one 
of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation,  Sir  Alexander  Tilloch  Galt, 
grew  the  present  city  of  Lethbridge.  Most  of  the  settlers 
who  came  into  the  new  land  did  not  settle  in  the  south, 
however,  but  followed  along  the  North  Saskatchewan. 
Some  settled  between  Battleford  and  Prince  Albert,  others 
went  to  Edmonton.  Many  were  the  trials  and  misfortunes 
of  these  pioneer  folk,  who  ventured  forth  where  white  men 
never  before  had  lived. 

Those  who  were  farmers  found  a  small  local  market  for 
their  produce  at  the  Police  posts,  the  Indian  encampments 
and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  posts.  Little  hamlets  arose  here 
and  there,  the  beginnings  of  towns  and  cities.  Traders 
set  up  stores,  and  mills  were  built  for  producing  lumber  and 
flour.  Prices  were  high.  In  the  early  days  of  Battleford 
eggs  were  commonly  seventy-five  cents  a  dozen,  and  sugar 
was  as  high  as  fifty  cents  a  pound.  Hundreds  of  cart-loads 
of  grain  and  vegetables  came  in  from  Manitoba,  and  with 
them  came  more  settlers.  By  1880  Manitoba  itself  was 
filling  out;  there  were  large  colonies  of  Mennonites,  of 
Icelanders,  of  settlers  from  Eastern  Canada.  Winnipeg 
contained  nearly  eight  thousand  people.  The  settlers 
discovered  that  the  richest  wheat-land  on  the  continent 
lay  at  their  feet.  Farming  began  to  pay. 

A  steamboat  appeared  on  the  Red  River;  others 
followed.  A  railroad  connected  the  Province  with  the 
United  States.  Trade  increased.  A  million  bushels  of 
grain  were  grown  in  one  year  (1878).  Manitoba  soon  had 
ten  times  the  population  of  the  North-West  Territories. 
British  Columbia  continued  to  demand  a  railway  to  the 
East,  and  in  1882  construction  began  west  of  Winnipeg. 
Five  thousand  men  and  seventeen  hundred  teams  were 
set  to  work.  In  the  same  year  that  part  of  the  Territories 
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into  which  settlement  was  now  rapidly  flowing  was  divided 
into  four  districts — Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and 
Athabasca.  Soon  the  settlers,  led  by  such  men  as  Frank 
Oliver  of  Edmonton  and  James  Ross  of  Moose  Jaw, 
demanded  self-government.  In  1888  the  Council  was 
changed  to  an  Assembly  having  all  its  members  elected, 
but  the  Dominion  government  still  would  not  grant  its 
members  control  over  money  matters  and  other  important 
public  business.  A  contest  resulted,  with  Frederick  Haul- 
tain  (afterward  Sir  Frederick  Haultain,  Chief  Justice  of 
Saskatchewan)  as  leader  of  the  popular  party.  In  1897 
the  Dominion  government  practically  granted  the  Terri¬ 
tories  complete  self-government,  under  Haultain  as  premier. 

The  real  settlement  of  the  West  followed  upon  the 
completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Then  the 
building  of  the  Canadian  Northern  and  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  lines  (which  later  became  the  Canadian  National) 
opened  up  new  districts.  A  famous  settlement  was  that 
of  the  Barr  Colony  at  Lloydminster.  Regina  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  Police,  and  its  first  newspaper  appeared, 
the  Regina  Leader.  The  Edmonton  Bulletin  likewise  came 
into  existence.  Settlers  poured  in  from  the  United  States 
and  from  eastern  Canada.  The  Riel  uprising  of  1885  may 
be  said  to  mark  the  boundary  line  between  the  old  times 
and  the  new,  between  buffalo  herds  and  the  rise  of  cities. 
Before  1900  there  was  a  business  depression  throughout 
Canada;  at  about  the  turn  of  the  new  century  it  passed 
aw*ay,  and  all  through  the  West  a  boom  set  in.  Claims  for 
free  homesteads  in  the  next  five  years  increased  five 
hundred  per  cent.  Immigrants  flocked  in  from  Europe — 
Scandinavians,  Austrians,  Germans,  Russians,  Italians  and 
numerous  others — for  no  longer  were  there  free  lands  in 
the  United  States. 

By  1905  the  government  again  had  to  be  changed. 
More  settlers  meant  more  roads  to  be  built,  more  public 
buildings  to  be  erected,  more  policing,  more  tax-collecting, 
more  post  offices,  more  of  every  kind  of  government  work. 
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The  central  offices  of  government  must  be  in  one  place, 
and  if  a  large  number  of  people  have  to  be  governed 
throughout  a  very  wide  territory  the  work  becomes  difficult 
indeed.  Therefore  the  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  were  formed,  with  capitals  at  Regina  and  Edmonton 
respectively,  both  of  them  already  cities.  Thus  on 
September  1,  1905,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  gained  two 
new  members  and  the  West  came  of  age.  As  in  the  case  of 
Manitoba,  each  was  given  the  same  form  of  government  as 
the  other  Provinces.  Like  Manitoba,  too,  their  lands 
and  natural  resources  (minerals,  timber,  water  power) 
remained  in  the  control  of  the  Dominion  government. 
When  the  older  Provinces  joined  Canada,  each  had  a  certain 
amount  of  debt,  which  was  taken  over  by  the  Dominion. 
Because  these  three  new  provinces  had  no  debt,  it  was 
arranged  that  they  be  paid  a  certain  sum  of  money  (sub¬ 
sidy)  each  year,  as  well  as  a  small  sum  for  each  person 
residing  in  them.*  Thus  they  would  have  the  same 
advantage  upon  entering  confederation  as  the  other 
Provinces. 

From  their  birthday,  in  1905,  to  the  present  time  the 
prairie  Provinces  have  continued  to  grow  in  every  way. 
It  was  not  long  before  their  people  began  to  feel  that  they 
should  have  full  control  over  their  own  lands  and  natural 
resources,  like  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 
By  1930  this,  too,  had  been  brought  about,  and  now, 
standing  altogether  on  their  own  feet,  they  face  the  problems 
of  the  future  with  cheerful  confidence. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba  as  they  appeared  in  1870. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  western  lands  were  taken  over 

from  the  Indians. 

3.  Draw  a  map  chart  of  the  West,  showing  the  Red,  Assiniboine  and  North 

Saskatchewan  rivers. 

4.  Review  the  story  of  the  Mounted  Police,  and  from  books  in  your  library 

obtain  an  account  of  some  of  their  early  adventures. 

5.  Read  up  the  story  of  Sitting  Bull.  Read  up  accounts  of  any  other  Indian 

chiefs  famous  in  western  history,  and  try  to  obtain  their  pictures. 
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6.  Make  a  list  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  story,  and  opposite  each  give 

some  information  as  to  how  it  began.  Mark  each  on  your  map. 

7.  Make  a  list  of  the  various  nationalities  now  living  in  the  West,  and  look 

up  their  home  countries  in  your  geography. 

8.  Suggest  ways  in  which  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  might  celebrate  their 

birthday  each  year. 

9.  If  any  members  of  your  family  were  pioneers  in  the  West,  obtain  the  story 

of  their  early  experiences  in  the  country  and  write  it  down. 


3.  THE  PRAIRIE  GROWS  UP 

Since  the  year  1905,  when  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
became  Provinces  of  Canada,  settlement  on  the  prairie 
has  gone  steadily  ahead.  The  combined  population  of 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  Manitoba  has  increased  from 
808,863  to  2,353,521.  Saskatchewan  alone  has  now  more 
people  living  in  it  (921,785)  than  were  in  all  three  Provinces 
in  1905.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  area  available  for 
settlement  in  Manitoba  was  greatly  enlarged,  in  1912,  by 
extending  the  northern  boundary  to  the  60th  parallel  of 
latitude,  and  by  adding  a  large  triangle  on  the  east  extending 
to  Hudson  Bay.  Indeed,  the  Province  was  more  than 
doubled  in  size. 

The  largest  development  of  land  settlement  in  Manitoba, 
the  oldest  of  the  prairie  Provinces,  since  1905,  has  taken 
place  in  this  northern  area.  At  the  same  time  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  manufacturing  and  trade  has  resulted  in  the  rapid 
growth  of  cities,  towns  and  villages.  Winnipeg  has 
increased  from  42,340  in  1901,  to  218,785  in  1931;  it  is 
now  the  fourth  largest  city  in  Canada.  Brandon,  which 
in  1901  had  a  population  of  5,620,  has  more  than  trebled 
in  size,  while  St.  Boniface  has  grown  from  2,000  to  16,000. 
The  urban  population  of  Manitoba  is  now  not  very  much 
less  than  that  of  the  country  districts. 

Saskatchewan,  a  wheat-growing  Province,  has  experi¬ 
enced  a  steady  increase  in  land  settlement.  A  fairly 
uniform  network  of  railways  has  gradually  covered  the 
Province  from  the  United  States  boundary  to  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River,  and  settlement  has  progressed 
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accordingly.  Saskatchewan  is  primarily  an  agricultural 
Province,  and  the  farming  population  is  almost  two  and 
one-half  times  as  great  as  the  urban,  yet  it  has  eight  cities, 
eighty  towns  and  3  77  villages.  Regina  has  increased  in 
population  since  1901  nearly  twenty-five  times  (2,249  to 
53,209);  Saskatoon  about  four  hundred  times  (113  to 
43,291) ;  Moose  Jaw  almost  twenty  times  (1,558  to  21,299) ; 
while  Prince  Albert  has  five  times  as  many  people,  and 
North  Battleford  twice  as  large  as  it  was  in  1911. 

In  Alberta,  since  1905,  settlement  has  increased  most 
rapidly  in  the  Peace  River  district ;  at  that  date  there  were 
only  5,500  settlers  in  the  entire  area,  whereas  now  there  are 
nearly  80,000.  Settlement  in  the  central  area  also  has 
progressed  to  a  marked  extent,  especially  to  the  west,  east 
and  north  of  Edmonton.  The  cities  of  Alberta  have 
grown  rapidly.  Calgary  has  risen  from  a  town  of  4,392 
inhabitants,  in  1901,  to  eighth  place  among  the  cities  of 
Canada  (83,761),  with  Edmonton  ninth  (4,176  to  76,197). 
Lethbridge  and  Medicine  Hat  have  both  become  approxi¬ 
mately  seven  times  as  large  as  they  were  in  1901.  The 
rural  and  urban  populations  are  in  about  the  same 
proportions  as  in  Saskatchewan. 

The  industries  of  the  prairie  Provinces  have  increased 
enormously.  Agriculture  has  always  led  in  total  value  of 
products;  the  second  industry  in  importance  is  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  the  third,  mining.  The  chief  item  in 
agricultural  production  is  grain,  of  which  wheat  is  more 
than  two-thirds  the  total  value.  The  next  largest  single 
items,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are  feed,  seed,  farm 
animals,  and  dairy  products  (butter  and  milk).  Sas¬ 
katchewan  leads  in  wheat,  seed,  farm  animals  and  dairy 
products,  while  Alberta  receives  more  income  than  the 
other  Provinces  from  feed,  and  stands  very  close  to 
Saskatchewan  in  revenue  from  the  sale  of  farm  animals. 
In  manufacturing,  the  most  important  branch  is  flour 
and  grist  milling,  the  second  is  meat  packing,  and  the 
third,  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese.  Manitoba  leads 
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the  other  prairie  Provinces  in  the  production  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  By  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
mining  industry  in  the  three  Provinces  is  the  production 
of  coal  in  the  Province  of  Alberta. 

The  following  table,  which  gives  only  approximate 
figures,  indicates  in  a  very  general  way  the  progress  made 
by  the  prairie  Provinces  in  the  last  twenty-five  years: 


APPROXIMATE  GROSS  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS 


Industry 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Manufacturing . 

Mining . 

1904 

1929 

1904 

1929 

$28,000,000 

900,000 

$142,500,000 

5,000,000 

$2,500,000 

550,000 

$62,250,000 

2,000,000 

Manufacturing . 

Mining . 

Alberta 

1904 

1929 

$5,000,000 

4,500,000 

$94,500,000 

34,500,000 

Agriculture . 

Manitoba 

North-West  Territories 

1904 

1929 

1904 

$24,500,000 

$147,000,000 

$13,500,000 

Agriculture . 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

1929 

1929 

$393,000,000 

Total,  $65 

$264,000,000 

7,000,000 

Wheat  (bushels) . 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

1904 

1929 

1904 

1929 

47,626,586 

31,565,000 

31,799,198 

154,565,000 

Wheat  (bushels) . 

Alberta 

1904 

1929 

3,035,843 

90,534,000 

All  figures  are  approximate  only. 
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In  northern  Manitoba  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  has 
been  completed  to  Churchill,  and  the  first  grain  shipments 
were  sent  out  in  1931.  There  are  now  over  5,000  miles  of 
railways  and  a  well-developed  highways  system  in  the 
Province.  This  Province  (in  common  with  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan)  owns  its  own  telephone  system.  When 
manufacturing  first  began  it  was  badly  handicapped  by 
lack  of  coal  for  power  purposes ;  the  development  of 
hydro-electric  power  has  largely  overcome  that  difficulty. 
The  five  leading  manufacturing  industries  are  now,  in 
order  of  importance,  meat  packing,  flour  milling,  locomotive 
and  car  making,  butter  and  cheese  making,  and  electric 
light  and  power  development.  Winnipeg  is  the  world’s 
largest  grain  centre,  and  the  grain  business  is  of  primary 
importance  to  the  people  of  Manitoba. 

In  Saskatchewan  the  three  leading  industries  are  flour 
milling,  butter  and  cheese  making,  and  meat  packing. 
The  total  railway  mileage  in  the  Province  is  8,600  miles. 
In  both  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  large  sums  have  been 
expended  by  the  provincial  governments  on  highways. 
The  chief  manufacturing  industries  of  Alberta  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Saskatchewan,  but  meat  packing  comes 
second  in  importance.  The  Alberta  coal  industry  now 
employs  some  10,000  men  in  more  than  300  mines,  as 
compared  with  2,800  men  employed  in  75  mines  in  1905. 
The  production  of  coal  in  1929  reached  a  total  of  over 
7,000,000  tons,  and  of  petroleum,  nearly  1,000,000  barrels. 
In  Saskatchewan  the  only  coal  production  of  importance 
centres  round  Estevan.  An  interesting  development  in 
Alberta  is  that  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  at  Raymond, 
which  uses  over  12,000  acres  of  irrigated  land,  and  produces 
50,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  annually. 

***** 

Before  the  railway  came,  the  western  plains  suffered 
little  change.  To  the  north  grew  the  park-land  trees;  in 
the  south  waved  the  prairie  grass.  Enormous  herds  of 
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buffalo  in  the  south  and  caribou  in  the  north  streamed 
along  the  food  routes,  which  through  countless  generations 
they  had  learned  to  use.  Of  men  there  were  only  a  few 
Indian  tribes,  roaming  in  small  groups  from  one  waterway 
to  another.  Between  their  land  and  the  eastern  settlements 
lay  the  rocks  and  forests  of  Superior. 

The  railway  came.  The  stream  of  settlers  grew.  The 
buffalo  disappeared.  That  was  less  than  fifty  years  ago. 
Only  in  the  north  has  there  been  little  change,  yet  even  there 
the  Indian  in  his  summer  camp  pauses  to  follow  with 
wondering  gaze  the  flight  of  the  fire-ranger’s  aeroplane. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  prairie  Provinces,  marking 

the  one  in  which  each  Province  leads. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  industries  in  your  district,  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  growth  of  industry  in  the  prairie  Provinces  since 

1905.  Try  to  find  additional  figures  from  other  books  or  from  news¬ 
papers. 

4.  Name  the  cities  of  the  prairie  Provinces  which  have  grown  most  rapidly 

in  recent  years.  Try  to  obtain  figures  of  population  for  some  town 
in  your  Province. 

4.  OUR  NATIVE  WEALTH 

The  prairie  Provinces  cover  the  enormous  area  of 
758,817  square  miles.  They  occupy  a  vast  continental 
plain  of  exceptional  fertility,  and  contain  lakes  and  rivers 
measuring  nearly  31,000  square  miles  in  area.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  in  attempting  to  estimate  the  wealth 
which  they  contain,  to  include  not  only  the  yearly  revenue 
derived  from  their  industries,  but  also  the  value  of  their 
natural  resources — their  lands,  mines,  forests,  fisheries, 
water  power  and  wild  life  (furs). 

Manitoba  contains  some  25,000,000  acres  of  agricultural 
land.  Although  it  is  usually  referred  to  as  a  “prairie” 
Province,  over  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  its  land  is  wooded. 
The  most  valuable  wood  is  spruce ;  large  quantities  of  it  are 
made  into  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Poplar  is 
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of  special  value  to  the  settlers  for  fuel.  There  are  7,500 
square  miles  of  merchantable  timber  in  the  Province, 
chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  large  lakes,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Saskatchewan  and  along  the  Nelson.  The  supply 
is  estimated  at  one  billion  feet  of  saw-mill  timber,  ten 
million  cords  of  pulpwood,  and  fifteen  million  cords  of 
fuel  wood.  The  mineral  resources  of  Manitoba  are  both 
varied  and  extensive;  as  yet  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
their  full  value.  With  the  commencement  of  actual  mining 
and  milling  (1930),  at  the  great  Flin  Flon  copper-zinc  mine 
in  the  north,  mineral  production  became  a  major  industry. 
In  the  central  part  there  are  extensive  gold  fields;  in 
1928  the  Kitchener  mines  produced  nearly  20,000  ounces 
of  the  precious  metal.  Manitoba  limestone  is  becoming 
well  known  in  building  material. 

The  water  power  resources  of  Manitoba  have  been 
estimated  to  exceed  five  million  horsepower.  Up  to  the 
present  less  than  one-tenth  of  this  amount  has  been 
developed,  and  on  the  Winnipeg  River  alone.  The 
Nelson,  Churchill  and  Saskatchewan  rivers  all  present 
opportunities  for  further  development.  All  water  power 
within  the  Province  is  under  the  control  of  the  Manitoba 
Power  Commission.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  fur-bearing  animals,  but  the  total  yearly 
production  of  furs  in  Manitoba  is  probably  two  million 
dollars.  In  1931  there  were  426  fur  farms  in  the  Province. 
The  fisheries  yield  an  equal  sum.  They  rank  among  the 
most  extensive  inland  fisheries  in  the  world,  and  are  far 
from  being  fully  developed.  At  present  Lake  Winnipeg 
produces  half  the  fish  caught  in  the  Province.  The  chief 
commercial  variety  is  the  whitefish. 

Saskatchewan  contains  over  93,000,000  acres  of 
agricultural  land.  Forests  exist  on  about  one-half  the 
total  land  area  of  the  Province,  chiefly  in  a  belt  about  one 
hundred  miles  wide  north  of  present  settlement  and  south 
of  the  Churchill  River.  They  are  estimated  to  contain 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  million  cords  of  pulpwood  and 
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eight  billion  feet  of  saw  logs,  the  most  valuable  trees  being 
the  spruce  and  poplar,  as  in  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan 
mineral  resources  are  comparatively  slight;  the  total  value 
of  all  mineral  products  in  1930  being  $2,298,725.  Coal  in 
the  Estevan  district  and  salt  cake  at  Ormiston  give  promise 
of  considerable  development.  The  Flin  Flon  mines  lie 
on  the  Saskatchewan-Manitoba  boundary.  The  province 
contains  valuable  deposits  of  pottery  clay. 

The  amount  of  water  power  which,  it  is  estimated,  may 
be  developed  from  Saskatchewan  rivers  totals  over  one 
million  horsepower.  Only  one  of  the  sites  has  been 
developed  as  yet,  at  Island  Falls  on  the  Churchill  River 
near  the  Manitoba  boundary.  Lake  Athabaska  and 
Lac  la  Ronge  are  the  most  important  fishing  lakes,  of 
which  there  are  more  than  thirty.  In  1929  the  revenue 
from  Saskatchewan’s  fisheries  was  about  $600,000.  As  the 
lakes  lie  far  to  the  north,  it  has  been  difficult  to  transport 
the  catch  to  market.  During  the  winter  of  1930-1931, 
however,  a  number  of  shipments  were  made  by  aeroplane, 
and  it  is  likely  that  this  method  will  be  further  used.  The 
fur  industry,  the  oldest  in  the  West,  continues  to  flourish 
in  Saskatchewan;  there  are  twenty  varieties  of  fur-bearing 
animals,  but  mink,  muskrat  and  weasel  are  the  most 
valuable.  Instead  of  being  confined  to  the  northern, 
unsettled  regions,  the  production  of  fur  in  the  prairie 
Provinces  is  being  extended  to  other  areas  through  the 
establishment  of  fur  farms — fox,  mink,  muskrat,  badger. 
In  1930  Saskatchewan  contained  365  of  these  farms. 
In  the  previous  year  the  value  of  the  fur  catch  was  over 
$2,000,000. 

Alberta  contains  some  97,000,000  acres  of  farm  lands. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  Province  has  an  area  of  more  than 
sixty  thousand  square  miles  of  merchantable  timber;  the 
saw-mill  timber  is  estimated  at  sixteen  billion  feet  and  the 
pulpwood  material  at  two  hundred  and  seventy  million 
cords,  situated  mainly  in  the  more  mountainous  western 
parts  and  in  the  north.  Sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  world’s 
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coal  resources,  or  seventy  per  cent,  of  those  of  the  British 
Empire,  are  contained  within  the  Province.  It  is  mined 
chiefly  in  the  south-west.  Natural  gas  and  petroleum  are 
found  in  the  same  region,  especially  in  the  Turner  Valley. 
Alberta  now  produces  more  oil  than  the  entire  Dominion 
produced  a  few  years  ago.  Deposits  of  gypsum,  estimated 
at  217,000,000  tons,  were  recently  discovered  on  the 
Peace  River. 

The  available  water  power  of  Alberta  is  estimated  at 
about  one  million  horsepower,  or  a  little  less  than  that  of 
Saskatchewan- — but  more  of  it  has  been  developed.  Com¬ 
mercial  fishing  is  confined  to  the  region  north  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River,  where  whitefish  in  large  quantities 
are  taken.  The  chief  problem,  as  in  Saskatchewan,  is  that 
of  transportation.  Many  lakes  are  still  beyond  the  reach 
of  markets. 

In  all  the  prairie  Provinces  attempts  are  being  made  to 
conserve  these  natural  resources.  Fisheries  may  easily  be 
depleted  by  permitting  unlimited  catches  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year;  forests  may  be  destroyed  by  fire,  or  may  be  cut  at 
so  rapid  a  rate  as  to  endanger  the  supply.  Forests  help 
to  preserve  fish,  game  and  water  power;  when  trees  are  cut 
down  the  streams  shrink.  Game  wardens,  and  laws 
limiting  the  fishing  season,  help  to  maintain  the  fisheries. 
The  protection  of  forest  wealth  is  an  important  duty  of  each 
provincial  government.  Fire-prevention  work  is  carried  on 
by  forest  rangers,  and  by  air  patrols  who  use  radio  tele¬ 
phones  to  report  fires.  Provincial  parks  have  been 
established  in  all  the  Provinces,  which  act  not  only  as 
timber  reserves  but  as  game  and  fish  sanctuaries.  In  all 
three  Provinces  there  are  forest  reserves  as  well.  Alberta 
has  12,000,000  acres.  Prince  Albert  National  Park  in 
Saskatchewan  contains  1,377  square  miles.  In  the  mining 
industry  a  special  commission  was  appointed  to  study  the 
problem  of  the  wasteage  of  gas  in  the  Turner  Valley  oil 
fields,  which  was  estimated  in  1929  at  200,000,000  cubic 
feet  daily. 
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This  matter  of  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
is  extremely  important.  By  it  alone  can  the  prairie 
Provinces  hope  to  maintain  the  great  wealth  with  which 
they  have  been  endowed. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Give  a  list  of  the  chief  natural  resources  of  the  prairie  region,  by  Provinces. 

2.  Name  the  natural  resources  of  your  own  district. 

3.  Show  how  the  industries  of  the  Provinces  are  related  to  their  resources. 

4.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  the  three  Provinces,  and  on  it  mark  the  natural 

resources. 

E.  THE  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH  AND 
THE  WORLD  WAR 

1.  THE  ENGLISH  COLONIES 

(1600-1763) 

Let  us  begin  our  story  by  telling  how  it  came  about  that 
Englishmen  left  their  island  home,  crossed  the  wide  seas  to 
far-distant  lands,  and,  in  an  attempt  to  make  themselves 
rich,  unwittingly  founded  a  great  Empire. 

When  the  new  world  of  the  Americas  was  opened  to 
Europeans  by  the  discoveries  of  Italian,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  navigators,  beginning  with  Christopher 
Columbus,  it  became  customary  for  each  nation  to  claim 
for  itself  not  only  the  territory  its  explorers  discovered  but 
also  the  routes  by  which  they  travelled.  It  was  not  long 
before  Spain  and  Portugal  had  laid  claim  to  the  greater 
part  of  America.  Behind  their  action  was  the  idea  of  trade. 
The  Far  East  produced  spices,  silks,  perfumes  and  many 
other  commodities  which  brought  a  high  price  in  Europe. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  new  world  would  contain  either 
these  products  or  else  gold;  if  not,  that  there  might  be  a 
passage  through  or  around  America,  by  which  the  sea 
voyage  to  India  could  be  made.  Since  Spain  and  Portugal 
had  claimed  the  direct  routes  to  America,  other  nations 
had  to  find  other  ways.  It  was  always  possible  that,  in 
searching  for  them,  a  passage  to  the  East  might  be  found, 
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or  new  lands  discovered  and  claimed.  The  strong  nations 
of  Europe  were  looking  for  additional  territory,  and  kings 
knew  how  to  reward  those  who  found  it.  Even  an  island 
might  be  used  as  a  trading  station,  or  a  place  for  refitting 
ships  and  storing  supplies.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Spaniards  did  find  gold  in  Mexico  and  silver  in  Peru. 
Men  were  thus  led  on  by  a  double  lure — the  prospect  of 
great  riches  from  gold  or  trade,  and  of  fame  from  discovery. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  an  age  of  trading  com¬ 
panies.  No  private  trader  could  hope  to  voyage  regularly 
to  distant  lands  and  return  safely  home  with  rich  cargoes. 
Pirates  were  numerous  and  the  seas  uncharted ;  rival 
traders  would  not  hesitate  to  plunder  or  destroy.  Only 
with  the  backing  of  a  powerful  company  was  there  hope  of 
success.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  East 
India  companies  were  established  by  England,  Holland, 
France,  and  others. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  English 
East  India  Company.  It  was  founded  in  order  to  compete 
with  the  Dutch  merchants,  who  had  obtained  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  Spice  Islands  (Malay 
Archipelago) ,  and  had  raised  the  price  of  pepper  from  three 
shillings  to  eight  shillings  a  pound.  Queen  Elizabeth 
incorporated  it  by  royal  charter,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  1600,  under  the  title  of  “The  Governor  and  Company 
of  Merchants  of  London,  trading  to  the  East  Indies.” 
The  charter  gave  the  company  the  sole  right  of  trading 
with  all  countries  lying  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  It 
made  provision  for  the  punishment  of  “interlopers,”  that 
is,  other  traders  who  might  try  to  obtain  a  share  of  the 
trade  without  the  company’s  permission.  The  original 
East  India  Company  had  125  shareholders,  with  a  capital 
of  £72,000.  In  1609  King  James  I  renewed  its  charter 
“forever.”  For  the  first  twelve  years  the  individual 
shareholders  bore  the  cost  of  the  voyages  and  reaped  the 
whole  profits,  which  seldom  fell  below  100  per  cent.  After 
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1612  the  voyages  were  conducted  on  the  joint  stock  system, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  company  as  a  whole.  These  early 
voyages  reached  India,  Japan  and  China. 

Two  generations  later,  when  the  wealth  of  the  fur  trade 
in  North  America  was  becoming  known,  Prince  Rupert 
met  Peter  Radisson  in  England,  and  out  of  that  meeting 
came,  in  1670,  another  royal  charter,  incorporating  “The 
Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England  trading 
into  Hudson’s  Bay,  ”  whose  story  you  already  know.  The 
company  was  given  control  over  the  enormous  territory 
surrounding  Hudson  Bay  and  draining  into  it.  The  object 
in  view  was  to  make  money  out  of  furs  and  minerals,  and 
no  one  dreamed  of  any  other  use  to  which  such  land  might 
be  put.  Through  their  new  territory  the  company  expected 
to  open  a  short  route  to  the  markets  of  the  South  Sea. 

In  the  East,  the  Dutch  traders,  who  had  driven  out 
the  Portuguese,  regarded  the  English  as  interlopers,  and  a 
long  conflict  between  the  two  companies  ensued.  In  the 
end  the  Dutch  withdrew  from  Ceylon  and  the  mainland  of 
India,  and  confined  themselves  to  the  more  profitable 
trade  of  the  Spice  Islands.  The  English  company  obtained 
the  right  to  trade  in  Bengal,  and  established  the  three 
presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras  and  Bombay.  Then 
another  rival  appeared,  the  French  East  India  Company. 
It  built  a  number  of  stations,  and  the  rivalry  became  keen. 
The  Mogul  Empire  in  India  broke  down,  the  country  fell 
into  disorder,  and  it  became  easier  for  foreigners  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  country. 

Dupleix,  the  French  leader,  wished  to  build  up  a 
French  empire  in  India.  To  do  so  he  had  to  drive  out  the 
English.  In  1740  Britain  went  to  war,  and  he  had  his 
chance.  Three  things  prevented  him  from  succeeding. 
The  French  government  failed  to  give  him  proper  support; 
the  British  navy  cut  off  India  from  France  by  sea;  an 
official  of  the  English  company,  Robert  Clive,  proved  to 
be  an  exceptionally  able  commander  and  administrator. 
Between  1740  and  1763  there  were  three  wars  between  the 
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French  and  British  in  India.  In  1757  Clive  defeated  a 
combined  French  and  Indian  army  at  Plassey.  This 
victory  secured  Bengal  for  Britain,  and  with  the  help  of 
the  British  navy  the  French  were  decisively  beaten. 

Meanwhile  the  French  had  colonized  Canada,  and 
England  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  (page  231), 
while  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  continued  to  hold  the  far 
north.  Rivalry  in  the  fur  trade  resulted  in  a  number  of 
clashes  between  the  French  and  the  British  colonists, 
sometimes  when  the  mother  countries  were  at  war,  some¬ 
times  quite  independently.  Acadia  became  British  in 
1654,  was  restored  to  France  in  1667,  and  again  became 
British  in  1713.  Iberville  succeeded  in  destroying  most 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  forts  on  Hudson  Bay  in 
1694.  The  chief  territory  in  dispute,  however,  was  the 
Mississippi  Valley  with  its  wealth  of  furs  and  fertile  lands. 
Toward  it  the  British  pressed  in  from  the  east,  while  the 
French  sought  to  hold  it  by  a  chain  of  forts  stretching 
from  Canada  south  to  Louisiana  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi. 

In  the  Seven  Years’  War  Britain  defeated  France  in 
India,  in  Canada,  and  on  the  sea.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  in  1763,  all  French  claims  on  the  American  continent 
were  withdrawn,  and  no  more  French  troops  were  allowed 
in  India.  Britain  received  Canada,  Minorca,  some  West 
India  islands  and  certain  African  settlements.  The  whole 
eastern  half  of  North  America  was  now  in  British  hands 
(see  map  on  page  178).  Britain  had  gained  an  empire. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Give  reasons  for  the  interest  displayed,  by  the  European  nations,  in  America. 

2.  Review  the  story  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

3.  Explain  the  rise  of  trading  companies. 

4.  Compare  the  British  East  India  Company  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

Illustrate  with  sketch  maps. 

5.  Tell  how  it  happened  that  the  English  established  their  trading  posts  on 

the  mainland  of  India. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  British  in  India  up  to  1763. 

7.  Review  the  story  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  Compare  the  taking  of  Canada 

with  the  occupation  of  India. 
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2.  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  (1763-1926) 

Let  us  examine  the  nature  of  this  new  empire  which 
Britain  had  acquired.  It  was  as  yet  merely  an  empire  of 
colonies.  The  colonial  policy  of  the  European  nations  at 
this  time  was  based  on  the  fixed  idea,  that  colonies  existed 
only  for  the  good  of  the  mother  country.  The  principal 
English-speaking  colonies  were  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
North  America.  They  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  more 
or  less  independently;  the  British  government  did  not 
meddle  very  much  with  their  governments.  Matters  of 
trade,  however,  were  more  closely  regulated. 

Foreigners  were  not  allowed  to  trade  as  merchants  in  the 
colonies.  No  European  goods  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
colonies  unless  they  had  gone  to  England  first.  Thus  wine, 
oil  and  fruit  from  Portugal  had  to  be  shipped  first  to 
Britain,  then  reshipped  to  America,  “ merely  that  a  few 
Portugal  merchants  (English  merchants  dealing  with  Por¬ 
tugal)  may  gain  a  commission  on  these  goods  passing 
through  their  hands.”  Certain  commodities  could  be 
exported  from  the  colonies  only  to  Britain — sugar,  tobacco, 
cotton  and  others.  British  merchants  would  then  sell 
these  goods  to  other  countries  at  a  profit.  Goods  from  the 
colonies  could  come  to  Britain  only  in  British  ships.  On 
the  other  hand,  colonial  goods  were  taxed  much  more 
lightly  than  foreign  goods  upon  entering  Britain,  and  thus 
a  good  market  for  them  was  assured.  Certain  things 
which  could  be  grown  well  in  the  colonies  were  forbidden 
by  the  government  to  be  grown  in  Britain ;  for  instance,  the 
growing  of  tobacco  in  Britain  was  forbidden,  and  govern¬ 
ment  troops  destroyed  6,000  tobacco  plantations.  In 
addition,  Britain  undertook  the  defence  of  the  colonies,  not 
only  against  other  nations,  but  against  pirates.  In  a  word, 
the  British  Empire  at  this  time  was  an  Empire  of  Customers. 

These  regulations  did  not  affect  Canada  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  New  England  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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As  their  population  increased,  they  wished  to  supply 
themselves  and  others  with  goods  of  their  own  manufacture, 
but  this  was  forbidden,  for  then  they  would  cease  to  buy 
British  manufactures.  They  were  supposed  to  produce  the 
raw  material;  Britain  manufactured  it.  Unfortunately, 
many  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  Britain  took  advant¬ 
age  of  this  arrangement  to  make  large  profits  at  the  expense 
of  the  colonists.  Naturally  the  latter  objected  to  paying 
high  prices  for  what  they  could  make  for  themselves  quite 
cheaply.  The  British  government  overlooked  the  fact  that 
colonies  grow  up,  as  children  do;  that  regulations  which  are 
wise  and  useful  in  the  beginning  may  in  time  become 
harmful.  The  interests  of  the  colony  took  second  place  to 
those  of  Britain,  and  greed  for  gain  prevented  any  change 
even  when  it  was  long  overdue.  So  the  old  colonial  policy 
in  Britain  broke  down. 

The  story  of  the  quarrel  between  the  colonists  and  the 
British  government  has  been  told  (page  233).  It  grew 
into  a  war,  in  which  the  colonists  were  successful,  and  in 
1783  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  British  Empire  became 
the  United  States  of  America.  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and 
Newfoundland  refused  to  join  the  movement  for  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  remained  within  the  Empire.  The  loss  of  the 
American  colonies  gradually  brought  about  a  change  in  the 
way  colonies  were  regarded  by  British  statesmen.  It  was 
seen  that  instead  of  existing  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mother  country,  colonies  should  grow  into  states  existing 
for  their  own  benefit  and  also  that  of  the  Empire.  The 
supporters  of  the  colonial  policy  were  quite  sure  that  a  heavy 
loss  of  business  would  follow  the  loss  of  the  colonies.  They 
were  vastly  surprised  to  find  that  there  was  a  considerable 
gain  in  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Britain,  proving 
that  the  reasoning  back  of  the  old  policy  was  quite  wrong. 

Another  important  consequence  of  the  formation  of 
the  United  States  lay  in  its  effect  upon  Canada.  When 
Canada  became  British  the  Quebec  Act  gave  it  a  governor 
and  a  council  to  advise  him.  This  was  thought  sufficient 
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for  a  colony  which  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  French  settlers, 
who  were  quite  unused  to  a  parliament  of  any  kind.  After 
the  War  of  American  Independence,  however,  there  came 
into  Canada  many  thousands  of  Loyalists  from  the  United 
States.  They  were  accustomed  to  having  a  parliament  and 
making  their  own  local  laws,  and  they  expected  the  same 
privileges  in  Canada.  There  had  been  a  parliament  in 
Nova  Scotia  since  1758,  and  the  demand  for  one  in  Canada 
soon  grew  strong.  The  Loyalists  settled  mainly  in  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  what  is  now  Ontario.  The 
lower  part  of  Quebec  remained  largely  French.  So,  in  1791, 
by  the  Constitutional  Act,  Quebec  was  divided  into  Upper 
Canada  and  Lower  Canada,  each  having  a  parliament  in 
which  the  people  were  represented  (page  241). 

In  1812  there  came  a  war  between  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  It  was  not  desired  by  the  British,  and  was 
not  popular  with  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Britain  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  and 
tried  to  prevent  neutral  countries  (those  not  in  the  war) 
from  trading  with  France.  Similarly,  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  tried  to  prevent  other  countries  from  trading  with 
Britain.  The  United  States  had  greatly  increased  its 
trade  since  becoming  independent,  but  now  many  of  its 
ships  were  seized  by  the  French  and  by  the  British.  Having 
command  of  the  sea,  the  British  were  able  to  interfere  with 
American  trade  far  more  seriously  than  the  French;  besides, 
they  claimed  the  right  to  search  American  ships  for  sailors 
who  had  deserted  from  the  British  navy.  Then,  too,  the 
Indians  in  the  western  States  were  giving  the  settlers  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  and  this  was  blamed  upon  the  British. 
While  the  New  England  States,  being  chiefly  interested  in 
trade,  were  against  the  war,  the  western  States  wanted  to 
add  Canada  to  the  union.  So  war  was  finally  declared 
against  Britain. 

The  Atlantic  Provinces  took  very  little  part  in  it, 
because  the  Americans  aimed  chiefly  at  seizing  Upper 
Canada,  and  so  the  New  England  States  and  the  Maritime 
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Provinces  remained  practically  neutral.  The  Niagara 
frontier  suffered  most  severely.  During  three  years  a  series 
of  battles  took  place  between  British  and  United  States 
ships  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic,  while  United 
States  armies  invaded  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  Neither 
Britain  nor  the  United  States  gained  glory  by  this  war, 
but  the  Canadians,  who  defended  their  country  successfully 
against  a  much  more  powerful  nation,  still  remember  with 
pride  the  stout  fight  put  up  by  their  French  and  Loyalist 
ancestors.  The  battle  of  Queenston  Heights,  near  Niagara, 
where  the  Canadian  leader,  General  Isaac  Brock,  was  killed, 
is  probably  the  engagement  best  known  to  English-speaking 
Canadians  to-day.  Both  United  States  and  British  his¬ 
torians  agree  that  the  war  was  a  terrible  blunder,  and 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to  take  place.  It  is  the 
only  serious  quarrel  that  has  arisen  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1814,  closed  the  war,  and  Canadians 
settled  down  once  more  to  the  ordinary  business  of  living, 
but  it  left  them  with  a  new  feeling  that  they  were  one 
united  nation. 

Then  came  trouble  of  another  kind.  In  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  the  control  of  affairs  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  small  group  of  men,  called  in  Upper  Canada  the 
Family  Compact,  whom  the  governor  favored.  The 
people’s  representatives  were  not  in  full  control  of  the 
government,  and  so  they  could  do  very  little  about  it. 
Regardless  of  protests,  the  Compact  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  Province  to  suit  themselves,  until,  in  1837, 
Mackenzie  in  Upper  Canada  and  Papineau  in  Lower 
Canada  headed  an  uprising.  It  was  not  successful,  but  at 
last  the  British  government  became  aware  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  Lord  Durham  was  sent  out  to  investigate.  In 
his  famous  Report  he  made  two  important  recommenda¬ 
tions;  that  the  two  Provinces  be  united,  and  that  the 
people  be  given  full  self-government.  He  would  have 
preferred  a  union  of  all  the  British  possessions  in  North 
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America  under  one  government,  but  there  were  too  many 
difficulties  in  the  way.  By  the  Act  of  Union,  in  1841,  the 
two  Canadas  were  united  under  one  parliament  (Legis¬ 
lative  union).  The  first  governor,  Lord  Sydenham,  was 
instructed  by  the  British  government  to  choose  his  advisers 
from  among  those  who  held  the  confidence  of  the  people 
of  the  Province,  but  although  he  appointed  a  number  of 
leading  members  of  parliament,  not  one  of  them  was  a 
French  Canadian.  Succeeding  governors  differed  in  the 
way  they  interpreted  the  instructions,  until  Lord  Elgin, 
in  1849,  finally  settled  the  question.  His  advisers  were 
chosen  from  the  party  in  parliament  which  had  the  most 
elected  members;  they  formed  a  cabinet,  chose  a  leader 
(prime  minister),  and  took  charge,  of  the  government. 
When  his  cabinet  asked  Elgin  to  sign  a  bill,  thus  making 
it  law,  he  did  so,  even  though  it  appeared  to  be  unpopular. 
Thus  the  people  of  the  two  Canadas  gained  self-government 
(page  253). 

The  union  proved  unsatisfactory.  The  members  from 
the  two  Provinces  were  equal  in  ^number.  Often  they 
disagreed,  and  deadlocks  resulted.  It  was  felt,  too,  that  the 
Provinces  should  be  more  closely  united  against  attack 
from  the  United  States,  between  whom  and  the  British 
government  a  further  disagreement  had  arisen.  There 
was  also  need  of  railways  and  of  better  trade  arrangements 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  country.  So  in  1867,  by 
the  British  North  America  Act,  a  federal  union  of  Ontario, 
Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  took  place. 
Each  Province  retained  its  local  government,  but  also  sent 
members  to  a  central  government  at  Ottawa.  British 
Columbia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  joined  the  confedera¬ 
tion  soon  afterwards,  then  the  western  provinces,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  Dominion  of  Canada  stretched  from  ocean 
to  ocean  (page  361).  Thus  Canada  led  the  way  in  changing 
from  a  colony  to  a  nation  within  the  Empire.  First  came 
representative  government,  then  full  self-government,  and 
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finally  the  federation  of  several  self-governing  Provinces  to 
form  a  union. 

Newfoundland  gained  a  representative  form  of 
government  in  1832,  and  full  self-government  in  1855,  but 
refused  to  join  the  Canadian  confederation.  South  Africa 
followed  the  example  of  Canada  and  formed  a  union.  A 
Dutch  colony  until  the  end  of  Napoleon’s  wars,  it  was 
acquired  by  Britain  in  1815.  Trouble  with  the  Dutch  far¬ 
mers  (Boers)  caused  large  numbers  of  them  to  withdraw 
farther  north,  where  they  founded  Natal,  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  the  Transvaal.  Later  on  these  also  were  taken 
over  by  Britain.  In  1880  the  Boers  rebelled,  but  Gladstone 
granted  independence  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State.  A  gold  rush  led  to  a  dispute  between  the 
British  miners  and  President  Kruger  of  the  Transvaal;  it 
grew  into  a  war  with  Britain.  The  republics  were  defeated 
and  made  into  British  colonies  in  1902.  A  wise  statesman, 
Campbell-Bannerman,  granted  the  Boers  self-government 
in  1906,  and  in  1909  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  formed. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  also  followed  the  example 
of  Canada.  Taken  possession  of  by  Captain  Cook,  in  1770, 
Australia  was  first  used  as  a  settlement  for  convicts  (1788), 
but  soon  regular  settlement  began.  The  first  colony  was 
New  South  Wales;  after  a  time  Victoria,  Queensland  and 
Tasmania  separated  from  it  to  form  independent  colonies. 
West  Australia  was  colonized  next  (1820-1830),  and  South 
Australia  a  little  later  (1836).  A  gold  rush  in  1851  brought 
many  settlers.  New  Zealand,  which  also  had  been  claimed 
by  Cook,  was  first  joined  to  New  South  Wales,  but  in  1840 
obtained  a  separate  government.  Complete  self-government 
was  gained  in  1856  and  in  1876  the  six  provincial  councils 
joined  in  a  legislative  union,  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand. 
In  Australia  settlement  progressed,  representative  govern¬ 
ments  were  established,  and  by  1890  all  the  states  had  full 
self-government.  In  1900  they  joined  to  form  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia. 


O.P.— 
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Ireland  (except  Ulster)  became  a  self-governing  domin¬ 
ion  in  1922  (page  350).  The  story  of  India  is  different. 
The  East  India  Company  controlled  everything  until  tales 
of  misgovernment  led  the  British  government  to  exercise  a 
certain  amount  of  supervision  over  the  Company’s  officials. 
William  Pitt  (the  younger)  passed  an  India  Bill,  in  1784, 
which  set  up  a  Board  to  keep  check  on  the  acts  of  the 
company.  The  first  Governor-General  of  India,  Warren 
Hastings,  greatly  strengthened  the  position  of  the  British 
there.  Succeeding  governors  took  over  more  and  more 
territory  until  a  large  part  of  India  had  been  acquired. 
In  1857  the  Indian  army,  which  consisted  largely  of  Indian 
troops  (sepoys)  mutinied,  and  for  a  time  there  was  danger 
that  the  British  would  be  driven  out.  The  rising  was 
put  down,  but  the  British  government  now  realized  that 
India  must  have  proper  government.  For  a  hundred  years 
a  huge  territory,  and  many  millions  of  people,  had  been 
governed  by  a  private  company  interested  chiefly  in  trade. 
By  the  Government  of  India  Act  (1858)  the  entire 
government  of  India  was  taken  over  by  the  British 
government. 

The  task  of  ruling  India  has  been  difficult.  The 
better-educated  Indians  have  come  to  feel  that  India  is  a 
nation,  and  demand  self-government.  There  is  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  over  three  hundred  million,  divided  into  many 
religions,  languages  and  classes.  Comparatively  few  are 
educated.  Two  Indian  Council  Acts  (1861  and  1882) 
handed  over  a  certain  amount  of  local  government;  they 
established  a  central  and  also  provincial  councils,  to  which 
some  members  were  elected  by  the  people.  In  1909  Lord 
Morley  increased  the  number  of  elected  members.  In 
1917  the  British  government  promised  to  bring  in  self- 
government  gradually.  After  the  World  War  the 
movement  of  the  Nationalists  for  Swaraj  (Home  Rule) 
grew  rapidly;  they  formed  the  Indian  National  Congress 
to  give  expression  to  their  demands.  In  1919  the  British 
government  passed  the  Government  of  India  Act.  The 
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central  government  was  to  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
British,  but  the  government  of  each  Province  was  to 
consist  almost  wholly  of  elected  members,  and  the  latter 
were  to  have  control  over  part  of  the  business  of  govern¬ 
ment,  such  as  education  and  public  health.  This  dividing 
of  the  power  was  called  dyarchy  (as  contrasted  with 
monarchy).  The  British,  however,  could  still  prevent  any 
laws  from  passing.  The  Nationalists,  led  by  Gandhi,  then 
began  the  practice  of  non-co-operation — not  using  violence, 
but  refusing  to  pay  taxes  or  buy  British  goods.  Gandhi 
w'as  imprisoned  and  there  was  considerable  disorder.  At 
the  end  of  ten  years  the  results  of  dyarchy  were  to  be 
examined;  in  1929  Sir  John  Simon  headed  a  commission  for 
that  purpose,  and  made  many  suggestions  for  improvement. 
In  1930  a  conference  of  Indians  and  British  was  held  in 
London,  and  it  was  there  decided  that  India  should  have 
full  self-government  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  In  1932 
a  new  scheme  of  representation  was  drafted,  in  which  even 
the  “ untouchables”  or  outcasts  were  assigned  a  fair 
proportion  of  seats  in  the  Indian  parliament.  It  may  not 
be  long  before  India,  too,  is  a  self-governing  Dominion. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Describe  the  old  colonial  policy  of  Britain.  Give  its  advantages  and 

defects.  Tell  why  it  failed. 

2.  Give  the  results  of  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies  upon  the  other  colonies 

of  Britain. 

3.  Sketch  the  rise  of  Canada  from  colony  to  nation. 

4.  Tell  the  corresponding  stories  of  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 

India. 

5.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  the  British  possessions. 

6.  Draw  separate  sketch  maps  of  the  British  dominions,  marking  on  each 

the  divisions  which  united  to  form  a  union,  and  its  federal  capital. 

7.  Debate  this  question:  Should  India  receive  full  self-government? 
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3.  THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  THE  WORLD  WAR 

We  have  followed  the  story  of  the  British  colonies  up 
to  the  time  when  they  became  part  of  a  great  empire.  We 
have  also  followed  their  growth  from  colonies,  dependent 
upon  the  mother  land,  to  more  or  less  independent  nations. 
Being  nations,  the  word  empire  is  no  longer  fitting,  and  the 
word  commonwealth  is  used  instead — the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations. 

The  British  Commonwealth  covers  nearly  one-fourth  of 
all  the  land  in  the  world,  and  contains  over  one-fourth  of 
all  the  people  in  the  world.  The  central  part,  the  head 
office,  as  it  were,  is  Great  Britain.  The  remainder,  which 
includes  most  of  the  people  and  nearly  all  the  land,  is 
sometimes  called  Greater  Britain. 

It  has  been  necessary  for  representatives  from  the 
various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  to  meet,  and  coilsult 
with  each  other  and  with  the  British  government,  from 
time  to  time.  Such  meetings  began  even  before  some  of 
the  colonies  had  become  dominions.  In  1887  a  Colonial 
Conference  was  held  in  London.  There  was  another  later 
on  in  Ottawa,  and  still  another  at  Queen  Victoria’s  Diamond 
Jubilee.  Ten  years  later,  in  1907,  a  member  from  India 
was  added,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Imperial  Con¬ 
ference.  During  the  World  War  there  was  an  Imperial 
War  Cabinet,  in  which  sat  representatives  of  the  dominions. 
After  the  war  a  number  of  minor  points  in  connection  with 
the  working  of  self-government  were  decided  at  further 
conferences.  Then,  in  1926,  the  Imperial  Conference  made 
clear  the  precise  status  of  the  dominions.  They  were 
officially  described  in  these  words:  “ autonomous  (self- 
governing)  communities  within  the  British  Empire,  equal 
in  status,  in  no  way  subordinate  one  to  another  .  .  . 

though  united  by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  crown  and 
freely  associated  as  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations .  ”  By  the  Statute  of  Westminster,  passed  by 
the  British  Parliament  on  the  eleventh  of  December, 
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1931,  the  Dominions  were  given  a  status  equal  to  that 
of  the  mother  country,  and  therefore  became  virtually 
independent. 

Canada,  then,  is  united  on  terms  of  equality  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  other  British  nations  in  a  great 
league.  This  league  has  no  parliament  as  yet,  so  the 
dominions  deal  with  foreign  nations  either  directly,  or 
through  Britain,  or  the  League  of  Nations,  as  may  seem 
most  advisable.  In  1932  Britain  and  the  dominions  sent 
representatives  to  an  economic  conference  at  Ottawa,  with 
the  object  of  increasing  trade  amongst  themselves. 

Already  the  various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  have 
made  many  contributions  to  men’s  knowledge  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  they  will  likely  continue  to  do  so.  In  Canada 
each  Province  has  control  over  certain  specified  matters; 
all  others  are  dealt  with  by  the  Dominion  government. 
In  Australia  the  scheme  is  reversed;  the  central  government 
controls  a  limited  number  of  matters,  and  the  individual 
states  control  the  rest.  There  are  many  kinds  of  parlia¬ 
ments  within  the  Commonwealth.  In  Canada  the  central 
parliament  has  two  houses,  one  appointed  and  one  elected. 
All  the  Canadian  Provinces,  except  Quebec,  have  only  one 
— an  elected  house.  Britain  has  two,  and  the  upper  house 
(Lords)  is  hereditary,  unlike  any  in  the  dominions.  In 
Australia  some  are  elected,  some  are  appointed  for  a  term 
of  years.  Canada  has  a  national  railway;  Ontario  owns 
an  immense  hydro-electric  development;  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta  and  Manitoba  own  their  own  telephone  systems. 
In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  railways,  coal  mines  and 
some  factories  are  managed  by  the  government.  Canada, 
until  recent  years,  encouraged  immigrants  of  all  kinds  to 
come  into  the  country;  Australia  has  shut  out  all  but  the 
most  desirable  class,  in  an  effort  to  keep  a  high  standard 
of  wages  and  comfort  for  its  own  people.  Australia  has  for 
its  aim  a  state  in  which  every  citizen  shall  be  educated, 
have  a  fair  amount  of  work,  a  fair  amount  of  leisure  and  a 
fair  wage. 
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What  of  the  future?  The  Commonwealth  has  many 
problems  to  face.  The  Hindus,  as  British  citizens,  claim 
the  right  to  settle  in  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth, 
but  the  people  of  South  Africa,  Australia  and  British 
Columbia  want  to  keep  them  out.  In  South  Africa  the 
negro  people  are  numerous;  as  they  become  educated  they 
desire  full  rights  of  citizenship.  In  Canada  the  prairie 
Provinces  grow  wheat,  and  sell  it  anywhere  in  the  world 
at  whatever  price  they  can  get.  The  central  Provinces 
manufacture  goods,  which  they  sell  in  large  quantities  to  the 
farmers  of  the  West.  To  keep  this  market  to  themselves, 
the  Canadian  manufacturers  have  had  the  Dominion 
parliament  place  high  duties  on  similar  goods  coming  in 
from  other  countries,  which  raise  the  price.  Thus,  although 
the  western  farmer  sells  his  wheat  in  a  world  market,  he 
cannot  buy  in  a  world  market,  but  must  pay  whatever  price 
is  asked  by  the  Canadian  manufacturer.  He  therefore 
wants  free  trade,  especially  with  Britain,  but  the  East 
does  not.  Eventually  these  and  similar  problems  may  be 
worked  out. 

In  1914  the  British  Commonwealth  became  involved 
in  a  world  war.  Europe  was  divided  between  two  leagues: 
Germany,  Italy  and  Austria  had  made  an  Alliance;  Russia, 
France  and  Britain  had  formed  an  Entente.  Each  side 
was  quite  sure  the  other  would  attack  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity,  so  they  spent  immense  sums  on  armaments,  building 
large  navies  and  equipping  huge  armies  to  “defend” 
themselves.  War  broke  out  in  1914  through  a  quarrel 
between  Austria  and  Serbia.  Russia  came  to  the  help  of 
Serbia;  Germany  aided  Austria.  Then  France  joined 
Russia,  and  Britain  likewise.  Eventually  most  of  the 
strong  countries  of  the  world  joined  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  Germans  made  a  quick  drive,  through  Belgium, 
on  Paris,  and  almost  took  it,  but  the  French,  aided  by  a 
small  British  army,  held  them  off.  After  one  or  two  further 
attacks  by  German  armies,  the  war  turned  into  a  siege  of  the 
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Central  Powers  (Germany,  Austria).  In  France  there  was 
trench  warfare;  the  opposing  troops  hid  in  trenches  to 
protect  themselves  from  shell-fire.  To  advance  they 
had  to  seize  each  other’s  trenches.  The  British  fleet 
combined  with  the  French  to  keep  food  and  war  materials 
from  the  Central  Powers;  Germany  used  submarines  to 
destroy  allied  (French,  British)  shipping.  After  a  time 
they  destroyed  neutral  shipping,  too,  and  then  the  United 
States  came  into  .  the  war.  Aeroplanes  were  greatly 
developed  during  this  war,  and  huge  Zeppelin  airships 
dropped  bombs  on  London.  Poison  gas  and  flame-throwers 
were  used;  steel  tanks  crawled  over  the  trenches.  Turkey 
came  in  on  the  side  of  Germany;  French  and  British  armies 
tried  to  take  Constantinople,  and  Turkey  attempted  to 
seize  the  Suez  Canal.  British  armies  took  Mesopotamia 
and  Palestine. 

In  1917  the  Russian  people,  who  had  been  drawn  into 
the  war  by  their  rulers,  overthrew  the  Czar’s  government 
in  a  bloody  revolution,  and  set  up  a  republican  (soviet) 
form  of  government.  They  made  peace  with  Germany 
and  dropped  out  of  the  war.  In  1918  Austria  also  dropped 
out,  and  Germany  was  exhausted.  On  November  11  an 
Armistice  was  signed  and  the  war  ended.  A  revolution 
took  place  in  Germany,  and  a  republic  was  set  up.  In 
1919  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed.  The  defeated 
powers  lost  part  of  their  territories  (especially  colonies), 
and  had  to  promise  to  pay  huge  sums  of  money  (reparations) 
to  the  victors.  Britain  obtained  control  over  German  East 
Africa,  German  South-West  Africa,  the  German  territory 
in  the  Pacific,  and  some  minor  areas.  The  British  govern¬ 
ment  became  responsible  for  the  government  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Palestine. 

In  this  war  Canada  helped  Britain  to  the  extent  of 
600,000  men  and  many  millions  of  dollars.  Canadian 
troops  gained  distinction  at  Ypres,  Vimy  Ridge, 
Passchendaele,  Cambrai  and  elsewhere.  Australia,  New 
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Zealand,  Ireland,  South  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth  also  rendered  effective  service.  India 
contributed  over  a  million  men. 

This  war  overthrew  a  number  of  autocratic  governments 
(Germany,  Austria,  Russia)  and  set  free  many  oppressed 
peoples,  as  in  Poland  and  certain  parts  of  Austria.  On 
the  other  hand  the  losses  due  to  it  were  appalling.  The 
dead  numbered  ten  million,  the  seriously  wounded  over  six 
million.  In  addition,  at  least  another  thirteen  million 
civilians  were  killed  by  starvation,  disease  and  other 
causes  due  to  the  war.  When  the  steamship  Lusitania 
was  sunk  in  the  Atlantic  by  a  submarine,  one  thousand 
persons  were  drowned.  To  equal  the  number  killed  in 
this  war  would  require  the  sinking  of  one  such  vessel  every 
day  for  seventy  years.  The  dead  included  the  best  young 
men  of  each  nation,  who  might  have  become  statesmen, 
scientists,  masters  in  letters  and  the  arts,  and  good  citizens. 
The  total  cost  of  the  war,  including  losses  of  property,  has 
been  estimated  at  $300,000,000,000,  or  about  $20,000  for 
each  hour  since  Christ  was  born.  Britain  alone  spent 
$50,000,000,000  on  the  war;  a  million  British  men  were 
dead  and  two  million  were  crippled. 

When  thoughtful  people  began  to  realize  these  costs 
in  lives  and  money,  they  saw  that  another  such  war  might 
destroy  our  present  civilization.  So  a  League  of  Nations 
was  created  for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes  between 
nations  by  conferences  instead  of  war.  In  it  the  British 
Commonwealth  has  taken  a  leading  part.  All  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world  now  belong  to  the  League  except 
Russia  and  the  United  States;  each  sends  representatives  to 
the  League  Assembly,  which  is  like  an  international  parlia¬ 
ment.  In  1925  a  Canadian,  Raoul  Dandurand,  was 
president  of  the  Assembly.  There  is  also  a  smaller 
executive  body,  the  Council  of  the  League,  whose  members 
are  selected,  some  by  the  great  powers  and  some  by  the 
Assembly.  In  1927  Canada  became  a  member  of  the 
Council  for  three  years.  There  is  also  a  World  Court  (The 
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Hague,  Holland),  in  which  disputes  between  nations  may  be 
settled  by  process  of  law,  if  so  desired.  It  is  hoped  by 
these  means  to  render  impossible  the  recurrence  of  so 
dreadful  a  calamity  as  the  World  War.  The  method  of 
peaceful  conference,  already  used  with  such  success  in  the 
business  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  may  yet  prove 
to  be  the  only  effective  means  of  maintaining  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Write  in  your  own  words  the  description  of  the  dominions  as  expressed  at 

the  1926  Imperial  Conference. 

2.  Describe  some  of  the  problems  with  which  the  Commonwealth  will  have  to 

deal  in  the  future. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  losses  due  to  the  World  War. 

4.  From  books  in  your  library  obtain  a  description  of  the  League  of  Nations 

and  how  it  works. 

5.  Suggest  ways  in  which  every  one  may  help  to  put  an  end  to  war. 
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